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III. SCOPE OF THE FIELD 


With the field of political geography defined on the lines indi- 
cated in the preceding instalment of this article, its content may be 
outlined in terms of the study of a single state area. Naturally, such 
studies of different states may lead to the comparative study of 
state areas, just as regional studies may lead to a comparative 
science of regions. The outline which follows represents perhaps a 
minimum, including only those topics which I think are unques- 
tionably to be included. 


I. Descriptive analysis of the state 


A. Description or analysis of the state as a whole 
1. Size 
2. Form and shape 
3. Location in relation to other state areas 
4. Boundaries 


. Analysis of the internal structure of the area 


1. Natural landscape areas, or provinces 

2. Cultural landscape areas, or provinces 

3. Areal distribution of significant population groups 

4. Location of the administrative center (capital) 

5. Geographic relations of the different areas thus analyzed, 
to each other and to the capital 


. Interpretation of the present area 
A. Relation to “kernel areas’”’ and major limiting areas 
B. Directions and character of territorial change 


. Appraisal of the present territorial area and its problems 


A. Degree of conformity with natural or cultural landscape areas, 
or with special population areas 


B. “Harmonic” or “disharmonic’”’ forms 
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Geographic Analysis of the State. The analysis, or interpretative 
‘description, of the nature and content of the area of the state con- 
stitutes the major portion of the field of political geography. The 
sub-headings given here are found, along with some others, in 
most of the major studies in the field, notably those of Ratzel, 
Supan, and Maull.* 

Under “‘size’’ is included not merely the actual area of a state, 
but also, and more significantly, what may be called the “effective 
size’”’ of the area. By this I mean the extent of different qualities 
of land: plains and mountains, deserts and well-watered areas; 
intensively developed and extensively developed landscapes, in 
terms of fields, houses, mines, factories, railroads, etc. To be sure, 
we have no statistics that measure this directly, but can only esti- 
mate it from figures of production and of population. The concept 
remains, none the less, areal and mathematical. 

We commonly think of states as having a one-part form, i.e., a 
single, continuous area, since most of those of our time do so; but 
a very few, notably Germany, have parts separated by the areas 
of other states. Furthermore, quite a number have multi-part 
forms in that their parts are separated by international waters— 
for example, Italy or the United Kingdom. 

The significance of shape is illustrated by the contrast between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, or between Uruguay and Chile. 

Under location is studied the relative location of the area in 
reference to any outside areas which are, or might be, of concern 
to it. As a major political area, the most striking feature of the 
United States, other than its size, is its relative remoteness from 
any other such area. Germany, of course, represents the opposite 
extreme. In this connection, it is necessary to consider much more 
than the appearance of the areas on the ordinary political map. 
In the first place, it is the location of the dominant region, or re- 
gions, of the state that is significant. The location of the Soviet 
Union with reference to Japan is not similar to that of France with 
reference to England, a factor which through nine centuries has 
been of major importance in the foreign relations of the latter two 
countries (whether expressed actively or passively). Secondly, the 
geographer understands by relative location more than mere dis- 
tance. Even with Austria included with the other German states, 


* In Maull’s treatise, this portion constitutes over two-thirds (484 pages) of 
‘fhe total and was rated by Schliiter as much the most valuable part. 
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the relation of that Germany to Italy is quite different from its 
location with reference to France. 

The same qualifications must be applied to the vexed question 
of “access to the sea.”’ The United States is inevitably far more an 
Atlantic state than a Pacific state (by much more than even the 
ratio of population, east to west, of 9 to 1). Bolivia, as Preston James 
has said, has not been isolated from the Pacific by Chile, and would 
not be brought nearer the Atlantic by victory in the Chaco; for 
the essential populated area of that Andean state is, by nature, 
isolated from all seas, whatever may be done to the political map. 
Similarly, it is a total misunderstanding of the economic geography 
of Russia to speak of the expansion of that state to the Pacific as 
another attempt to attain a sea outlet. 

The areas that are included within any state are, in fact, deter- 
mined in the drawing of its boundaries. Hence it is not surprising 
that that particular branch of the field has been the subject of the 
greatest number of studies. Most English-speaking writers err in 
listing only the two brief and very incomplete studies of the sol- 
dier-administrator, Lord Curzon, and the geographer, Fawcett.*’ 
Much more important, in quantity as well as quality, are the works 
of a long line of German geographers, ** especially the recent series 
of studies in principles and methods started by Sieger and Penck 
and continued by Mauil, Sdlch, Vogel, Haushofer, and others.*® 


87 Lord Curzon of Keddleston, Frontiers (Oxford, 1908); Fawcett, Frontiers, 
op. cit. To these might be added Th. H. Holdich, Political Frontiers and Boundary 
Making (London, 1916), an illuminating description of practical problems drawn 
from the author’s experiences on boundary commissions in Central Asia and South 
America (Argentina-Chile). 

88 Contrary to Lord Curzon’s impression, accepted by Fawcett and others, that 
he was the first to consider this topic systematically, the German literature begins 
with studies of Ratzel and his student A. Férster, Zur Geographie der politischen 
Grenze (Diss. Leipzig, 1893), in its time an important study, published in part in 
Mitt. d. Ver. f. Erdkunde (Leipzig, 1892). 

8* J. Sélch, in his brief but masterly study, Die Auffassung der ‘‘natirlichlichen 
Grenzen’”’ in der wissenschaftlichen Geographie (Innsbruck, 1924), based largely on 
the system developed by Sieger, gives an excellent view of most of the work to that 
date. Since then have appeared K. Haushofer, Grenzen in ihrer geographischen und 
politischen Bedeutung (Berlin, 1927); Otto Maull, Politische Grenzen (Weltpol. 
Biicherei, Bd. 3, Berlin, 1928); and Col. Vittorio Adami (of the Historical Section, 
Italian General Staff), National Boundaries in Relation to International Law (London, 
1927). A longer list is cited in Hartshorne, op. cit., pp. 195-196. I have discussed 
some of these terms and suggested a number of new ones in “Suggestions on the Ter- 
minology of Political Boundaries” in “Festschrift zur Ehre Wilhelm Volz,” Mitteil. 
d. Ver. d. Geographen a.d. Univ. Leipzig (in press). 
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Particularly significant is Sieger’s critique, which should eliminate 
the ancient but misleading distinction between so-called ‘‘natural” 
and “‘artificial’’ boundaries.*° 

Sieger’s theoretical analysis has been applied by his followers to 
concrete problems. In his study of the new boundary in the Tyrol, 
Sélch, modifying and improving the terminology of his former 
teacher, not only showed the fallacies in the popular concept of the 
Brenner water-shed as ‘‘the natural boundary,” as incorporated in 
the treaty of St. Germain, but made clear that a line could have 
been found which would far more completely have met with the 
interests on both sides, had this expert information only been 
available at Paris in 1919.* While my study of the far more com- 
plicated situation in Upper Silesia could not lead to anything like 
as clear a conclusion, its analysis of the specific elements in the 
boundary problem in that debated area should provide a much 
clearer and more scientific basis for practical decision than the 
confused information that either was available at Paris in 1919 
or is obtainable from the political discussions since.” 

The sub-headings under internal analysis (B) are self-explana- 
tory. It should, however, be pointed out that English-speaking 
students may easily be misled by the term so much used by Ger- 
man “‘chorologists” : ‘‘Landschaft,” particularly in the forms ‘“‘Nat- 
turlandschaft”’ and Commonly translated 
“landscape” by American students (after Sauer), in the original 
it means at the same time “province,” or ‘‘region”’ (cf. the French 


%° Sieger made this point first in 1902 in ‘‘Die Grenzen Niederdsterreich,” 
Jahrb. f. Landeskunde Niederésterreich N. F. 1, and discussed it most fully in “Zur 
pol.-geog. Terminologie,”’ op. cit. It can perhaps more readily be found in his items 
on “Grenztheorie”’ and ‘“Natiirliche Grenzen’’ in Politisches Handwérterbuch 
(Leipzig, 1923), in Sélch, op. cit., or in Maull, Politische Geographie, pp. 142-147. 
Similar conclusions were drawn by Vallaux, in 1911, and Febvre, in 1923, apparently 
independently of each other and certainly of Sieger, since neither of these French 
writers appears to have heard of him. The substitute classification which Vallaux 
first offered, in Le Sol et l’ Etat, pp. 367 ff., is interesting but hardly satisfactory, as he 
seems now to admit by omitting it from his later work, Brunhes and Vallaux, op. cit., 
pp. 354-361. 

% Sélch, op. cit., pp. 49-51. See also his “The Brenner Region,” Sociol. Rev., 
Oct., 1927, pp. 1-17. His statements in regard to the language divide are confirmed 
by the extraordinarily fine maps (one based on the pre-war Austrian statistics, one 
on the 1921 Italian census), in Hans Schwalm, “‘Volks- und Kulturboden in Tyrol,” 
Handwérterbuch des Grenz- und Auslanddeutschtums (Breslau), Band I. 

*® An excellent detailed treatment, on a somewhat different basis, is found in 
C. Uhlig, Die Bessarabische Frage, eine geopolitische Betrachtung (Breslau, 1927). 
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““paysage,” as used by Brunhes and others), and in many cases only 
one of the latter terms makes sense in ordinary English.” 

Interpretation. It is not intended that the topics included under 
the second and third headings must be separated from those under 
the first; in a particular study they might be included in the inter- 
pretation of the analysis as that is developed. But for the present 
delineation of the field, it seems worth while to consider them sep- 
arately. 

By a “‘kernel area” is meant the original district (‘‘cell,” ac- 
cording to Maull™) in which the present state had its birth, from 
which it extended to its present area. The “Ile de France,” the 
lowland around London, and the province of Holland are classic 
examples. Federated states, of course, have more than one of 
these—in the United States, the Boston Basin, lower Hudson Val- 
ley, southeastern Pennsylvania, James River Valley, and others. 

In sharp contrast to the original nucleus districts of states are 
the major limiting areas, or natural dividing zones (Grenzgiirtel of 
Maull®). These are the relatively undeveloped areas which impose, 
with varying degrees of effectiveness, hindrances to the expansion 
of the state. 

It should be obvious that the present area of any state cannot 
be interpreted simply in terms of the natural and cultural landscape 
alone, but, as in all geography, the historical factor is also essential 
—“culture working through time in the medium of the natural 
landscape,” as Sauer puts it.** Obviously, the geographer must 
here borrow many of his facts from history, but he uses them and 
interprets them for his own purpose, namely, the understanding 
of the area. As geographers have never hesitated to use the works 
of geologists where needed for their purposes, so they need not 
hesitate to use those of historians, ethnologists, etc.*” But in con- 


% Sieger finds that the word describes both “areas of a certain medium order 
with uniform character, and also their sensually perceptible peculiarity,” rev. of 
Maull’s Politische Geographie, in Geog. Z., 1926, p. 379. Albrecht Penck, writing on 
“Geography Among the Earth’s Sciences,” in English, writes ‘“‘Landschaft (region),” 
in Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 1927, pp. 621-644, reference on p. 640. According to Pres- 
ton James, the use of the English word “landscape” in this sense is justified by its 
original use in the Old English form. James, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

* Op. cit., pp. 80-85. 

% Ibid., pp. 601-608. 

* “Morphology of Landscape,”’ op. cit., p. 46. 


* Compare Brunhes and Vallaux, op. cit., pp. 24-25; P. Vidal de la Blache, Atlas 
général (Paris, 1894, 1921), preface. 
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trast to the historian, the geographer is not concerned primarily 
with the sequence of events, with the processes of state develop- 
ment, but merely with as much as is necessary to explain the pres- 
ent areal situation. 

For example, Whittlesey shows in a recent study that the anom- 
alous political status of Andorra—surely the most striking char- 
acteristic of that otherwise not unusual mountain area—is not, as 
many have supposed, a simple problem in “‘isolation’”’ to be ex- 
plained from a relief map. For the interpretation requires an under- 
standing, in terms of a detailed map of mountain routes, of political 
forces and events in the surrounding area since the thirteenth 
century, in particular the Acte de Paréage, in 1278, between the 
Count of Foix and the Bishop of Urgell. But throughout the paper 
Whittlesey maintains his fundamental interest in the problem 
of the present political area.** 

The significance of “direction of expansion” can be illustrated by 
the case of the United States. Clearly it is of great importance in 
the political geography of the country today that the state origi- 
nated in the federation of various regions along the Atlantic sea- 
board and then spread over the Appalachians into the Mississippi 
Valley and beyond. Consider the difference had it started in that 
great river valley, and then spread eastward to the ‘Atlantic 
fringe.”’ But the sequence of events which led Jefferson to change 
his theory of the constitution in order to buy the Louisiana terri- 
tory, and Napoleon to sell it, are phenomena of concern to the 
historian, not to the political geographer. 

What is meant by the character of expansion may be illustrated 
by the differences in two parts of the German province of Silesia, 
as it was in 1922. Until that time, Upper Silesia had never been 
politically separate from Lower Silesia, but the marked separation 
in the life and thought of the people was well recognized in Ober- 
schlesien, leading to the demand of a part of the population for 
autonomy or for union with Poland. This separation is understood 
only when one learns, from history, that the inclusion of Lower 

% Derwent S. Whittlesey, ‘‘Andorra’s Autonomy,” Jour. Mod. Hist., June, 1934, 
pp. 147-155; similarly, in his ‘‘Trans-Pyrenean Spain: The Val D’Aran,’’ Scot. 
Geog. Mag., 1933, pp. 217-228. The comparison between these two studies and the 
same writer’s earlier study of Cuba, “Geographic Factors in the Relation of the 
United States and Cuba,” Geog. Rev., 1922, pp. 241-256, illustrates strikingly the 


difference between political geography studied as a branch of “‘the science of areas” 
and that studied in terms of relationships. 
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Silesia in the German states of Austria and later Prussia was 
consequent to centuries of expansion of German colonists into a 
formerly Polish area, but that this process was never accomplished 
in the more remote and sandy-soiled portion of the province, which 
remained in large part Polish, although separated politically from 
Poland simply as a result of dynastic conflicts.°® For the United 
States, the contrast between Hawaii and Porto Rico comes to mind. 

Appraisal. On first thought, the critical reader may object to 
the inclusion of ‘‘appraisal”’ in the geographer’s study of the terri- 
tory of a state. Unquestionably, that topic has tempted many a 
geographer, as will be noted later, not only into other fields of 
science, but beyond science altogether, especially when the student 
is studying his own country. Nevertheless, appraisals can be made 
objectively, and the geographer has his special interest and contri- 
bution to make in the evaluation of a state’s territory—a contribu- 
tion which, on the basis of the foregoing analysis, he is better able 
to make than any other student. 

Certainly the geographer is interested in the extent to which the 
political area of Greece conforms with that part of the Balkan pen- 
insula which is ‘‘Mediterranean”’ in climate, vegetation, agriculture, 
and trade. Nor should he neglect to consider the degree of conform- 
ity of the state with the areas which have as one of their ‘‘regional 
characteristics”’ a population predominantly Greek in 
language and culture.! Only, as a scientist, he must be on his 
guard against assumptions of what ought to be (to say nothing of 
how he would like things to be).'” 

Most difficult of all is the evaluation of the synthesis of the ter- 
ritories that make up the state area. Kjellén showed that a homo- 
geneously developed area is less suitable for the territory of a state 
than one including a variety of different economic-geographic 
regions. And certainly no one better than the geographer can de- 
scribe the situation of the homogeneous agricultural plain of 


% Hartshorne, op. cit., pp. 196-198. 

100 Op. cit., pp. 128-130. 

11 Otto Maull, “‘Kultur- und politischgeographische Entwicklung und Aufgaben 
des heutigen Griechenlands,” und ‘Karte des Makedonisch-Albanischen Grenz- 
girtels,”” Mitt. Geogr. Ges. in Miinchen, 1915, pp. 145-165, Taf. vii. 

12 Thus in the appraisal of political boundaries in Upper Silesia the writer, to 
the disappointment of some readers, abstains rigorously from any conclusion “for”’ 


or “against” the ‘““Geneva boundary” of 1922, or as to what, if anything, should be 
done about it. 
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Hungary, separated politically from surrounding forested moun- 
tain lands containing significant mining and some small manu- 
facturing development. The inclusion of such heterogeneous but 
complementary regions within the state would give it what is vari- 
ously called an “harmonic” or “organic” form.'% It need not be 
demonstrated here that such an ideal form is impossible for all, 
or even most, states, even if all the political boundaries of the 
world could be drawn with that consideration in mind. But the 
extent to which a state area approaches that ideal is certainly a 
significant feature in its appraisal. 

Of more practical value, perhaps, is the study of the relation of 
the political subdivisions of the state to the different regions in- 
cluded in it. Where these subdivisions have considerable independ- 
ence, as in federated states, this topic is of real importance. For 
example, North Dakota is a part of one of the major geographic 
regions of the United States, the Central Northwest, a region which 
includes not merely the spring wheat area, but also portions of the 
grazing lands, of the dairy belt, and of the corn-meat belt, together 
with the world’s richest iron-mining district and part of the de- 
clining lumber area of the Upper Lakes; the whole region having 
its major “‘metropolitan”’ center for trade, finance, and some manu- 
facturing at Minneapolis-St. Paul, with a minor center at the lake 
port of Duluth-Superior. But the political unit, North Dakota, is 
a singularly homogenous area included almost entirely in one of 
these types of areas—the commercial wheat area—and is sepa- 
rated from its major regional centers which are in the neighboring 
state of Minnesota. The importance of this situation is particularly 
clear today in the almost bankrupt condition of the state of North 
Dakota. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the internal political geography of 
the United States (in marked contrast with Australia, for example) 
that so many of its states have their regional center located in 
another state: Iowa, whose economic and cultural capital is Chi- 
cago; Kansas, with a dominant trade center at Kansas City, 
Missouri; Mississippi, focussed on New Orleans; New Jersey, split 
between New York and Philadelphia; and all of southwestern New 
England, dominated by New York. 

103 These concepts are discussed at length in all of the recent German studies of 


importance. For critical analysis of the views of Kjellén, Penck, Sieger, Sdélch, and 
Maull, see Sélch, op. cit., pp. 35-46; Maull, op. cit., pp. 613-625. 
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On the other hand, mere heterogeneity without natural con- 
nections or complementary relations gives a state constant prob- 
lems of balancing conflicting interests of its different areas. Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, each split into three or more population 
areas not only different in character but until recently poorly con- 
nected, are well-known examples in geographic literature.'* Some- 
what similar situations are notable characteristics of Pennsylvania, 
Idaho, and many others of our states. Most extreme, perhaps, is 
the state of Washington, hopelessly split into the sub-humid inter- 
montane basin in the east and the humid coastal hills and plain 
around Puget Sound. Every meeting of the state legislature re- 
flects the conflicting interests of these dissimilar regions on each 
side of the Cascades.’ 

Other Topics Included. Certain topics not specifically listed in 
the suggested outline for the study of a state should nevertheless 
be included in one way or another within the scope of political 
geography. 

Hettner,°* for example, would include the consideration of polit- 
ical events in any region, in so far as they were regionally distinc- 
tive and related to other regional features or phenomena. Thus 
Wright’s'” composite map of national elections in the United States 
since the Civil War would represent a basis for a particular study 
in the political geography of the different regions of the United 
States. Certainly the striking contrast between the consistently 
Democratic vote of the fertile limestone counties in Kentucky 
and Tennessee and the equally consistent Republican vote of the 
near-by mountain counties in the same states would conform to 
both of Hettner’s geographic criteria. On the other hand, a map of 
the 1932 election interests the geographer little, because of the 


1% This situation was analyzed for Tennessee by C. G. Glenn, in Resources of 
Tennessee (April, 1915), pp. 44-63, republished as ‘“‘The Geographic Divisions of 
Tennessee,”’ in C. C. Colby, Source Book for the Economic Geography of North 
America (Chicago, 1921, 1922), pp. 246-256. 

1% A valuable contribution of geography to the problem of local governmental 
units is given in Stephen B. Jones’ detailed study of “Intra-State Boundaries in 
Oregon,”’ which emphasizes the importance of the transportation pattern in any 
plan for county consolidation. The Commonwealth Review (University of Oregon), 
July, 1934, pp. 105-126; (see abstract in my note in forthcoming number of the 
Geog. Rev.) 

1058 Op. cit., p. 130. 

16 J. K. Wright, “Voting Habits in the United States,’ Geog. Rev., 1932, pp. 
666-672, 
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temporary elimination of regional differences; he is not concerned 
with the“Vare vote” that kept Philadelphia Republican. Similarly, 
a detailed study of the plebiscite held in Upper Silesia in 1921 re- 
veals very significant local geographic differences.'’ On a larger 
scale, a complete study of the political geography of the United 
States could hardly omit consideration of the regional conflict that 
led to our Civil War. 

It is quite likely that such political events would be considered 
in any study as expressions of regional differences included in the 
analysis of the internal structure of the area, so that they are not 
necessarily omitted from the outline, even though no special 
heading is listed for them. 

A more doubtful topic is met in evaluating the synthesis of areas 
that form the territory of a state. Is the political geographer, as 
such, concerned with the ability of a certain political territory to 
provide the requirements for political power, in peace or war? 
Both Bowman and Sauer have considered this question without 
definitely answering it.'°* It hardly need be said that this topic 
forms a large element in the work of the Geopolitikers. To the 
writer, this question admits of no certain answer. When one crosses 
from Switzerland into Germany, there are unquestionably many 
differences in life and thought that result simply from the fact that 
one country is a “‘small power,”’ the other a “‘great power.”’ While 
these differences have, no doubt, their physical expressions in the 
landscape, they are essentially differences in “spiritual character- 
istics,” and according to some geographers must therefore be 
ruled out. But, following Hettner,!°® they are geographically signifi- 
cant because they represent differences in different areas that are 
significantly related to other regional differences, i.e., size, indus- 
trial development, coal deposits, etc. But the geographer’s em- 
phasis is always on the area itself, with power, actual or potential, 
as one of its characteristics, and not on the question of power itself 
with its international consequences. 

Other problems which lie certainly within the field of political 
geography are those concerning areas of the earth’s surface that 
are not included within any state, and hence not included in our 


107 Hartshorne, op. cit., 209-212. Wm. Volz, Die Volkische Struktur Oberschlesiens 
(Breslau, 1921), pp. 5-13. 

108 Bowman, Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences, pp. 207-209; Sauer, 
“Recent Developments in Cultural Geography,” op. cit., p. 210. 

109 Op. cit., p. 130. 
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basic outline. For land areas of this category (dependencies) a 
similar outline might suffice,"° but the study of the seas, which are 
inter- or non-national, would require a very different treatment. 
The focus of attention, however, remains the same, namely, on the 
sea area that is under consideration, its size, form, location, and 
boundaries (coast-line), and the distribution within it of islands 
(for coal and naval stations), ship routes and cable lines, etc.; 
rather than directly on the development of sea-power or similar 
essentially political-historical topics. So far as I know, such a treat- 
ment of the oceans and seas of the world has not been attempted." 

Landscape Effects of Political Organizations. One further aspect 
requires special consideration, namely, the study of effects of the 
state on the cultural landscape. These include much more than the 
boundary-stones, fortresses, government buildings, and other fea- 
tures erected by the state for its own purposes. The state, or its 
subdivisions, is usually responsible for the construction, or control 
of construction, of schools, parks, drainage and irrigation ditches, 
roads, canals, and in many countries railroads. Furthermore, by 
its legal and educative forces, the state notably influences the 
character of houses, farms, estates, etc. German geographers have 
been particularly impressed by the differences in all these features 
of the cultural landscape on the two sides of the pre-war German- 
Russian frontier. In my studies in Upper Silesia, these differences 
were found to be as marked today as they were twelve years ago, 
when the boundary stones were removed and the custom-houses, 
their shields torn off, were converted into ordinary dwelling- 
houses.!!? Systematic studies of such landscape features have been 
made by Hassinger (Vienna) and Whittlesey." 


1° Such a study would be of quite different character from either Demangeon’s 
or Fawcett’s studies of the British Empire. 

1 But there is much of value for political geography in Fr. Ratzel, Das Meer als 
Quelle der Vilkergrosse. Eine politisch-geographische Studie (Munich, 1900, 1911); 
K. Haushofer, Geopolitik des Pazifischen Ozeans, Studien tiber die Wechselbeziehungen 
zwischen Geographie und Geschichte (Berlin, 1924, 1928); Josef Marz, Landmdchte 
und Seemdchte (Weltpol. Biicherei, Bd. 10, Berlin, 1928), and Die Ozeane, in der 
Politik und Staatenbildung (Breslau, 1931); as well as in Admiral Mahan’s classic 
study, Sea Power and History, and that of a follower from the British Navy, Admiral 
G. A. Ballard: America and the Atlantic (New York, 1923). 

1 Hartshorne, op. cit., pp. 208, 213-223; and “The Upper Silesian Industrial 
District,’ Geog. Rev., July, 1934, pp. 423-438. 

"8 H. Hassinger, “Der Staat als Landschaftsgestalter,” Z. f. Geopolitik, 1932, 
pp. 117-122, 182-187; “‘Derwent Whittlesey, ‘‘The Impress of Effective Central 
Authority upon the Landscape,” Annals Assoc. Amer. Geog., June, 1935, pp. 85-97. 
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Few would question the inclusion of this topic in the general 
field of geography, but there is some disagreement among geogra- 
phers over which branch of the subject should include it. Obvious- 
ly, the full study of any region (‘‘special geography”’ in the usual 
German classification) will include these facts and their relation- 
ships along with all other features of the landscape. But regional 
geographers have always had to depend, and as Hettner'* shows 
will continue to depend, on general geography (“‘systematic geog- 
raphy’’), in which any particular feature or group of features are 
studied comparatively in different areas of the world. There is 
proper place here, therefore, for the systematic study of what may, 
for short, be called political features of the landscape, i.e., land- 
scape in the narrower, English sense. Maull argues, with some logic, 
that this is a part of general cultural geography, rather than of 
political geography,’ but the point is perhaps of little practical 
significance; ‘“‘provincial boundaries”’ within a single field of science 
require no markings, let alone patrols. In any case, American geog- 
raphers have had these features called to their attention chiefly 
by students of political geography. 

Debatable Territory. Political geography we have defined as a 
border field of geography; in the foregoing discussion of its content, 
we have noted various topics the pursuit of which leads many of its 
students far beyond the limits of geography. Particularly those 
geographers who define their subject as a science of relationships 
are to be found working “‘in the very midst of history”’ or political 
science. Those who define the subject in terms of chorography, the 


-science of areas, commonly keep closer at home, but some of these 


also go farther in certain directions than seems consistent with 
their fundamental concepts. 

Many readers, no doubt, will ask what value there is in consider- 
ing at great length the academic questions of definition and delimi- 
tation of a field of study. Why not simply let each student work 
where, and as, he pleases; a border subject is bound to overlap two 
or more fields. But is not a border field the very place where a clear 
conception of at least one’s main goal and general limitations is 
most needed? Any who doubt this are referred to the works of 
those writers who have made little effort to define their field or to 

114 Op. cit., p. 218. 


“5 Maull, op. cit., pp. 43-44. Passarge and Hassinger, on the other hand, include 
this as part of political geography. 
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recognize definite limits to the area of knowledge in which they are 
“at home.” The school of Geopolitik includes, no doubt, some of 
the worst offenders in this respect, as critics, both within Germany 
and without, have frequently charged; but they are by no means 
the only ones. 

While it is neither necessary nor desirable to locate any exact 
boundary line nor establish any border control, it is desirable to 
consider the nature of certain debatable areas which some authori- 
ties have included in the field. We need not, however, consider 
further those topics which have already been classified as geo- 
graphic history (the geography of history, according to Brunhes), 
which covers well-nigh the entire field of history and is, ipso facto, 
history. Likewise we shall omit the geography of war, whatever 
be the contributions that geographers have made to that branch 
of history, or more specifically military science. But other topics 
require more examination. 

Passarge, among others, includes in the analysis of internal 
structure the character of population groups as related to the dif- 
ferent natural and cultural landscapes. He is particularly inter- 
ested in the development of different social types: ‘‘nomadic,” 
“fellahin,” ‘‘sartoid,” etc." As a topic of direct interest, this would 
seem to be a problem in the geography of peoples and races, if not 
rather in ethnology."’ The significance of such characteristics to 
political events is surely several steps removed from geography." 
On the other hand, the geographer’s analysis of the different areas 
of a state should certainly include a depiction of parts predomi- 
nantly nomadic, say, in population, in contrast with others settled 
by free farmers or by ‘‘fellahin.”’ 

In interpreting the present area of a state (or of any subdivision), 
we have seen that the geographer draws upon history for the facts 
of development necessary for understanding what he finds today. 
But when we consider the actual processes by which states grow 
or decline in area, with the attention focussed on those processes— 

us “Aufgaben und Methoden der politischen Geographie,” op. cit., pp. 456-460. 

“7 For the distinction here, see Hettner, op. cit., pp. 145-146. Hettner, however, 


recognizes that certain individual geographers who have lived among primitive 
peoples “have maintained a personal union with ethnology.’”’ Passarge would pre- 
sumably be included among these. 

18 The logical extreme of this is found in Banse’s discussion of the relation of 


such characteristics in peoples and nations to the development of the state and the 
conduct of war. Op. cit. 
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the life processes of a state as a space-organism—then he is in 
debatable territory between geography and political science. It 
cannot be questioned that the majority of students of political 
geography have followed Ratzel in including the development and 
growth of states in their field of study."* The school of Geopolitik 
has been particularly concerned with this “dynamics” of the state, 
but some of its members recognize that this carries them, as Sieger 
pointed out, beyond the limits of geography.’”® For those students 
who see the main goal of geography in the study of relations be- 
tween man’s works and earth conditions, the question of develop- 
ment of a state would appear as a proper part of the field. But it is 
particularly here that the geographer will be required to study 
problems remote from his basis of training, problems not only of 
peoples (Volkskunde), which the Geopolitikers do recognize and 
calmly include in their field, but also of political theory. Few geog- 
raphers can command such a range of training and information 
as to work with assurance with this material. Inevitably in most 
cases they will, as Grabowsky™ says of the Geopolitikers, greatly 
over-emphasize the importance of the one factor—area. 

If, however, the geographer’s attention is focussed on the area 
or region, he will be only indirectly interested in the processes that 
led to the historical development of that political area; he will pre- 
fer to leave to others the development of general principles of state 
origin, growth, and decline. 

The analogy with physiographic processes is obvious, and it 
seems fair to suggest that, if the science which studies mountain 


- formations, peneplanation, in general the processes which have 


produced the present forms of the earth’s surfaces, were a proper 
branch of geography as physical geography, then the study of the 
processes which have led to the present forms of the earth’s politi- 


19 Including Vallaux, Vogel, Dix, Maull, Fairgrieve, and, of course, all those 
who wrote in terms of the relations of geography and (political) history. 

120 Lautensach, Geopolitik (Frankfurt a.M., 1929), pp. 5-7; R. Sieger, items on 
“‘Politische Geographie,” “‘Geopolitik,” and “Staatenkunde,” in Politisches Hand- 
worterbuch (Leipzig, 1923). 

121 Adolf Grabowsky, until recently editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Politik, more than 
any other non-geographer of our time, has concerned himself with the relation of 
political geography to political science. In particular, he emphasizes the distinction 
between the former which studies present areas and the latter which studies the 


dynamics of state changes. See particularly his Staat und Raum (Weltpol. Biicherei, 
Bd. I, Berlin, 1928). 
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cal map would likewise be a proper part of political geography.” 
But since I would agree with Hettner'’ and many others that the 
study of physiographic processes for themselves is not in the field of 
the geographer, but is rathera branch of geology (or an independent 
field, if one likes), I would similarly conclude that the study of the 
processes of a real state development is the concern of the student 
whose interest and training have been centered primarily on the 
state itself, rather than upon areas. 

Maull makes the practical claim that, since Kjellén, the greatest 
amount of study of this problem has been made by political geog- 
raphers, most of whom have followed Haushofer into Geopolitik, 
and ‘“‘have surveyed and cultivated in every corner of the field.’ 
But the claim to a field depends perhaps less on the cultivation, 
and more on the value of the crop produced. If that yielded from 
the work of geographers proves inferior, they may decide to give 
place to those more familiar with the soil, though not without 
leaving it significantly enriched by their work. 

Negative decisions in regard to such debatable areas do not mean 
that the political geographer should not, under any circumstances, 
enter them. The individual student may, of course, work with as- 
surance in any area outside his normal field where his general 
training, or special study, have made him familiar with all the ele- 
ments in the problem.’* 

Furthermore, the political geographer desiring to borrow mate- 
rial and conclusions from the neighboring field for his own use will 
frequently find them lacking. In other branches of his subject he 
he has not hesitated in such cases to do his own research, in phys- 
iography, soils, or climate; neither will he stop at the boundary of 
political science, if no one on the other side can help him out.’ 


12 Since first writing this, I find that Maull had previously used the same anal- 
ogy, though it led him to an opposing conclusion, since he includes physiography in 
geography. Otto Maull, “Politische Geographie und Geopolitik,” Geog. Anz., 
1926, p. 251. 

123 Op. cit., pp. 119, 145. See also Barrows, op. cit., p. 4; Douglas Johnson, op. 
cit., pp. 208-211. 

124 Maull, loc. cit. 

26 For example, Whittlesey’s study of Cuba, op. cit. Whittlesey, now a geograph- 
er, was originally trained in political science. 

2 The difficulties are illustrated in my studies of Upper Silesia, where an under- 
standing of the political geography required a study of materials inadequately, or 
not at all, prepared by workers in the proper fields, on such matters as recent his- 
tory, the results of the plebiscite, or the status of the “‘Wasser-polnish’’ dialect. 
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“For individual studies, the sharp delimiting of sciences is without 
any importance, and particularly because a real science of states 
is still lacking, Geography as well as history, has perhaps gone 
occasionally farther than is consistent with the methodical limita- 
tation.”’”” But Penck’s suggestion that the careful scientist should 
always keep consciousof having crossed the boundary** (and there- 
fore presumably would return as soon as possible to his own fields) 
is all too often neglected.'° 

Beyond the Border of Science. If the tendency to follow all the 
aspects of a problem leads the geographer into fields unfamiliar to 
him, much more serious is the tendency to go beyond the study of 
things as they are and render judgments as to what they should be. 
When dealing with some problem in which his own country is 
concerned, the student will strive to demonstrate that things 
should be made as he, a loyal citizen, would like them to be. 

In particular, the greatest liberties with scientific procedure have 
been taken in considering the ‘‘harmonic”’ or “disharmonic”’ char- 
acter of state areas. Because Hungary, deprived of its former sur- 
rounding territories, can be shown to have a disharmonic (or non- 
organic) form, the student who is also a citizen of one of the “re- 
visionist”’ states concludes that therefore these peripheral areas 
should be reunited to Hungary. But this must logically suggest 
that Belgium must be given more agricultural land, whether from 
France or Germany, that the Netherlands must be extended into 
Rhineland, or vice versa, and so on until the whole map of the 
world would have to be redrawn, only to find that few, if any, states 
would even then be really “harmonic.” (What could be done, theo- 
retically, with the various parts of Canada will be clear to most 
American students). The proper function of the political geogra- 
pher is to analyze and appraise the situation; whether a change 
should therefore be sought is a matter for politics—statesmen, if 
you will—to decide. (Actually, of course, it is decided by force, i.e., 
by a resultant of many forces). 

127 Hettner, op. cit., p. 146. 

128 Quoted in H. Lautensach, Geopolitik, p. 6. 

229 Since this criticism is directed particularly, though by no means solely, at 
the followers of Geopolitik, it is only fair to note, among other exceptions in which 
the principal interest of geography is kept constantly before the reader, Albrecht 
Haushofer, Pass-staaten in den Alpen (Berlin, 1928). Perhaps with this idea in 
mind, the author, who is the son of the leader of the Geopolitik group and himself 


a regular correspondent in its Zeitschrift, classifies his book in political geography 
rather than in Geopolitik. 
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Is it necessary to point out that students in every branch of 
science tend to follow this tangent out of science, even where their 
expert knowledge does not equip them to judge the questions at 
issue? Engineers, however limited in economics, do not hesitate to 
tell us that a particular waterway should be constructed. Scientists 
among economists wish to distinguish themselves from those of 
their colleagues who pronounce, for example, on a tariff bill. That 
question, they say, depends on a host of non-economic questions 
of public policy, such as population, standards of living for differ- 
ent classes, questions of war and peace, etc. They believe the econ- 
omist, as scientist, should only describe what would be the econom- 
ic effects of any particular tariff policy. 

A closer comparison is found among ethnologists and anthro- 
pologists. German and Polish authorities in these fields have been 
bombarding each other for decades with research essays claiming 
to prove that the “original” inhabitants of Silesia or Pomorze 
(Corridor) were Germanic or Slavic, respectively. 

As with those fields, the application of political geography to the 
territorial interests of certain states is inevitably opposed to the 
interests of other states. There is the peculiarity of this field which 
makes international codperation, elsewhere a hall-mark of science, 
well-nigh impossible. Excepting for internal problems, such as 
provincial reorganization (of practical significance in recent years 
in Germany), or visionary construction of federated states, changes 
in the political map of the world are possible only by taking from 
Peter to give to Paul. 

This does not deny the right, or even perhaps obligation, of the 
scientist to become either an administrator or a propagandist for 
his country, but when he does so he ceases, for the time being at 
least, to pursue science. From the point of view of science, this 
distinction is essential. In spite of the nationalistic character of 
much of the work in Geopolitik, the Germans in general must be 
credited with having maintained to a greater extent than other 
students the distinction between pure and applied science.° 

180 Albrecht Haushofer states the danger well in the preface of his Pass-staaten 
in den Alpen. Maull’s Politische Geographie maintains objectivity more nearly com- 
pletely than any other major treatise in the field. A fine example of conscious separa- 
tion of science and its political application is given by Sélch in the study frequently 
referred to. He presents first a rigorously scientific study of boundary theory, 49 
pages, followed by two pages of application to the Brenner territory, in which he, 


as Austrian-born and a professor at Innsbruck (since moved to Heidelberg), was 
nationally interested. 
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The Place of Geopolitik. Reference has been made repeatedly 
to the ‘‘school”’ of Geopolitik in Germany, of which Karl Haushofer | 
is the recognized leader. In terms of production and present in- | , 
fluence, this is the most important development in political geog- 
raphy in recent times, if not of any time. In Germany, where by 
all odds the greatest development of the subject of political geog- 
raphy has taken place, almost the entire field has gone over into 
Geopolitik. Furthermore, this movement has received very no- 
table popular support. In spite of a very skeptical attitude on the 
part of both orthodox geographers and political scientists, it bids 

f fair to make important triumphs in the German educational sys- 
a tem, universities and lower schools alike. 

Is Geopolitik a branch of geography and, if so, what relation does 
it bear to political geography? Or is it a branch of political science, 
or, as most of its followers claim, an independent science? In any 
case, its relation to geography must be considered here. 

We have already seen that some of the followers of Geopolitik, 
like Lautensach, see in the study of processes of state changes, the 
dynamics of the state, a fundamental element in Geopolitik that 
distinguishes it from political geography. But to Maull this is 
merely to take a section of knowledge previously worked by politi- 
cal geographers and call it a new field.*? Adolf Grabowsky, the 
political scientist who has most concerned himself with Geopoli- | 
tik,** makes the same distinction as Lautensach, but claims that 
the dynamics of state areas is a proper branch of political science. 

If that were the only doubtful point, the question would be of 
‘minor importance. 


On the other hand, Maull, using Haushofer’s definition and out- ' 


441 Haushofer recommends, as an excellent brief description of the field with full 
bibliography, R. Hennig and Kérholz, Einfihring in die Geopolitik (Leipzig, 1933). 
Hennig’s earlier and fuller treatise, Geopolitik, die Lehre vom Staat als Labewesen 
(Leipzig, Berlin, 1928, 1931), accepted with some reservations by Haushofer, has 
been sharply criticized from both sides of the field; by Krebs in Geog. Z., 1929, p. 
118, and by Grabowsky in Z. f. Politik, 1931, p. 443. For the cartographic methods 
developed in Geopolitik, see Schmidt-Haack, Geopolitischer Typenatlas. Zur Ein- 
fiihring in die Grundbegriffe der Geopolitik (Gotha, 1929). 

1 Maull, “‘Politische Geographie und Geopolitik,’’ Geog. Anz., 1926, pp. 245-253. 
In a reply in the following pages, Haushofer disagrees only on the basis of practical 
educational policy. 

133 In various notes and reviews in the Zeitschrift fiir Politik, of which he was co- 
founder and co-editor until his recent removal—notably in a lengthy critique ‘‘Das 
Problem der Geopolitik,” Z. f. Politik, 1933, pp. 765-802; and in the series of Welt- 


politische Bicherei of which he was editor, including his own volume on Staat und 
Raum. 
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line of problems, concluded that Geopolitik was simply “applied 
political geography,’’ blessed with a highly popular and suitable 
catch-title. In a sense, this is the most accurate description of the 
studies published by the school. But is not the question important, 
where and how applied? Engineering is, in a sense, applied mathe- 
matics, but does it fall within the field of mathematics? If, as he 
says, ‘‘Geopolitik uses the methods of political geography in other 
areas of science (italics mine): current history, history in general, 
political science, etc.,’’° then surely it has left its own domain and 
become a part of whatever area it is working in. 

In the application of any science to practical life, certain assump- 
tions, whether present before, or introduced in the application it- 
self, are of determining importance. In Geopolitik, these are a part 
of the student’s Weltanschauung, in particular, assumptions, ac- 
cording to that point of view, of what “‘ought to be.” Underlying 
many of the illuminating studies of this school, the reader discovers 
the assumption that the facts of natural and social science predes- 
tine a certain arrangement of the territories of states which evil 
or blundering men have interfered with. This, of course, is neither 
geography nor political science, but is at best political philosophy, 
at worst national politics. Whether this be interpreted as a partial 
return to the “geographic materialism’ of the middle nineteenth 
century,'** or to certain teleological principles of the earth surfaces 
to state areas, we have in either case another throwback to “en- 
vironmentalism,”’ in a form which permits the exploitation of the 
purely nationalistic interests of the student.*’ 


4 Maull referred here no doubt to the “geopolitical reporting’’ of world news in 
the Z. f. Geopolitik. These are somewhat similar to the interpretations of news by 
various historians and political scientists in Current History Magazine, but unfor- 
tunately are written by only three writers, each of whom must interpret monthly the 
events in one third of the world. Hence Maull’s reports of ‘‘the American world” (in 
which he is “‘at home” in Brazil) are not to be taken as a measure of that scholar’s 
abilities. He has since given up this work. 

1% Maull, loc. cit. Writing a year or so earlier, Maull classified Geopolitik along 
with Ethno-Wirtschafts-, Sozio- and Herrschaftspolitik as subjects to be cultivated 
by Staatswissenschaft (political science?). But for the development of the science of 
the state, geography is an indispensable basis. Politische Geographie, pp. 71-78. 

1% From the criticism of the communist writer K. B. Wittfogel, ‘‘Geopolitik, 
geographischer Materialismus und Marxismus,’’ Unter dem Banner des Marzismus, 
1929, Nos. 1, 4, and 5, quoted in Z. f. Geopolitik, 1932, pp. 581-591. 

87 Sauer, “‘Recent Developments in Cultural Geography,” op. cit., p. 208, 210. 
(It is however misleading to include Maull’s Politische Geographie as a product of 
this school. Although Maull is, or was for a time, a member of the group, there is 
clearly little or nothing in his book that is taken from Geopolitik.) 
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If Maull’s description, ‘‘applied political geography,” correctly 
depicts the original intent of the founders of Geopolitik, the move- 
ment has become much more than that. It is difficult to state at 
any time just what is included by this group in their subject, since 
they do not seem to adhere to any fixed concepts. Maull, as well as 
Grabowsky, has criticized the Geopolitikers for neglecting to con- 
sider carefully the nature of their problem, while piling up a great 
quantity of material, much of it deficient in quality because of the 
lack of clear concepts of scope and methods."** We have already 
noted the somewhat broad definition which Haushofer and his 
followers have given to their field.** More definite is their simple 
statement that Geopolitik cultivates the border area of geography, 
history, and political science. But in that case what need is there 


for it? Surely political geography reaches fully to the borders of 


political science, if it does not in practice overlap them. If political 
science and history have failed to meet, or to reach the corner where 
they meet political geography, that would seem to be a problem 
for workers in those fields, hardly for geographers. 

After various critics pointed out that Haushofer, in limiting his 
study to the relation of the state to its area (Raum), had left out 
other factors affecting the state,° the field of Geopolitik was 
widened to include the ethnic aspect as well as the spacial aspect.’ 
Obviously there is little reason to stop here, and Geopolitik now 
appears to assume full charge of the study of the state: ““Geopolitik 
als Nationale Staatswissenschaft.’”’* Haushofer himself shows 


138 Maull, “Politische Geographie und Geopolitik,” op. cit., pp. 245-246; Gra- 


. bowsky, ‘‘Das Problem der Geopolitik,’’ op. cit., p. 781. 


139 “Die Wissenschaft von der politischen Lebensform im (natiirlichen) Lebens- 
raum, in ihrer Erdgebundenheit und Bedingtheit durch geschichtliche Bewegung.” 
Originally stated in an early number of their Zeitschrift, this is repeated, with the 
addition of the word in parentheses, in K. Haushofer, ‘‘Politische Erdkunde und 
Geopolitik,” in Freie Wege Vergleichender Erdkunde (Festgabe E. v. Drygalski, 
Munich, 1925), pp. 87, 90; in Haushofer, Obst, et al., Bausteine zur Geopolitik (Ber- 
lin, 1928); and in H. Lautensach, ed., Geopolitik (Frankfort, 1929), p. 5. 

4° As in his introduction to the German translation of Fairgrieve’s work, op. 
cit. Vogel accused the group in general of having ‘somewhat neglected the (four) 
other aspects of Kjellén’s system in favor of his Geopolitik, which has developed into 
a kind of popular catchword.” “Kjellén, Rudolf,” in Encyc. Soc. Sci. 

41 Max Baumann, “Raum und Staat”’ (in reply to Grabowsky’s critique), Z. f. 
Geopolitik, 1933, pp. 554-559. Likewise the editor’s note, which includes both ap- 
plied political geography and “Biopolitik,” in Geopolitik, Z. f. Geopolitik, 1933, 
p. 305. 


442 As shown in various recent articles in Z. f. Geopolitik, 1933, pp. 301-304, 305, 
501-505, 555-559, 559-564. 
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clearly the dominating national political interest in his comments 
on the criticisms of certain French geographers.'!“ 

If at this point the geographer feels justified in turning over the 
question of Geopolitik to the students of political science, he can- 
not do so without first emphasizing the real contribution which its 
followers have undoubtedly made to the study of the state. From 
the point of view of a geographer, it has been necessary to examine 
the work of this school critically (for one who studied a Polish- 
German border problem, it was especially necessary). But it must 
be recognized that if the geographers who developed Geopolitik 
have penetrated far into political science, they have gone into 
areas where political scientists themselves, excepting Kjellén, 
have shown little interest, and they have contributed new ideas 
and methods that may well prove as fertilizing as, say, Miss Sem- 
ple’s studies in the field of American history.“ 

If this offers an opportunity to the political scientist, it likewise 
constitutes a challenge. If he cannot accept Haushofer’s conclusion 
that geography should represent the ‘“‘superintendent of construc- 
tion,’’ rather than ‘“‘merely the recorder,”’ in the field of Staaten- 
kunde, can he answer the charge that his study of the states of the 
world is often built in the air, or on paper, rather than on the actual 
earth of the particular states?’ If one feels that many of the 
Haushofer school fail in practice because they attempt to study 
Staatenkunde without a thorough training in political science, is 
Haushofer not on the other hand correct in insisting that ‘‘this 
field cannot be properly developed without a thorough grounding 
in Erdkunde (geography)’’?"“* 

What is suggested, then, is that there is, in theory at least, a 
part of the field of political science which workers in that general 
field, with but few exceptions, have overlooked, with unfortunate 

“3 Z. f. Geopolitik, 1932, pp. 591-594. His colleagues “treiben nur als echte 
Deutsche!” Among the criticisms, which are quoted in part in the following pages 
of his journal, are: Demangeon, ‘‘Geographie politique,’’ Annales de Geog., 1932, 


pp. 22-31; ter Veen, “De Geopolitik als sociale wetenschap,” de Gids (Amsterdam), 
1931, pp. 348-360. 


44 Lautensach almost suggests this: ‘When there is a well-developed science of 
the state (Staatslehre), that may perhaps regard Geopolitik with some right as its 
domain.” Op. cit., p. 5. 

48 Haushofer, op. cit., pp. 89 ff. The charge is directed particularly at German 
scholars and statesmen whose failure to understand the geographic foundations of 


their own and other states was, he thinks, a great factor in his country’s downfall. 
M6 Loc. cit. 
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effects on their studies of states. Such a part-discipline, whether 
called Geopolitik or not, must, as Hettner says, ‘have a strong 
geographic woof,” though the designs be taken from history and 
political science. ‘‘Its relation to political geography is the same as 
that of geographic botany (plant ecology) to plant geography, or 
geographic zoélogy to animal geography.’’!” 

If this subject be, in theory, a part of the field of political science, 
there remains the question raised by Maull’s challenge, previously 
referred to, whether in fact the political scientist will not, by neg- 
lect, surrender it, if he has not already done so, to those who, in- 
vading it from the geographical side, have been so assiduously 
surveying and cultivating it. Botany and zoélogy have long rec- 
ognized and appropriated the geographical aspects of their fields, 
and many historians have followed where Hereford George, Sem- 
ple, and other geographers first led the way. Of political scientists 
since Kjellén, only Grabowsky appears to have seen the opportu- 
nity and challenge presented to them. He recognizes Geopolitik at 
least as a method of study, and has repeatedly expressed his ap- 
preciation of the valuable work that Haushofer and his school have 
done in stimulating interest in, and developing the technique of, 
this tool for the study of actual states.'** Nor does he fail to recog- 
nize the importance of political geography as an independent 
field, training in which is essential for the political scientist who is 
to use the method of Geopolitik in the study of states.'® 

In fact, however, the political geographers cannot afford to turn 
away completely from the school of Geopolitik. The members of 
that group, in studies published independently and in the earlier 
volumes of their Zeitschrift, have enormously enriched the material 
of political geography.*® To the predominantly theoretical litera- 


“7 Hettner, op. cit., p. 145. This distinction between geography and the geo- 
graphical aspects of the biological sciences is clarified on pp. 141-142. 

48 Tn his introduction to Passarge’s article on political geography in Z. f. Politik, 
Oct., 1931, p. 444; and in “‘Das Problem der Geopolitik,” op. cit., p. 779. In his 
Staat und Raum: Grundlagen rdumlichen Denkens in der Weltpolitik, he depends 
very largely on the work of the Haushofer school. Note also his qualified agreement 
with Hettner’s viewpoint, p. 9. 


“49 “Tas Problem der Geopolitik,” op. cit., p. 714; Raum und Staat, pp. 5-11, 
28-30, etc. 

460 Note especially the volume edited by Karl Haushofer, with chapters by him- 
self, Lautensach, Maull, W. Geisler and others (including, significantly, Adolf 
Grabowsky): Jenseits der Grossmdchte; Erganzungsband zur Neubearbeitung der 
Grossmdchte Rudolf Kjelléns (Leipzig-Berlin, 1932). 
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ture of that field they have added a great pile of specific studies of 
many states and areas. Further, if the subject is to take over and 
develop in German universities the whole field of the study of 
states, that will include, as one of several branches, the original 
parent-field of political geography. Thus Germany, which already 
has many more political geographers than all the rest of the world 
together, should continue to contribut? importantly in that field, 
(depending, of course, on what effect the changed situation in 
Germany may have on the development of social science in gen- 
eral). 

Conclusion. Geographers have always recognized a political 
aspect of their field, particularly the political structure of regions 
they studied. As a special branch of their field, political geography 
was definitely founded by Ratzel near the end of the last century 
and developed, on those foundations, by geographers in Germany 
and France. The direction pursued by the political scientist Kjellén 
attracted little attention in his field, but was taken up with great 
zeal by geographers. The recent developments in political geog- 
raphy have been almost entirely the work of geographers, who 
have not merely surveyed the field but produced a great number 
of detailed regional studies. If the nationalistic tendentiousness 
of many of these justifies the epithet of ‘‘wayward child” for this 
branch of geography, it remains nevertheless within the family, 
and it is for geographers particularly to consider its reform. 

As a branch of geography defined in terms of “relationships,” 
political geography is provided with a field ample enough for 
study, but one which inevitably penetrates far into neighboring 
fields and appears to many to lack any proper center of interest or 
material subject of study. The other leading philosophy of geog- 
raphy, that of chorography, as stated by Hettner, Passarge, and 
others, includes a more restricted and more clearly focussed field 
for the political geographer, namely, the study of the areas of states, 
in both their external and internal characteristics, including the 
description, interpretation, and appraisal of areal facts of the state. 
The political geographers whose work is based on this latter 


41 “Tt is not for science to hunt around after an objectivity foreign to life. 
Science, especially political science, should be an expression of the people and the 
time.” Baumann, in Z. f. Geopolitik, 1933, p. 556. See also current numbers of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik, under its new leadership, particularly the revised program 
for the Hochschule fiir Politik, Z. f. Politik, 1933. 
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concept, though they differ in drawing the outer boundaries of 
their subject, agree generally in regard to the basic topics to be 
studied. 

Finally it may be added, that, in view of the great number of 
theoretical treatises in this field—notably those of Ratzel, Vallaux, 
Supan, Vogel and Maull—the great need in the immediate future 
is for detailed studies of particular regions or states. On the other 
hand, the criticisms of many such studies which have been made 
indicate that in undertaking such problems students will do well 
to clarify their concepts of the nature and purpose of political 
geography. 

In reference to the neighboring science, it should be stated 
explicitly that there is no intention of fencing off the field of politi- 
cal geography from that of political science, and no wish to estab- 
lish rights against presumed trespassers. No two fields of science 
can meet without some overlapping. If we may use the analogy of 
the sea-coast, it may be explored both by the landsman and the 
sailor, but the fundamental interest of the two is quite different; 
the landsman, let us say, is interested in the effects of the sea on 
his fields, in securing mussels from the tidal marshes, in casting 
his fish-line into the breakers; if he wishes to catch the fish of deeper 
waters, he must go in a boat and learn the ways of a sailor. It is not 
necessary to determine any fast line between the two; it is neces- 
sary only to recognize where one is at home. In coves and harbors, 
where deep water comes close to land, the political scientist and 


the geographer will meet, we may hope, on a friendly coéperative 
basis. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE 1932 PRESIDENTIAL 
VOTE IN CHICAGO 


HAROLD F. GOSNELL AND NORMAN N. GILL 
University of Chicago 


In many ways, the city of Chicago is typical of the United States 
as a whole in the twentieth century. It is a cross-section of the mix- 
ture of races, religions, sects, linguistic groups, and economic classes 
that go to make up modern America. In the past two decades, the 
political behavior of the citizens of Chicago in national elections 
has been similar to that of the entire American electorate. Except 
for the election of 1916, when Hughes carried the city by a narrow 
margin, the presidential candidate who carried Chicago also carried 
the electoral college. 

At irregular intervals, there have occurred in American party 
history certain crucial presidential elections which appear to have 
set the party alignments for several decades. The election of 1896 
was such an election, since it determined the supremacy of the 
Republican party for a period of a quarter of a century, interrupted 
only by the Wilson Administration, which came to power because 
of a split in the Republican ranks. A new era in American politics 
was definitely started by the election of 1932 which ended the 
Republican dominance. An intensive study of the behavior of the 
voters in Chicago during this political upheaval will throw some 
light upon the motivation of the voters in the entire United States. 

A number of methods might have been employed to study the 
action of the voters in Chicago on November 8, 1932. We might 
have employed the interview method on an extensive scale with 
individual voters in order to ascertain their views before the elec- 
tion or to get some of their rationalizations after the election. We 
might have tried to get some intensive case studies of individual 
voters in order to see what place the particular act of voting had in 
their total life pattern.? Because of reasons of economy and per- 
sonal preference, we decided instead to employ a combination of 
the descriptive, statistical, and expert opinion methods. The de- 


1 The interview method which was employed in the Non-Voting (Chicago, 1924) 
and my Getting Out the Vote (Chicago, 1927) studies was very expensive. It is one 
thing to ask a citizen why he did not vote and quite another thing to ask a voter 
why he voted as he did.’ 

? One of the authors has been collecting political biographies. 
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scriptive materials collected included newspaper articles, fugitive 
campaign materials, reports of political meetings, and reports of 
first-hand observations of events on election day. It was not nec- 
essary to employ any field workers to collect the statistical data, 
since these were already compiled in convenient form in records of 
the election commissioners’ office and in the census tract returns 
for the city of Chicago.’ After the descriptive and quantitative 
data had been thoroughly analyzed, interviews with ward com- 
mitteemen and aldermen were arranged. These experts in party 
management gave freely of their time when we presented to them 
the problems which arose out of our preliminary analyses. 

On the basis of the results obtained in a number of other quanti- 
tative studies of voting behavior,‘ the variables listed in Table I 
were assumed to have some relationship to the Roosevelt vote in 
1932. The next step in the analysis was to divide the city into units 
which would be numerous enough to justify the use of the correla- 
tion techniques and which would not be so minute as to cut across 
the precinct or census tract lines. Since we were anxious to pre- 
serve both political and community boundaries, we finally decided 
to take the seventy-five local communities as defined by the census 
and see how they were cut by the 1921 ward lines.’ This method 
produced 166 subdivisions for the entire city. After plotting several 
scatter diagrams for different combinations of our variables, we 
concluded that the behavior of the voters in the areas inhabited 
largely by Negroes was so atypical that it deserved separate con- 
sideration. Consequently, the areas in which the Negro population 
was 20 per cent or over were excluded from the general analysis. 
The main conclusions in this study apply to the variations dis- 
covered in the 147 subdivisions of the city of Chicago that were 
inhabited largely by whites. 

The variables were selected with definite hypotheses in mind. It 
was assumed that the per cent of the total vote cast for Alfred E. 


* Election returns were obtained from the Chicago Daily News Almanac and 
Yearbook, the Public Service Leader, and the records of the Board of Election Com- 
missioners of Chicago; census data, from E. W. Burgess and C. Newcomb (eds.), 
Census Data of the City of Chicago, 1930 (Chicago, 1933). The authors are indebted 
to Miss Margaret J. Schmidt for aid in the computations. 

4 W. F. Ogburn and N. 8S. Talbot, ‘‘A Measurement of the Factors in the Presi- 
dential Election of 1928,” Social Forces, Vol. 8, pp. 175-183 (December, 1929); 
C. H. Wooddy, The Case of Frank L. Smith (Chicago, 1930), Appendix, pp. 364-382. 

’ An attempt was made also to include the 1931 ward lines, but it was discovered 
that these lines cut across many of the census communities. 
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Smith in the presidential election of 1928 and the per cent of the 
total vote cast for J. Hamilton Lewis in the senatorial election of 
1930 would together constitute a measure of the traditional Demo- 
cratic vote in Chicago in elections at which national issues were at 
stake. The vote for Lewis in 1930 assumed such landslide propor- 
tions that the objection might be raised that it was not typical. It 
is true that Lewis led the Democratic ticket in 1930, but there 
appears to be a more or less constant relationship between his vote 
and the vote for the other Democratic candidates. Consequently, 
the variations in the Lewis vote may be taken as an indication of 
where the Democrats were strong and where they were weak prior 
to the presidential election of 1932. 

The woman vote was measured by the per cent that the women 
registered voters were of the total number of registered voters in 
October, 1930. At one time, the votes of men and women were kept 
separate in Chicago, but this has not been done since 1920.7 The 
registration figures, when broken down into the 147 units, give an 
indirect measure of the influence of sex upon voting. The 1930, 
rather than the 1932, registration figures were chosen because 1930 
was a census year. There was practically no difference in the sex 
ratios for the two registrations. 

Since Illinois has a party column type of ballot, an elector may 
vote for all of the candidates of a given party by putting a cross 
mark in the appropriate party circle. As a measure of the strength 
of the party organizations, we chose the per cent that the ballots 
marked straight were of the total number of ballots cast in the 
presidential election of 1932. In each of the 147 units, we combined 
the straight Republican and the straight Democratic ballots and 
expressed them as a ratio of the total vote cast. In the aggregate of 
these units, the number of straight Democratic votes exceeded the 
number of straight Republican votes cast.* This means that this 
variable is a better index of the strength of the Democratic political 
machine than it is of the strength of the Republican. 

While Illinois does not have the optional referendum, the state 


* The coéfficient of correlation between the Smith vote and the Lewis vote, 
Tab = .78. 

’ For an interesting analysis of the 1915 mayoralty vote, using the separate fig- 
ures, see T. Kelley, Statistical Method (New York, 1924), p. 183. 

§ In the 1932 election, the total number of votes cast was 1,423,074; the total 
number of straight votes was 831,596, of which 533,801 were Democratic and 
297,795 were Republican. 
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constitution provides that state bond issues shall be referred to a 
popular vote.® In order to get an index of attitude of the Chicago 
electorate toward public expenditures, we took the per cent ‘“‘yes”’ 
on the bond issue voted upon November 4, 1930, under the follow- 
ing title: ‘‘Shall an act of the General Assembly authorizing the 
issuance of $14,000,000 in bonds for a state-wide system of con- 
servation and forest preserves and public recreation grounds go 
into full force and effect?’”’ This measure was opposed by the 
Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, the Chicago Tribune, and the 
Chicago Daily News.'° It was assumed that the most tax-conscious 
elements would vote ‘‘no.” 

The attitude of the Chicago voters on the liquor issue was ascer- 
tained by the per cent voting “‘yes”’ on the following public policy 


-measure which was submitted November 4, 1930: ‘Shall the Eight- 


eenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States which 
among other things prohibits the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes within the United 
States be repealed?”’ The vote on this measure was purely directory 
and had no legal effect on the status of prohibition in Illinois, but 
it clearly indicated where the wet and dry areas were in the city. 
The measure was opposed by the Chicago Daily News, which had 
been traditionally dry, and favored by the Chicago Tribune and the 
two Hearst papers, the Herald and Examiner and the American." 

As a measure of the interest shown in Weting in the various 
areas of the city, we took the per cent that the registered voters 
were in 1930 of the total number of adult citizens. The revised 
October registration figures were employed, and from the census 
tract tables of population 21 years of age and over we took the 
aggregate of the following: native whites of native white parentage, 
native whites of foreign or mixed parentage, Negroes, and natural- 
ized citizens.” From Table I, it appears that there were more regis- 
tered voters in some areas than there were adult citizens. There 
was a lapse of nine months between the census-taking date and the 
registration date. However, we are of the opinion that this alone 
does not account for phenomenally high registrations in some areas. 
Other evidence indicates that there is considerable padding of 
registration lists in some parts of Chicago." The variable under 

® Art. IV, paragraph 18. 10 Issues of November 3, 1930. 

1 Issues of November 3, 1930. 2 Op. cit., pp. 299-312 and 313-326. 


18 Women’s Civic Council, A Partial Record of the Conduct of Elections in Chicago 
and Cook County from December 1922 to June 1934 (Chicago, 1934). 
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consideration therefore represents the element of fraudulent regis- 
tration as well as interest in voting. 


TaB_e | 
VARIABLES USED IN STUDY OF 1932 PRESIDENTIAL VOTE IN CHICAGO 
(N = 147) 
Per cent Standard 
Leiter Variable Dete for Men 
Symbol Ci Item Item . 
uty tion 
a Smith Vote 1928 49.2 51.7 23.5 88.1 15.0 
b Lewis Vote 1930 7a. 76.0 42.9 91.5 8.6 
c Roosevelt Vote 1932 59.2 63.4 29.6 90.0 13.1 
d Women Voters 1930 41.8 40.4 8.5 §2.5 6.8 
e Party Vote 1932 58.4 58.4 28.1 87.3 12.0 
f Bond Issue 1930 58.0 56 .6 43.8 85.6 me 
g Wet Vote 1930 78.6 78.4 59.7 93.3 5.7 
h Voting Interest 1930 66.3 66.8 34.2 104.1 11.0 
t Foreign Birth 1930 26.9 31.2 13.2 67.3 10.9 
j Catholic Origins 1930 32.4 34.1 4.2 84.6 21.0 
k Median Rental 1930 $49.56 $47.5 $15.22 $129.4 18.5 
l Home Ownership 1930 31.1 35.8 7 82.5 19.1 
m Unemployment 1931 22.7 28.3 3.7 69.4 12.5 


The variables described so far have all concerned the political 
behavior of citizens in Chicago. We were interested also in relating 
these variables to social and economic conditions. From the census 
data, the following measures were selected: foreign birth as shown 
by the per cent that the adult naturalized citizens were of the total 
number of adult citizens, Catholic origins as shown by the per cent 
of the total population composed of those who were born or whose 
parents were born in Catholic countries," economic status as shown 
by median rental, home ownership as shown by the per cent that 
the owned homes were of the total number of homes," and unem- 
ployment as shown by the per cent unemployed in 1931 of the gain- 
ful workers 10 years of age and over.’* These measures were not per- 
fect; nor did they include all the aspects of the situation which we 
would have liked to cover. However, they represent the best de- 


“ Per cent native white of foreign or mixed parentage and foreign-born white 
from countries of origin which are held to be Catholic (Irish Free State, Belgium, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Lithuania, Italy, 
and French Canada) of the total population. Op. cit., pp. 191-233, 245-298. 

Tbid., pp. 567-594. 


6 Tbid., pp. 477-537, and the 1931 figures secured through the courtesy of Joseph 
F. Veseley. 
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vices we could work out from the available sources.’ The index to 
religious affiliations is highly unsatisfactory, but the Census of 
Religious Bodies does not give figures for any subdivisions of the 
city. No unemployment census has been taken since 1931. 

The next step in the analysis of the 1932 election returns was to 
find the relationship of the Roosevelt vote to the 12 remaining 
variables. This was done by calculating product moment coéffi- 
cients of correlation for each of the 12 combinations. Column one or 
row one of Table II gives these values. Placing them in the order 
of their magnitude without regard to signs, the coéfficients involv- 
ing the Roosevelt vote are as follows: Smith vote (r.. =.94), Lewis 
vote (r.. =.84), party voting (r.. =.84), Catholic origins (r.; =.78), 
unemployment =.76), foreign birth (r.;=.73), median rental 
(rx =—.68), woman vote (r.a =.66), wet vote (r., =.62), bond issue 
(r.; =—.40), interest in voting (r=...27), and home ownership 
(r.. = —.05). The high value for the first of these coéfficients means 
that the variations in the Roosevelt vote closely paralleled the 
variations in the Smith vote. While Roosevelt, on the average, 
received nearly 12 per cent more of the total vote than did Smith, 
Roosevelt’s highest votes were obtained mainly in the same areas 
where Smith obtained his highest votes. Similarly, Roosevelt was 
generally least popular in the areas where Smith had been least 
popular. Another method of interpreting this coéfficient is to say 
that roughly 88 per cent of the variations of the Roosevelt vote, 
or r’, is directly associated with variations of the Smith vote. The 
association of the Roosevelt vote with the next five variables is 
close, but not as close as in the case of the Smith vote. The negative 
sign for the correlation between the Roosevelt vote and median 
rental means that the relationship is inverse. In other words, the 
Roosevelt vote was generally high in those areas where the rents 
were low and vice versa. The relationship between the Roosevelt 
vote and the woman vote may be interpreted in the same fashion. 
Much smaller in size are the coéfficients involving the covariation 
of the Roosevelt vote and the last three measures, namely, bond 
issue, interest in voting, and home ownership. We can say that the 
Roosevelt vote has no apparent relationship to the presence or 
absence of home-owners, and that it has a loose positive association 
with the affirmative votes on the bond issue and an even looser 
association with interest in voting. 


- 17 In a later study, data from the 1934 census will be employed. 
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It frequently happens that an examination of the scatter diagram 
for paired observations of the corresponding values of two variables 
yields more information than the coéfficient of correlation. Such 
diagrams were prepared for the 12 combinations under considera- 
tion, and the exceptional cases were listed for later investigation by 
the interview method. It was found that the areas where the Roose- 
velt vote was about the same as the Smith vote contained a large 
Catholic population which was already strongly Democratic in 
1928. A few of these areas also contained a strong Republican 
machine which was more active in 1932 for the Republican candi- 
date for governor than it was in 1928.1* The areas in which the 
shift to Roosevelt was most marked were those in which the Re- 
publican organization depended largely upon local spoils. After the 
Democratic victory of 1930, there were wholesale desertions of the 
Republican ship in these districts. 

An examination of the scatter diagrams also threw some light on 
the question of why certain variables were not more closely related 
to the Roosevelt vote. While the association of the Roosevelt vote 
with measure of Catholic origins was close, there were certain non- 
Catholic areas which voted overwhelmingly for Roosevelt. A sam- 
pling of some of these areas showed that many of them had a large 
Jewish population. The Democratic candidate for governor was a 
Jew and undoubtedly helped all his running mates in areas where 
the people of his group were numerous." In a few of the areas where 
the ratio of persons of Catholic origins was high, the Roosevelt vote 
was not quite as high as one might expect. It was found that one of 
the Republican factions was particularly strong in these areas. The 
Republican candidate for governor was a member of this faction, 
and he ran ahead of his ticket in these districts. 

A priori, one might have expected to find a closer correlation be- 
tween the Roosevelt vote and the measures of economic status. The 
coéfficient of —.68 between the Roosevelt vote and median rental 
accounts for about 46 per cent of the variations (r?). What were 
some of the influences which were reducing the closeness of this 
association? The scatter diagram, a map of the Roosevelt vote, and 
the interviews with ward committeemen indicated that in the out- 

8 The William Hale Thompson faction of the Republican party nominated its 
candidate for governor (Len Small) in 1932, but not in 1928. 


1® This was especially true in the 24th ward, which roughly coincides with census 
community 30. It was true also in the 5th and 46th wards on the West Side. 
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lying residential areas of the city there were voters who were pay- 
ing modest rentals who still adhered to the Republican party. As 
one ward committeeman put it, ‘‘This ward is strongly conserva- 
tive and Republican. It is made up of Yankee, Protestant, dry 
home-owners. Regardless of the depression, they supported 
Hoover.” Since there were a large number of home-owners in these 
areas, the median rental figures were somewhat misleading. The 
most prosperous residents of these areas did not pay rent, and those 
who paid did not live in the most attractive dwelling places. On 
the other hand, there were parts of the city where the rentals were 
high and the Roosevelt vote was also higher than might have been 
expected. For the most part, these districts were found in those 
hotel areas where the Democrats were fairly well organized. 

In his study of the 1928 presidential election in certain northern 
counties of the United States, Ogburn found that the prohibition 
issue was of primary importance. In the present study, the zero 
order coéfficients place the wet vote below many other measures. 
While most of the wets in Chicago were Democrats, it was found 
that in a number of bright-light areas such as the North Side, 
Uptown, and Lake View communities there were clusters of wet 
Republicans. It is surprising that there were not more of these 
clusters, considering the fact that the Chicago Tribune had waged 
a vigorous campaign to get the Republican party to adopt a wet 
stand. There were also some relatively dry areas which showed a 
higher Democratic vote in 1932 than one might expect. Included in 
this group were the areas where there were persons owning their 
own homes, or paying modest rentals, who were hit particularly 
hard by the economic depression. Before 1930, most of the voters 
in these districts had voted dry and for the Republican party, but 
in 1932 they shifted over to the Democratic party without chang- 
ing their stand on the prohibition issue. 

It is clear from the above discussion that the Roosevelt vote was 
closely related to a number of variables. How can a more complete 
picture of the total situation be presented? One method is to an- 
alyze the ratios in small and more or less homogeneous communi- 
ties. In a Polish community where Roosevelt’s vote was 20 per 
cent above his city average, there were relatively more unemployed, 
more persons of Catholic origins, more foreign-born, and more 
straight-ticket voters than in the city at large.?° In a section where 


20 Census community 24. 
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the Roosevelt vote was less than his city average, the opposite con- 
ditions were found, i.e., relatively speaking, unemployment was 
less, rents were higher, the ratio of women registered was higher, 
and there was a greater proportion of native white Protestants.” 
The following general view of the situation was given by a Repub- 
lican ward committeeman: ‘‘The vote was due to Roosevelt’s 
personal popularity; to a strong Democratic organization with 
plenty of patronage; a grudge vote against Hoover; and to a de- 
mand for a new deal and some Messiah to lead the way out of the 
depression. Unemployment was by far the most important factor 
in the 1932 election. The wet issue also played a réle. The Demo- 
cratic party was only the instrument for the people to express their 
grudge vote against the previous Administration, not the cause of 
victory as such.’ 

The close association of the Roosevelt vote with so many vari- 
ables raises a number of questions. Are not some of these variables 
measuring the same thing? What are the intercorrelations of these 
measures? Do the coéfficients tend to group themselves in clusters? 
What is the net effect of changes in one variable upon the Roosevelt 
vote when the influence of other variables is kept constant? The 
statistical device of partial correlation is useful in answering some 
of these questions. In order to solve the equations involved in this 
technique, it is necessary to have all of the intercorrelations. These 
are presented in Table II. 

Since the calculations involved in partial correlation become in- 
creasingly complicated as new variables are added, it was decided 
to select five independent variables for this step in the analysis. 
Which variables should be eliminated? It was decided to eliminate 
those whose relationship to the Roosevelt vote was low. In this 
group came the bond issue, interest in voting, and home-ownership. 
It was decided also to eliminate one of every set of variables that 
appeared to be measuring the same thing. Since the resemblance 
between the Smith vote and the Lewis vote was close, it was 
decided to drop the Lewis vote. The relationships of the two vari- 
ables, foreign birth and Catholic origins, with all of the other vari- 
ables tended to be very similar; so foreign birth was not included 
in the calculations of the partial coéfficients. The same observation 
applies to women, median rental, and unemployment. While un- 


*1 Census communities 1, 39, 41, 75. 
2 In a near West Side ward. 
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employment had signs which were opposite to the other two vari- 
ables, all three are measures of economic status. Of the three, un- 
employment was chosen because it is more closely related to the 
Roosevelt vote.” 

The fourth order coéfficients of partial correlation are presented 
in Table III. The first one of these (1... jmge= -673) means that keeping 
religion, unemployment, the wet vote, and the party vote variables 
constant, the partial correlation between the Roosevelt vote and 
the Smith vote remains at .673. In other words, after making allow- 
ances for the other influences mentioned, the traditional Demo- 
cratic vote still remains close to the Roosevelt vote in Chicago. 


TaBLeE III 


FOURTH ORDER PARTIAL COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 


Smith, Un- Smith, Re- 
Vote, Party Party Vote Party Vote so eee: 
Vote Vote Wet Vote 
Smith 
.673 
Religion 
Tej.amge -069 
Unemployment 
Tem.aige 
Wet Vote 
Teg.aime -206 
Party Vote 
Tes.ajimg 


The partials between the other variables and the Roosevelt vote 
are much lower. Although the zero order coéfficient between the 
Roosevelt vote and Catholic origins is fairly high, when the Smith 
vote, unemployment, the wet vote, and the party vote are kept 
constant, the partial becomes insignificant. This is largely because 
the Smith vote and Catholic origins are so closely related to each 
other. Another way of expressing this relationship would be to say 
that if areas could be found where the Smith vote, the unemploy- 

** In this connection, the ordinary regression equations for the Roosevelt vote 
as a function of these variables are of interest. X,=20.92+.8221 X., X-=9.74 
+.9184 —49.40+4+1.439 X,, X.=46.74+4+.4883 X;, X-=41.05+.7904 X,,. 


The standard errors of estimate for each of these equations are: S..c=4.6, Sc..=8.1, 
8...= 10.3, S..5=8.2, Se.m=8.6. 
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ment ratio, the wet vote, and the party vote did not change, such 
variations as occurred in the ratio of persons of Catholic origins 
would show no marked association with the Roosevelt vote. To 
take an extreme illustration, imagine a group of areas where the 
Smith vote was very low, most of the men were employed in 1931, 
a relatively large proportion of the voters were dry, and com- 
paratively few straight ballots were cast in 1932. In these areas, 
the ratios of persons of Catholic origins would be low, and such 
slight variations as took place in them would show no definite 
relationship to the Roosevelt vote.” 

Another surprising relationship revealed by the coéfficients of 
partial correlation is the fact that the unemployment variable is 
not close to the Roosevelt vote when the Smith vote, Catholic 
origins, the wet vote, and straight party voting are held constant. 
Certainly the average increase of 12 per cent in the Democratic 
vote over the entire city between 1928 and 1932 can be attributed 
largely to economic considerations. However, when we come to 
examine a map of the city we find that the greatest increases did 
not always occur in the areas where unemployment was greatest. 
In the areas where employment was still high, the voters were 
suffering various deprivations. Bank failures and the collapse of 
security values involved radical changes in the standard of living 
of many. The resultant tensions fomented a reaction against the 
Republican régime. Regardless of the social and economic charac- 
teristics of a given ward, every political expert interviewed was 
firmly of the belief that the most significant ‘“‘cause’’ of the election 
turnover was the economic one.” 

The net correlations of the Roosevelt vote with the wet vote 
and with party voting were not as close as might have been ex- 
pected. According to one study, the net correlation of the Smith 
vote with the wet vote was high in 1928.% In Chicago, however, 
the relation of the Smith vote to the wet vote was so close that the 


#2>bMany statisticians prefer to use the equation of net regression for problems 
like the present one. The equation is : X.=2.69+.5428 X,+.2242 X,+.2002 X, 
+.0253 X;+.1063 X,,. Its standard error of estimate is: S-.aegim = 3.8747. The param- 
eters of this equation place the variables in the same order of importance in 
determining X, as do the coéfficients of partial correlation. 

28 Economic influences were referred to as “depression psychology,” “anti- 
Hoover” sentiment, a “‘craze’”’ to throw out the “ins.” 

* Ogburn and Talbot, op. cit. 
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partial between the Roosevelt vote and the wet vote was not high. 
The second highest of all the partials is that between the Roosevelt 
vote and party voting, keeping constant the Smith vote, Catholic 
origins, unemployment, and the wet vote. This means that party 
organization came second after party tradition in explaining the 
variations in the Roosevelt vote as between the different districts 
in Chicago. 

While the method of partial correlation throws considerable 
light upon the relative importance of five of the independent vari- 
ables, it was decided not to extend the method to the other seven. 
The computation of eleventh order partial correlation coéfficients 
would have been extremely cumbersome. Instead, it was decided 
to employ a method called multiple factor analysis, which is now 
being perfected by Professor L. L. Thurstone.” It is impossible 
within the limits of this article to discuss the theory and mathe- 
matics of this new method. The object of factor-analysis is to find 
out how many general and independent factors it is necessary to 
postulate in order to account for a symmetrical table of inter- 
correlations such as Table II. Another aim is to determine whether 
or not the coéfficients tend to group themselves in separate clusters. 
The application of this method to the problem at hand brought 
out the fact that the 156 intercorrelations could be expressed in 
terms of three general factors. The addition of a fourth factor did 
not improve the solution.” Since there were only three factors, it 
was possible to regard the three loadings for each variable as 
coérdinates locating a point on the surface of a sphere.?’ Each of 
the 13 variables was then plotted on the surface of a sphere and 
orthogonal planes were passed through those points which ap- 
peared to form spherical right angles with each other. The new 
coérdinates gave what we call a graphical solution. The factors 
are independent in the sense that if two variables were located at 
two poles of the spherical triangle, the correlation between them 
would be zero. The closer that any two variables are to each other 


* The word “factor” is used in the following technical sense. A factor is a refer- 
ence variable in terms of which given variables can be expressed as linear functions. 
See L. L. Thurstone, The Vectors of Mind (Chicago, 1935). 

* The residuals were so small that they could be neglected. The centroid method 
was employed. 

27 A coéfficient of correlation may be expressed as the cosine of the central angle 
between two points on the circumference of a circle. 
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on the surface of the sphere, the closer is the correlation between 
them. Table IV gives the factor loadings for what is called a 
graphical solution.”® 
A brief consideration of the properties of the factor loadings 
might be taken up before an attempt is made to name the three 
factors in the problem at hand. Since the factor loadings are de- 
rived from the correlation coéfficients, it is possible to calculate 
the correlation between any two variables by employing only the 
factor loadings. The process of transformation is given by the 
following equation: 
Let a=variable number 1 
a, =the loading of a in factor I 
a, =the loading of a in factor II 
a; =the loading of a in factor III 
Let 6=variable number 2 and hi, be, b; represent respectively 
the loadings of variable 6 in factors I, II and III 
Then r., = + a2b2 +a3b3. 


Taking an actual example from Table IV, we find that the cor- 
relation of the Roosevelt vote and Lewis vote calculated from the 
factor loadings is .86, and that the original coéfficient is .84. Just 
as close an approximation could be obtained by using the factor 
loadings of any other two variables. 

We are now faced with the problem of naming the factors. 
Mathematically, the solution may be almost perfect, but its mean- 
ing may not be clear. There is no assurance that the factor loadings 
will be such that they can easily be labelled. In naming the factors, 
we first look at the magnitude of the loadings and then at the signs. 
We look also at the geometric position of each of the variables and 
try to pick out the clusters or groups. 

The first factor has high positive loadings for the following vari- 
ables: Roosevelt vote, Lewis vote, Smith vote, Catholic origins, 
foreign birth, unemployment, party voting, and the wet vote; 
while it has high negative loadings for the woman vote and median 
rental. Should this factor be called the traditional Democratic 
vote, the Catholicism of the foreign-born, or economic distress? 
The low loadings which this factor has in the bond issue and home 
ownership indicated that it has little or nothing to do with the 
voters’ reaction on public expenditures. If all the signs in this 


* The term “factor loading” refers to the degree to which each variable is loaded 
or weighted with a general factor (or reference variable). 
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TaBLe IV 


VOTING BEHAVIOR IN CHICAGO: 1928-1932 
MULTIPLE FACTOR ANALYSIS: GRAPHICAL SOLUTION 
Codrdinates of D =.817, .036, .575; E= —.261, —.867, .425; P = —.514, .498, .699. 


Factor Loadings 


Inside Sphere 
D E P h? 1—h?=u? 
Letter Variable 
Symbol Tradi- 
tional Yes on Party Or- 
Demo- Issues ganization lit “4 
cratic Vote Factor II Factor 111 
Factor I 

c Roosevelt .87 .38 .25 .96 .04 
a Smith -81 -43 .23 .90 -10 
b Lewis .87 .26 .00 .82 18 
d Women — .48 — .31 — .48 .55 .45 
e Party Voting .58 .30 71 .93 .07 
f Bond Issue .02 .78 .67 .33 
9 Wet Vote 51 .58 — .03 .60 .40 
h Interest in Voting .27 — .06 .42 .25 75 
i Foreign Birth .73 — .02 .35 .66 .34 
j Religion .74 .02 .43 .74 .26 
k Median Rental — .62 .05 — .62 .78 .22 
l Home Ownership — .68 .22 .54 .46 
m Unemployment .66 .06 .62 .81 .19 


* In deriving his equations, Professor Thurstone reduced his variables to stand- 
ard scores. The total variance of such a variable is unity. Variance is the square of 
the standard deviation. 

Let C: =factor loading of variable c in Factor I. 
Then C,?=that part of the total variance of variable c which is attributable to 
Factor I and C;? and C;* = that part of the total variance of variable 
c which is attributable to Factors II and III, respectively. 

But the total variance of variable c may not be explainable by the factor loadings. 
Variable c may have errors of measurement, and it may also have a specific or 
unique factor that is not related to the other variables. 

According to Thurstone’s notation, h? = communality, or the variance of a variable 
with both the error of measurements and the specific factor eliminated. 

The complement of the communality is called the uniqueness of the variable. It is 
designated by the symbol u’. 

In the above example, the Roosevelt vote has the highest communality. In other 
words, its variations have more in common with the variations of all the measures 
than any of the other variables. Interest in voting has the lowest communality, and 
therefore the highest uniqueness. The variables chosen did not include those which 
would throw most light on the motives for voting. 


column were changed, then the factor would become the opposition 
of the areas where rents are high and where there are relatively 
large numbers of women registered to the Democratic party. In 
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other words, the factor would stand for the Republican tradition 
of native Protestants of native parentage who live in the best 
sections of the city. Leaving the signs as they appear in the table, 
it was decided to call Factor I the traditional Democratic vote. 

The second factor has its highest positive loadings in variables 
which refer to party issues, i.e., the bond-issue vote and the wet 
vote. The next highest positive loadings were in the Smith vote, 
the Roosevelt vote, and party voting. It is very significant that 
the highest negative loadings were in the ratio of women registered 
and in the home-owners. This clearly shows that the home-owners 
were highly conscious of the burden of taxation and voted against 
bond issues which might eventually increase their financial bur- 
dens. Factor II may be called the wet spendthrifts or the tendency 
- to vote ‘‘yes” on repeal and bond issues. 

An examination of the geometric solution of the problem shows 
that Factor III does not have any variables which are very close 
to its pole. The positive loadings are relatively high in party voting, 
unemployment, Catholic origins, and interest in voting. Since 
interest in voting has less in common with the other variables than 
any variable, its relative importance in naming this factor becomes 
clearer when we examine its geometrical position.”* Actually, it is 
closer to the pole of Factor III than any of the other variables. 
Negative loadings for this factor are found in median rental and 
the ratio of women registered. On the basis of the available in- 
formation, party organization seems to be the best name for this 
factor. The party organization is strong in the low rental areas of 
the city where there are many unemployed Catholics, and where 
relatively few women are registered. Independent voting is found 
in the higher rental areas where the Protestants and registered 
women are relatively numerous. 

It is now possible to interpret the Roosevelt vote in the light of 
its relationship to all of the other variables. The Roosevelt vote 
has the highest loading in Factor I, a much lower loading in Factor 
II, and a still lower weighting in Factor III. This means that 
Democratic party tradition was most important in explaining the 
variations of the Roosevelt vote in Chicago. The wet sentiment 
and the free spending elements were of much less importance, and 
so was party organization. 


28 The sum of the squares of the loadings for each variable gives what is called 
h?, or the communality. It represents what that variable has in common with all 
the other variables in the table (I) 1 —A? =u?, or uniqueness of the variable. 
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On the basis of the statistical method employed, we have dis- 
covered that the net relationship between variations in the Roose- 
velt vote and variations in economic status was not very close in 
Chicago. This is a rather surprising result in view of the fact that 
it is obvious that economic insecurity resulted in a large turnover 
of the votes. One of the reasons for this lack of relationship is to be 
found in the nature of the measures employed. The areas where 
unemployment hit the hardest were those which were already 
strongly Democratic in 1928. To increase the Democratic vote in 
these areas was a difficult task, since there were some Republicans 
who could not be moved from their party allegiance even by 
economic adversity. If we express the difference between the 1928 
and the 1932 votes (expressed as per cents) as a ratio of the per 
cent of non-Democratic in 1928, we get a measure which makes 
some allowance for this situation. The correlation of this measure 
with unemployment was .40. In other words, there were many ex- 
ceptions to the general tendency for poor people to swing more 
decidedly than the rich in the direction of the Democratic party in 
1932. All economic groups were affected adversely by the economic 
crisis which started in 1929. The higher income groups were injured 
by bank failures, loss of interest, loss of equities, whereas the lowest 
income groups were hit by unemployment and actual want. All 
levels relieved some of their tensions by voting against the party 
in power. 

Looking at the Chicago figures from a broader point of view, 
we can say that if the city electorate is in any way typical of the 
national electorate, the present study shows that in a democratic 
country having a two-party system, that party which enjoys the 
least success over a period of years tends to attract to it those 
elements which have the least social prestige and economic se- 
curity. In the period from 1860 to 1932, the Republican party was 
the party which normally held the reins of government. The men 
of wealth, the scions of the older Protestant families, the women 
with money and leisure, were attracted to the Republican party.”® 
On the other hand, the foreign born, those who happened to emi- 
grate recently from Catholic countries, those who had difficulty in 
getting jobs in this country, naturally gravitated to the Democratic 
party, which in the Northern cities has usually listened to the pleas 
of the submerged groups. 


29 A. N. Holcombe, Political Parties of Today (New York, 1929). 
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Our present study also shows that while an increase in economic 
insecurity produces a reaction against the party in power, the vot- 
ing habits of many change slowly, even in a period of rapid eco- 
nomic changes. There is a distinct lag in the adjustment of political 
attitudes to changing material conditions. A departure from an 
equilibrium of social and economic forces disturbs only a small 


portion of the electorate in a Middle Western metropolitan com- 
munity.*° 


3° The present study has concentrated on the presidential election of 1932. The 
materials presented also throw light on such topics as the operation of universal 
suffrage, the operation of woman suffrage, the operation of direct law-making de- 
vices, and the operation of the Illinois election law. Below are some of the conclu- 
sions that might be drawn from the data: 


Operation of certain expedients, electoral devices, in metropolitan community 
1. Universal suffrage 


A lack of property qualifications for voting does not mean that those with 
little or no property will invariably vote for the candidates who promise the 
most liberal spending, i.e., economic considerations are not completely con- 
trolling in voting behavior. 

The party organizations are the most active agencies in stirring the eligible 
voter to register and vote. 

Interest in voting as measured by per cent of adult citizens registered varies 
inversely with economic status. 

2. Woman suffrage 


Women tend to vote in the same way that men vote, except for minor varia- 
tions. 


Women of higher economic status show more interest in voting than women 
of inferior economic status. 


Women are more favorable to measures regulating public morals (prohibition) 
than men. 
Women tend to be slightly more conservative than men. 
Women tend to be slightly more independent of party organizations than men. 
3. Direct law-making 
Home-owners (tax-conscious on bond issues) tend to vote against bond issues 
which are opposed by civic organizations. 
The success of a proposition depends in large part on the attitude of the party 
organizations. 
4. Election administration 
The use of the straight-ticket provision of the Illinois ballot law tends to vary 
directly with foreign birth, unemployment, and Catholic origins and in- 
directly with the proportion of women voters and median rental. In other 
words, the poorer the voters are, the fewer women among them, the more 
persons of Catholic origins, the more likely they are to vote a straight party 
ticket. 
A periodic personal system of registration of voters in an American urban 
community without adequate provisions for identifying the voter or can- 


vassing the lists results in considerable fraud in the depreciated residential 
areas. 
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First Session of the Seventy-fourth Congress, January 3, 1935, to 
August 26,1935.' The first Congress to replace the old lame-duck session 
convened with a mighty mandate from the electorate to support the Presi- 
dent. It was estimated that 350 of the 561 members in Congress owed 
their seats to their pledge to back the New Deal. Controversial legislation 
had to be disposed of in this session if the meeting of Congress during the 
coming election year was to be brief and decorous. The general tone of 
the session was indicated by Senator Wagner when he said: “I am sure 
we all agree that one of the fundamental purposes of government is to 
give security to its people” (p. 9927).? The terms in which this purpose 
should be expressed remained the major problem of the session.”* No rally- 
ing point for opposition appeared in Congress. In the House, the un- 
imaginative Snell offered little more than grumbles, and Senator McNary 
was not a consistent opponent. The leadership of the majority party was 
in the hands of staunch Southern Democrats whose first loyalty was to 
the will of the President. 

Organization of the House. Byrns of Tennessee, as former floor leader, 
was the logical man to be selected for the speakership. The real contest 
arose over the floor leadership, and the rivalry among the candidates 
for the position indicated the seams of sectionalism within the Democratic 
party. Bankhead of Alabama was the favorite of the South, and the next 
in line for the post. Rival candidates were Rankin of Mississippi, Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts, Greenwood of Indiana, Sabath of Illinois, 
Crosser of Ohio, and Mead and O’Connor of New York. The weakness of 
Bankhead’s rivals lay in their number. The North and West could not get 
together behind any non-Southerner. A split in the Massachusetts delega- 
tion spoiled McCormack’s chances, and the attitude of Southern and 
Western Democrats toward Tammany weakened O’Connor’s chances. 
The New York delegation was split, with the Tammany delegation sup- 
porting O’Connor. The latter was most favorably placed. When the Ohio 
delegation swung toward Bankhead and he became floor leader, O’Connor 
succeeded to his position as chairman of the Rules Committee. Seniority 

1 For notes on the 73rd Congress, 1st Session, see this Review, Vol. 28, p. 65; 
2nd Session, Vol. 28, p. 852. For the 72nd Congress, see Vol. 27, p. 404, and Vol. 26, 
p. 846. For notes prepared by Arthur W. Macmahon on the 71st Congress, see 


Vol. 24, pp. 38 and 913, and Vol. 25, p. 932. For notes on the 70th Congress, see 
Vol. 22, p. 650, and Vol. 23, p. 364; and on the 69th Congress, Vol. 20, p. 604, and 
Vol. 21, p. 297. 

* Unless otherwise indicated, all page citations are to the bound edition of the 
Congressional Record. All references beyond p. 12429 are to the unbound edition. 

* In the House were 319 Democrats, 103 Republicans, 7 Progressives, 3 Farmer- 
Laborites, and 3 vacancies; in the Senate, the major parties mustered 69 and 25 
supporters, respectively, and the minor parties one each. 
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and sectional representation are the two important constants in the or- 
ganization of the House. 

The caucus that elected Byrns and Bankhead also committed the party 
to limiting Republican representation on the House committees. As ac- 
tually proportioned, the Republicans held 250 committee places to 595 
Democratic assignments. 

Attracting little public attention, but none the less of strategic impor- 
tance, were the chairmanships of 11 important House committees made 
vacant by death or defeat. Six seats on the powerful Ways and Means 
Committee and five posts on the Appropriations Committee were avail- 
able. Doughton of North Carolina was chairman of Ways and Means, 
while Buchanan of Texas presided over the Appropriations Committee. 
The new appointments, however, brought representatives from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Oklahoma, Michigan, Missouri, and Illinois to Ways and 
Means, and similar appointees from the North and West to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The Republican caucus again elected Snell as leader of the opposition 
in the House. The Senate Democrats reélected their party leaders. The 
thinned ranks of Republican senators showed notable absences; Fess of 
Ohio, Reed of Pennsylvania, and Robinson of Indiana were among the 
missing. The status of LaFollette raised a momentary question. Elected 
on the Progressive ticket, was he to be viewed as a Republican or ac- 
corded the same pariah status as Shipstead, the Farmer-Laborite? La 
Follette was not deprived of his committee seniority ratings. The fact 
that his friend Senator Nye was chairman of the Republican committee 
on committees may have had something to do with this. Twelve fledgling 
senators began their careers. 

An undercurrent of dissent came to the surface when sporadic efforts 
toward organized action were made by the ‘‘mavericks” of the House. 
The Wisconsin Progressives nominated their own candidates for speaker 
and floor leader. Soon after the session began, a caucus of 50 House 
members discussed the Townsend plan. Later a hundred or more con- 
gressmen, brought together by their interest in the Patman bonus bill, 
discussed the possibility of forming a left wing bloc. Nothing came of these 
movements. 

Discharge Rule. Immediately after the organization of the House, Mr. 
O’Connor offered an amendment to the rule requiring that henceforth a 
a majority of the House must sign the petition before a vote could be en- 
tertained requiring a committee to report. The expected crocodile tears 
were shed by opponents, who evoked the shades of Patrick Henry and 
Samuel Adams in stigmatizing this backward move to Cannonism. Re- 
publicans pointed out the embarrassing truth that the real purpose of 
the amendment was to increase the control of Democratic leaders over 
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their own followers, since the 102 Republicans, even under the “liberal 
discharge rule, could not muster the 145 signatures required for a petition, 
much less command the 218 needed under the revised rule. Since the 
Democratic caucus had already agreed to the change by a vote of 225 to 60, 
the rules were altered by a House vote of 243 to 165. The basic reason 
for opposition to the change was thus frankly explained by one congress- 
man: “If there is anything dear to the hearts of the organized groups of 
this country, organized labor, organized veterans, organized farmers, it is 
this vehicle for getting before the House legislation for consideration” 
(p. 18). The House leaders, however, were bent upon greasing the legisla- 
tive machine for those measures dear to the heart of the Chief Executive. 
Unsuccessful efforts were made later in the session by Representative 
McLeod (Rep., Michigan) to have the rule liberalized. He characterized 
his motion as an attempt to break up the “rubber stamp” procedure of the 
House. A petition to force a vote on the Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage 
re-finance bill was attempted, but completion of the petition was blocked. 
Another procedural change of some importance was attained when con- 
gressional leaders finally took up the question of private bill procedure.* 

Private Bills. ‘‘This subject is very much like the weather,’ said Chair- 
man O’Connor. “It has been talked about for twenty years at least, and 
nothing much done about it”’ (p. 338). The Rules Committee, after nine 
months of consideration, and after canvassing the members of the House 
for suggestions, brought in a new rule to govern the procedure on private 
bills. Under the old system, the Speaker asked one or two members to 
watch for ‘“‘bad bills’ and to “object” to their passage. ‘“‘Some of the ob- 
jectors,” said O’Connor, “are self-appointed, self-constituted ‘guardians 
of the Treasury,’ trying to prevent, in some instances, $100 being paid 
to a poor woman whose husband was injured, and at the same time voting 
for millions to eradicate the boll weevil or the Mediterranean fly or some 
similar insect in his district’”’ (p. 4645). The new rule agreed to on March 
27, by 294 to 70, set aside two days a month for the consideration of 
private bills. If two members object to a bill, it is referred back to a sub- 
committee of the original committee for special hearings. The measures 
approved by each committee after this reconsideration are then placed 
in omnibus bills and brought before the House again. Much doubt was 
cast on the efficacy of this solution. Would not all the dubious bills be 
rolled through together in omnibus fashion? Some members agreed that 
more personal pressure is exerted inside and outside Congress for the 
passage of private bills than in the case of public bills. The Rules Com- 
mittee, nevertheless, had its way. 

Filibustering. A procedure that continued to defy every rule or regula- 


* For background on this point, see Robert Luce, “Petty Business in Congress,” 
in this Review, October, 1932. 
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tion was the filibuster. It had been asserted repeatedly that if the short 
session were abolished, filibustering would be largely eliminated. This 
argument was advanced in the effort to do away with the lame-duck 
session.‘ It is interesting to note that in the first Congress called under 
the Twentieth Amendment the filibuster was a very prominent feature. 
This was not entirely due to the exhibitionism of the late Senator Long. 

A filibuster, or a threat of filibuster, affected action in several in- 
stances. Most notable was the suffocation of the anti-lynching bill by a 
group of Southern senators. The Costigan-Wagner bill was unanimously 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee on March 12. It was said 
that organizations representing a total membership of 50,000,000 citizens 
had endorsed the bill. “‘As a result of the prolonged filibuster against the 
anti-lynching measure,’”’ Senator Neely stated on May 2, “‘the Senate 
has for more than a week utterly neglected the veterans’ compensation 
legislation; the social security bill, including old-age pensions; the 30- 
hour-week bill for industrial workers; the Guffey coal bill, designed to 
stabilize the coal industry and save it from chaos; the extension of the 
National Recovery Act; and the other highly important matters too 
numerous to mention” (p. 7043). Senator Borah questioned the constitu- 
tionality of the lynching bill, but the core of opposition came from 
Southern senators. A small group of “willful men” may still effectively 
deter the Senate from considering a bill when the pressure of getting on to 
other more urgent business is sufficiently great. 

On March 11, Senator Glass introduced a resolution to the effect that 
“during the consideration of any general appropriation bill, no debate, 
except by unanimous consent, shall be in order that is not germane or 
relevant to the pending bill.”” The Senator expressed a vast impatience 
with the existing procedure, but little hope that anything would be done 
to alter it. The favorable comment on Glass’s motion came largely from 
outside the halls of Congress. 

On March 22, Robinson threatened to resort to closure to curb the talk 
of the inflationists. The Record yields no further evidence of any real 
determination to choke off spectacular obstructionism. The occasions 
elected by Long suggest that his chief purpose was to attract attention 
in the newspapers. He held up the work relief bill in March by delaying a 
vote on the McCarran prevailing wage amendment. He conducted a one- 
man filibuster on May 21 in a vain attempt to prevent the calling of a 
joint session to hear the President’s bonus veto message. After talking for 
five hours, the Senator requested a quorum roll call and retreated to the 
washroom. He was out of the Chamber before the first name was called. 


Senator Connally seized his chance to gain the floor and thereby quashed 
the quorum call. 


* Lindsay Rogers, The American Senate, pp. 173 ff. 
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For fifteen and one-half hours Senator Long filibustered against the 
N.R.A. extension. He was relieved by only one roll-call, and was not al- 
lowed to borrow the voice of the reading clerk. A wakeful group of fresh- 
man senators objected to any device that would prolong the filibuster. 
The Senator linked his obstructionism to those issues that were most in 
the public eye—work relief, the bonus, the the N.R.A. His last stand was 
the most strategic of all. Its publicity possibilities were unparalleled, 
and the success of his filibuster was assured through the leaders’ tactical 
blunder in setting a fixed time for adjournment before securing the pas- 
sage of the deficiency bill. Long literally talked the Senate to extinction! 

Seating of Senator Holt. A procedural problem that provoked much de- 
bate was the seating of Senator-elect Rush D. Holt of West Virginia. 
On June 19, the Committee on Privileges and Elections filed a report of 
both majority and minority views concerning the eligibility of Holt. The 
committee, in reviewing the Senate precedents, stated: ‘In the Senate, 
Henry Clay was seated and served before he was 30 years of age. Likewise, 
Armstead Mason of Virginia and John Eaton of Tennessee each qualified 
as senators from their respective states and assumed the duties of the 
senatorial office before they were 30 years of age. Since no question was 
raised as to the eligibility of these men, their cases could be regarded as 
physical rather than as legal precedents” (p. 10036). In the cases of Albert 
Gallatin and General James A. Shields, the committee took special note 
of the fact that neither had been ‘‘a citizen of the United States for nine 
years on the date when final adverse action was taken by the Senate of 
the United States.” 

The committee did not choose to go beyond the fact that on the date 
when Holt presented himself to the Senate he was within the age limit. 
At what point should the test for eligibility be applied: at the time of 
election, the beginning of the term, or at the time when the senator pre- 
sents himself for admission? “The only time the Senate is concerned 
with a man’s qualifications is when he steps to the desk of the Vice-Presi- 
dent to take the oath of office,” Senator Long argued (p. 10163). Senator 
Hiram Johnson regarded the Shields case as providing the precedent to 
follow. Since Shields had not been a resident for nine years at the time of 
his election, he was ineligible for this election and the passage of time 
would not make him any more eligible with regard to that particular 
election (p. 10161). 

One point raised by the minority report remained unanswered. Holt’s 
credentials were filed after his election, and he was placed on the Senate 
pay-roll. He drew pay for five months before he presented himself to the 
Senate. What was his status during this interim? He had not been ac- 
cepted as a member of the Senate; he was undeniably under the age limit 
set by the Constitution. The hair-splitting senators were unfavorably 
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contrasted with the rail-splitting Lincoln. Holt argued that “it would be 
better for West Virginia to be without a senator such as she desired for 
six months than to be without such a senator for six years” (p. 10247). 
By a vote of 62 to 17, the Senate decided that Holt was entitled to his 
seat. 

Constitutional Amendments. This Congress showed an unusual interest 
in constitutional problems. Many bills and resolutions were proposed for 
amending the Constitution. These proposals can be divided into those 
for increasing the authority of the federal government and those for alter- 
ing the machinery of government. The number and variety of suggestions 
in this latter category are extraordinary: H. J. Res. 251 related to the 
President’s term and H. J. Res. 188 to that of congressmen. H. R. 6463 
and H. J. Res. 196 were to amend the amending clause. H. R. 7997, H. R. 
8054, H. R. 8168, H. R. 8100, H. R. 8309, H. J. Res. 296, H. J. Res. 277, 
8. J. 149, H. J. Res. 329, and H. J. Res. 277 all related to the general 
question of judicial review.’ H. J. Res. 110 would provide for the initiation 
of legislative measures by electors. H. J. Res. 89 and 8. J. Res. 40 dealt 
with the war power. Several resolutions brought up questions of taxa- 
tion, social welfare, and the limitation of wealth. While these suggestions 
received little or no consideration in this Congress, they indicate that in 
the mind of many congressmen the ‘need for constitutional reform”’ is 
more than an academic question. 

On July 5, the President wrote to the chairman of the sub-committee 
in charge of the Guffey-Snyder coal bill: ‘‘I hope your committee will not 
permit doubt as to the constitutionality, however reasonable, to block 
the suggested legislation.’”? The Chief Executive found that this was not 
the way to secure speedy action. His message encouraged opposition and 
delay. It aroused the constitutionalists. It served to emphasize the diffi- 
culty of maintaining smooth working relations between the legislative 
and executive branches. The awkwardness of the written word became 
only too apparent. The President’s words served to obstruct his own 
purpose. For the student of political institutions, this Congress is espe- 
cially significant for the light it casts on the chasm between the executive 
and the legislative branches. 

Contact Man. One effort to bridge this gap became apparent when 
Charles H. West, a former representative from Ohio, appeared on the 
Hill as the President’s contact man. Officially, West was connected with 
the Farm Credit Administration, but he gave his time to building friendly 
relations with congressmen and acting as a general liaison officer on the 
President’s behalf. He was present at important conferences between 
congressional leaders and the Chief Executive. He was mentioned in con- 
nection with the work-relief appropriation and the social security legisla- 


5 For congressional reaction to judicial review, see pp. 10975-87. 
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tion. He was reported to have advised against forcing the social security 
bill through the House under a gag rule. He was active in the fight for 
the holding-company bill. President Hoover had designated Walter 
Newton, a member of the White House staff and an ex-congressman, to 
handle congressional relations. Under the Roosevelt Administration, the 
task of such a contact man became of increasing importance. 

The President and Congress. How much direction did the President im- 
pose upon Congress? The atmosphere of this Congress differed from that 
of the last in that the members of the House could look forward to two 
years before facing election. This was the period left to the President for 
building up his own record for reélection. The question of the President’s 
control of Congress can be finally determined only in terms of the sub- 
stantive content of those measures supported by the Administration. 
Did Congress essentially alter these measures so as to vitiate the Presi- 
dent’s policies? There are no objective criteria by which this question 
may be answered.® We can only note that the major items on the “must 
program” were passed in one form or another. 

Although congressional leaders commanded a party majority unprece- 
dented since Reconstruction days, they could not rely upon the solidarity 
of this support. The first major defeat of the session came with the 
Senate vote on the World Court. The Administration leaders argued that 
the President secured at least a Senate majority. Despite a special presi- 
dential message (January 16) and a last minute White House conference 
with the doubtful senators, the resolution failed by seven votes to receive 
the necessary two-thirds. Twenty Democrats and fourteen Republicans 
voted against the bill. Whether the rain of protest from the Shrine of 
the Little Flower affected the outcome it is impossible to know, but the 
debates suggest that the real resistance lay in the strength of stereotypes 
that not even party discipline could override. To join the World Court 
would mean helping the Rothschilds and Rockefellers, fighting the battles 
of Europe, pouring blood and treasure on foreign soil, denying the wisdom 
of Washington, and casting off the Monroe Doctrine. The proponents of 
the World Court had no effective counter-symbolism. 

The next battle of the session, the struggle over works-relief legislation, 
was seemingly fought out along more rational lines. The work-relief pro- 
gram was introduced by the President in his message of January 4. The . 
bill was not signed until April 8. The appropriations proposed were the 

largest ever demanded in peace time. In the House, party leaders were 
able to prevent any “interference” with the bill. Chairman O’Connor 
frankly stated that the House leaders were unwilling, because of the in- 
evitable log-rolling, to permit the members to earmark “either the 


* For a highly critical appraisal of the President’s relations with Congress, see 
an article by Paul Ward in the Nation for September 11, 1935. 
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amounts or the nature of the projects upon which this huge fund should 
be expended.” The leaders saw only too clearly the consequences of a 
situation in which every representative would try ‘“‘to take care of’’ his 
own district. Strenuous objection was raised against giving the President 
$4,800,000,000 without definite knowledge of the purposes for which the 
money was to be spent. Said Senator Schall: ‘‘We are confronted here 
today with a joint resolution [H. J. Res. 117] practically calling for a 
‘four billion lump,’ and neither the parentage of the resolution nor the 
purpose of it are divulged beyond the usual camouflage”’ (p. 4025). 

The conservative element in the Senate Appropriations Committee was 
stopped only by a 10 to 10 tie vote from reducing the relief measure to a 
simple dole. The President did not want his $4,800,000,000 cut by 
$2,000,000,000. This danger was no sooner passed than the same com- 
mittee agreed to the McCarran “prevailing wage” amendment. This came 
seemingly as a concession to the A. F. of L. The Administration countered 
by threatening not to enact works-relief legislation if the labor lobby in- 
sisted upon the prevailing wage scale. Thus the via media of the New 
Dealers exposed them to attack from conservatives and laborites. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee eventually allocated the $4,000,000,000 
under eight general heads, although discretionary power was left to the 
President to increase or decrease any category by 20 per cent. The 
$800,000,000 he was allowed to distribute as he wished. 

The Chief Executive met with difficulty in obtaining the support of 
conservative senators, even within his own party. Conservatives tried to 
decrease the appropriation, progressives sought to more than double the 
figure. All such proposals were voted down. Senator Adams (Dem., Colo.) 
proposed to reduce the appropriation by $2,000,000,000. He was sup- 
ported by Senator Carter Glass, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Glass stated that “upon divisions in the Senate committee as to 
the various problems arising in connection with the joint resolution, there 
was at all times a non-partisan division in the vote’’ (p. 2549). The chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee was in the curious position of 
being strongly opposed in principle to federal aid, and yet called upon 
to defend the bill in the Senate and to fight the inclusion of the McCarran 
prevailing-wage amendment. Senator Glass reminded his colleagues that 
if they ‘were going to place that immense sum in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, it must be done because of absolute confidence in his integrity and 
in his judgment” (p. 2476). 

What were the President’s plans? Would the work-relief bill beat down 
the prevailing wage in industry? There was ground for uncertainty. Ad- 
ministration leaders were not entirely clear as to the Chief Executive’s in- 
tentions. In order to find out, Senator Glass telephoned the White House. 
“T took the precaution to communicate with the White House—the White 
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House does not often communicate with me,” he said. The President re- 
sponded by sending a letter. 

Through written communications and occasional conferences, contact 
was maintained. But the confusion arising over the President’s real in- 
tentions and the purposes for which the appropriations were designed 
suggested that this relation was far from satisfactory. The silver bloc 
succeeded in attaching a rider to the work-relief bill. Senator Glass was 
so anxious to expedite the passage of the bill that he was willing to 
have the measure go to conference with the rider attached. In conference, 
the bill was “‘cleansed” of those items distasteful to the Administration. 
Lacking an item veto, the President’s only hope was to control the con- 
ference and thereby have the irrelevant riders removed. 

The weaknesses in a system that prevents the originators and future 
administrators of a bill from defending it before the body expected to 
approve such a measure became manifest. In view of the delay and mis- 
understanding resulting from this separation of powers, the bill granting 
cabinet members the right to debate in Congress seems pertinent. A mea- 
sure to legalize such procedure was actually debated in this Congress. It 
was argued that if the course of legislation in the future was to be devised 
and directed in large measure by the President, existing procedure should 
be altered to meet this situation. 

Despite the irrelevant interruptions of those who tried to interject 
partisan comments, Representative Harlan, on February 14 and 27, 
ably defended his bill H. R. 5493.7 The Congressman called attention to 
the inherent weaknesses in congressional leadership: able leaders there 
have been, but ‘‘they either voted and talked as the majority in their 
districts required or they were not reélected to Congress.” “If such 
leadership happened to be in the national interest,” said Congressman 
Harlan, “it was due to the fortuitous circumstance that a man of ex- 
ceptional ability happened to come from a district that had the national 
viewpoint rather than a sectional one. The purpose of bringing cabinet 
members on the floor of the House is to give the only public official that 
is elected by all the people of the United States, the President, power to 
exert leadership over Congress at all times from a national viewpoint; not 
by the accident of circumstance, but as a system of government” (p. 
2760). Congressmen remained untouched by what they regarded as an 
academic discussion. 

Bonus Proposals. The most spectacular difference between Congress 


7 See pp. 2758-61, 1999-2002. The first measure of this kind was introduced 
by Senator G. H. Pendleton in the 46th Congress. Similar attempts to secure such 
codperation between cabinet and Congress have been endorsed by three presi- 
dents, by a senatorial committee of outstanding ability, and by two chief justices 
of the Supreme Court (p. 2761). 
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and the President arose over the matter of soldiers’ bonus legislation. 
The American Legion supported the Vinson bill; the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Patman bill. The former measure provided for a payment of 
the bonus without reference to where the money was coming from; the 
Patman measure authorized the issuance of about $2,000,000,000 in green- 
backs for cash payments to 3,500,000 holders of adjusted compensation 
certificates. 

The bonus discussion became entangled in a very complicated pro- 
cedure. It was a duel of parliamentarians; their seconds were the lob- 
byists, who followed each thrust and parry. The House in committee of 
the whole took the Vinson bill under consideration on March 21. By a 
process of amendment, the measure was transformed into the Patman 
bill. By a standing vote, a teller vote in the committee of the whole, 
and finally a roll-call vote in the House, the amended bill was adopted. 
Thus the Patman bill won direct adoption without being reported by a 
standing committee. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, and the House adjourned, 
so that the question might be considered further when all interested mem- 
bers were present. This was in accord with the promise of the House 
leaders that all members should have a chance to take a stand on the 
bonus bills. Under a special rule brought in by the Rules Committee, 
two motions to recommit the Patman bill were allowed. “This rule,” 
Chairman O’Connor explained, ‘‘for the first time in the history of the 
parliamentary procedure of this body, as far as we were able to ascertain, 
made in order the Patman bill, a bill which had never been reported 
from any committee of the House.”’ Further jockeying ensued. The votes 
on the motions to recommit gave the House a chance to reconsider the 
questions of the day before. The first vote was very close. A tie threatened 
momentarily to bring victory to the Vinson bill, but a shift of Southern 
Democrats brought a 207 to 204 vote in favor of the Patman proposal. 
The second motion to recommit was voted down by 319 to 82. The Pat- 
man bill passed the House on March 22 by 318 to 90. 

The measure passed the Senate on May 7 by 55 to 33. Patman and 
Vinson forces joined hands in the Senate to defeat the Harrison com- 
promise measure by a 54 to 30 vote. Then, on the next vote, the factions 
split and the Patmanites defeated the Vinson bill by 52 to 35. Senator 
Clark, hoping to secure a reconsideration of this vote, changed his vote 
from aye to no, so that he could make such a motion. Thomas and Long, 
however, anticipated this move. The former moved for a reconsideration 
of the vote, and Long immediately moved that this resolution be tabled. 
Clark demanded a roll call, but the motion to reconsider was tabled by a 
vote of 48 to 37. 


The Patman bill gained some support in the Senate from those who 
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regarded a presidential veto as inevitable. Its extreme terms, it was 
thought, would facilitate the President’s course. The Harrison com- 
promise was said to have been framed by certain leading Democratic 
senators who faced reélection next year. They could not stomach the 
bills proposed, but they feared the consequences of flatly opposing the 
bonus. The President indicated his willingness to accept the Harrison 
compromise measure. Fortunately for the Chief Executive, he was called 
upon to reject the more extreme Patman bill. The American Legion, in 
the beginning at least, had declared against the Patman bill. In the face 
of executive disapproval, all the organized veterans made mighty efforts 
to secure the few Senate votes needed to override the veto. The House 
lost no time in voting by 322 to 98 to force through the Patman bill. 
The President was sustained in the Senate by 54 to 40, nine votes short 
of the two-thirds needed. The Democrats split 41 to 28 and the Republi- 
cans divided by 11 to 12. The sharpest sectional cleavage occurred be- 
tween the New England senators and those from the West North Central 
states: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas. New England supported the veto 10 to 2. Of the two 
dissenters, one was a Republican, the other a Democrat. The West North 
Central states opposed the President by 12 to 1 in the Senate. 

Congressional Spending. Although the Chief Executive won a slender 
victory on the bonus, Congress had its way on many Jess conspicuous but 
costly issues. A substantial concession was made to the veterans when 
the limitation under the 1933 Economy Act upon Spanish War pensions 
was removed. The Committee on Rules refused to grant a rule for the 
consideration of H. R. 6995, but the bill was brought up on the Consent 
Calender and passed without a record vote and with no debate. When the 
bill reached the Senate, Senator Robinson, on behalf of the Veterans’ 
Administration, sought to present a substitute for the exceedingly broad 
terms of the measure under consideration. “‘I realize the pressure behind 
the bill before us,” said he (p. 12654). His amendment was disregarded, 
and the bill passed by 74 to 1. As was brought out in the debate, this 
legislation may serve as a precedent for the reénactment of certain dis- 
ability allowances to veterans of the World War. 

In eliminating the five per cent salary reduction for federal employees, 
Congress advanced the original date for pay restoration by three months. 
This measure was put through as a rider to the first deficiency bill, and 
the President admonished Congress but signed the bill perforce. There 
was no roll call in the Senate nor record vote in the House on this rider. 
On January 21, the House, under a suspension of the rules and without 
a record vote, passed a $50,000,000 seed loan bill. The Senate, without 
debate, struck out all of the House bill after the enacting clause, sub- 
stituted its own provision, raising the loan to $100,000,000, and passed 
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the measure without a record vote. In conference, the loan was set at 
$60,000,000. 

With the support of the National Grange and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Senator Wheeler, on February 8, shoved through a 
one per cent reduction on Federal Land Bank loans. After strenuous ob- 
jection by Floor Leader Robinson, a motion to reconsider was adopted; 
but the measure was again passed by 43 to 39. The Bankhead bill, setting 
up a Federal Farmers’ Home Corporation with a capital of $50,000,000, 
passed the Senate on June 24, but did not come to a vote in the House. 
The measure was designed to extend credit to tenant farmers. 

The attitude of congressmen toward the voting of federal funds was 
portrayed by Senator Barkley thus: “I realize how difficult it is to argue 
against an appropriation out of the Treasury which is designed to help 
someone. I recall, when I was in the House of Representatives, out in the 


’ cloak room one day a very distinguished member of Congress after a 


heavy lunch was lying on the couch. Someone ran into the cloak room 
and said, ‘For God’s sake, come out and vote against the amendment. 
They are about to rob the Treasury of $10,000,000.’ He jumped up, 
rushed to the floor of the House, and voted against the $10,000,000 steal 
as it was portrayed to him. After he had been in the House of Representa- 
tives for five or six years, he happened again to be reclining in the cloak 
room after a heavy lunch, and some one came rushing in and said, ‘For 
God’s sake, come out and vote against an amendment which will rob the 
federal Treasury of $100,000,000.’ He merely opened his eyes and turned 
over and went back to sleep” (p. 1859). 

When appropriations were proposed at this session to provide congress- 
men with extra clerical assistance, the members reassured one another 
that their action would not be misunderstood by their constituents. They 
stressed the great increase in their mail and the greater interest in govern- 
ment that this reflected. The allowance for clerical assistance is now 
$5,000 for each congressman. Some admitted that this was a generous 
sum. An appropriation of $440,000 for additional assistance was amended 
to read that no part of the clerk-hire allowance should be paid to relatives 
of congressmen. The question arose as to whether this applied to those al- 
ready employed. Puzzled members could get no explanation, and the bill 
as amended was defeated, March 4, by 146 to 241. The Democratic floor 
leader, the whip, the chairman of rules, and the chairman of the steering 
committee supported the bill. It was said that many members voted 
against the bill because they thought that it might endanger their ‘loved 
ones” already on the government pay-roll. 

The “Pork Barrel.’’ Congressmen who voted with alacrity to cut down 
on the number of pigs in the country were not averse to approving of a 
good pork barrel for themselves. A federal building for every district was 
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a slogan that few could resist. The second deficiency bill provided 
$58,000,000 for construction outside of the capital. H. R. 6732, appro- 
priating over half a billion dollars for rivers and harbors, passed the 
House April 9 and the Senate June 27 without a record vote. An effort 
to allocate funds from the four-billion-dollar appropriation for flood con- 
trol projects brought the charge that this was pork-barrel legislation. 
Representative Greenwood replied: “‘So far as I am concerned, I am in 
favor of ‘pork-barrel bills’ where they carry proper projects, that allocate 
the various projects all over the United States where the benefits can 
accrue not to one particular community, but to the various communities” 
(p. 14532). Members were assailed for criticizing others, when all had 
their arms in the pork barrel “‘up to the shoulder.” 

No bill smelled more strongly of pork than H. R. 8455, which came 
to the Senate floor for debate on August 23 after passing the House the 
night before. The bill of 53 pages called for $500,000,000 to dig drainage 
ditches and “improve” remote waterways. Senator Tydings, in a master- 
piece of ridicule and satirical burlesque, held the measure up to scorn. 
His facetious filibuster was so effective that the measure was recommitted 
for more scrupulous consideration at the next session. 

The absence of responsible control appears most clearly in appropria- 
tion legislation. Party discipline in Congress cannot control members bent 
on feathering their nests at home, since their political lives depend on 
local support. The President is helpless when appropriations are added 
as riders to important bills. Senator Tydings laughed one pork barrel to 
death. The free seed racket has been riddled with ridicule in the past, but 
the seed loan bills now call for millions. The President protests, but he 
signs the legislation. Events of this session suggest once more the question 
as to whether the President might not properly be given the item veto 
power. The experience with tax legislation points out a possible result, in 
sharply focussing responsibility in the President, that is perhaps sig- 
nificant. 

Tax Program. Mr. Roosevelt’s tax proposals came as the culmination 
to a “must” program that had aroused increasing protest from various 
quarters. Hostile senators interpreted the President’s tax message as 
“a political gesture intended to offset the great public alarm and the 
very great interest in the share-the-wealth movement” (p. 10680). The 
message came on Wednesday, June 19, and by the week-end general con- 
fusion prevailed as to what should be done: Senator Harrison and Repre- 
sentative Doughton, chairmen respectively of the Senate and House 
Ways and Means Committees, were reported as opposed to tax legislation 
at this session; Speaker Byrns and Floor Leader Robinson favored action 
before adjournment. After a three-hour conference at the White House, 
the newspapers quoted Robinson as saying that “it was decided to press 
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for action on the recommendations of the President as to amendments 
to the tax laws at the present session.” 

Senate leaders considered expediting the President’s program by add- 
ing it as an amendment to the nuisance-tax bill then before the Senate. 
Unless this bill was passed by June 30, the nuisance-tax provisions of the 
law would lapse. The public reaction to such a speedy consummation was 
unfavorable. The President was asked at a press conference whether the 
collection of nuisance taxes would cease in case the resolution authorizing 
their continuance was held up by his tax program. He denied that he had 
urged or requested the enactment of his tax program by midnight on 
Saturday, June 30. His recommendations, he said, had dealt merely with 
principle and policy. Critics took this to mean that the President had 
shifted his position to avoid criticism. Robinson and Harrison, who had 
promised immediate action, were placed in an embarrassing position. 
‘‘What irritates me,” said Senator Hastings, “‘is that the President of the 
United States, because of the loyalty of these two great men, should make 
them take the blame instead of taking it himself’’ (p. 10682). Had the 
President left his loyal ministers sitting out on a limb? Had the Chief 
Executive backed down? Senator Harrison denied that this was the case. 
He explained that he favored adding the tax program as an amendment 
to the nuisance tax because he felt that this was the “‘only way” to have 
the matter considered at the present session. Then he found that certain 
“‘tax experts” were not ready to advise the Finance Committee and that 
a delay was inevitable. “I immediately got in touch with the leader of 
the House,” Senator Harrison stated. “I spent hours over at the other 
end of the Capitol in conference with Speaker Byrns, with Chairman 
Doughton, and with the whole Democratic membership of the Ways and 
Means Committee. I told them the whole situation.” It was agreed to 
pass a joint resolution continuing the nuisance taxes for 60 days and then 
to take up the President’s tax program. Thus ‘‘seemingly undue haste” 
might be avoided. 

Was the unfavorable public reaction to hasty legislation too powerful 
to be ignored? Did the question of constitutional propriety in “‘initiating”’ 
the tax program in the Senate enter into the change of front? Was the 
delay of the ‘‘experts” the real reason? Or had the President changed his 
mind? ‘‘Whatever wrong-doing has been committed,’”’ protested Senator 
Harrison, ‘“‘whatever erroneous impressions may have gone to the coun- 
try, we do not blame the President of the United States” (p. 10685). 
To some members of the Senate it appeared that the Senator did ‘‘protest 
too much.” 

The significance of this incident does not lie in the hidden motives of the 
participants, whatever they may have been, but rather in the way our 
presidental system has produced ministers who are ready to take public 
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blame in order to shield the Chief Executive. The episode raises a question 
as to the wisdom of making the presidential office more responsible. If the 
President were held to a close accountability, he would inevitably become 
laden with an accumulation of grievances. Is this compatible with an 
official elected for a fixed term of years? F. J. Goodnow once described 
the English prime minister as “so sensitive to public opinion that the 
work of a day almost may cause his overthrow.’’*® More than one official 
in both the legislative and administrative branches have drawn upon 
themselves the opprobrium that under a parliamentary system would be 
directed at the prime minister. When a political party hopes to maintain 
its leader in the White House for eight years, the President must be 
guarded from the frictions that his administration creates. The New 
Deal has had a notable procession of scapegoats who have retreated from 
office under a weight of popular disapproval. The President would cease 
to be effective if he had to bear this burden alone. If he loses his influence 
over Congress and his popularity throughout the country, his constitu- 
tional powers avail him little. A characteristic of our presidential system 
seems to be this tendency to shield the Chief Executive, and hence to 
divest the presidential office of an overwhelming weight of responsibility. 
Whether responsible executive control is compatible with our presidential 
system with its fixed tenure of office is certainly debatable. In this country, 
it is not an easy task to distinguish between those acts for which the 
President should be held answerable and those over which he has no 
control. The critic who would hit the guilty party must use buck-shot, 
though the speed with which “the buck” is passed may render the effort 
fruitless. 

Holding-Company Legislation. To a particular degree, the President 
made the holding-company legislation his own concern. In messages to 
Congress on January 4, March 12, and June 19, he referred directly to 
the abolition of unnecessary holding companies. This became the major 
issue over which the regulation of interstate electrical power sale and 
transmission was fought. Where a bill encounters the strong opposition of 
a powerful lobby, the legislative process discloses the difficulties that 
arise from divided responsibility and separate authorities. There is little 
“drive” in the system. Shilly-shally is reénforced by dilly-dally. Such 
procedure was doubtless intended to limit an arbitrary executive, to curb 
the impulse of “popular passion,’”’ or to bring about a compromise of 
sectional differences. Present-day demands, however, mean that the 
federal government is more often concerned with curbing the force of 
some powerful economic or social group outside the official structure than 
with maintaining a balance among the political forces represented in the 
various branches of the government. The bonds of party are hardly 


* Politics and Administration, pp. 261-262. 
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strong enough to contrive a united resistance to the organized drive of a 
powerful economic group. The course of the holding-company legislation 
illustrates these observations. On behalf of the Administration, one bill 
rigidly regulating holding companies was introduced in both houses on 
February 6. More than three months later, on May 14, the Senate re- 
ported out a modified version of the bill. The extent and nature of the 
changes made by the Interstate Commerce Committee were not appar- 
ent, however, because while the committee considered 8. 1725, they re- 
ported back a new bill, S. 2796. The original bill, plus the committee 
amendments, was presented as a new bill. The procedure was criticized 
on the ground that “senators will be placed in an embarrassing position 
by having presented to them a bill without being able to ascertain, from 
an examination of the bill itself, what particular amendments have been 
adopted by the committee” (p. 8685). On the floor of the Senate, atten- 
tion centered on Section 11. Senator Dieterich introduced an amendment 
modifying this section, but Administration spokesmen said that his 
proposal would take out “the heart of the bill.”” Senator Wheeler drew 
the issue squarely between following Dieterich and following Roosevelt. 
He read a private letter from the President as evidence of White House 
opposition to any amendments that struck at Section 11. By a vote of 
45 to 44, Dieterich’s amendment was defeated on June 11. This vote cut 
directly across party lines, the Democrats dividing 29 yea to 35 nay, 
the Republicans 15 yea to 8 nay. The votes of the Farmer-Laborite 
Shipstead and the Progressive La Follette saved the Administration. The 
core of the opposition came from the New England and Atlantic seaboard 
states. The East North Central states were about evenly divided. The 
support for the President came from the South and the West, the Moun- 
tain and Pacific areas being overwhelmingly opposed to the proposal of 
the Democratic Dieterich of Illinois. A second test was immediately pre- 
cipitated by Lonergan, Democratic senator from Connecticut. His modi- 
fying amendment was voted down by 45 to 43. The line-up remained the 
same, except that the Democratic Ashurst of Arizona refrained from 
voting. The holding-company bill passed the Senate by 56 to 32. 

In the House, the bill encountered greater difficulties. After protracted 
consideration, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, by a 
vote of 15 to 7, reported the measure on June 22 without the “death 
sentence.” “Fifteen Democrats,” a member of the committee stated, “and 
one Republican on the committee voted for the bill. One Democrat voted 
‘present.’ Six Republicans voted in the opposition.’ The strategy in the 
House turned upon the substitution of the Senate ‘‘death sentence’’ pro- 
vision. By a teller vote, this proposal was voted down‘on July 1 by 146 
to 216. A record vote on July 2 showed that the House, by 258 to 147, 


preferred its own bill to that of the Senate. A sectional analysis of this 
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vote reveals that the delegations from the populous industrial states on 
the Atlantic seaboard and north of the Ohio River were overwhelmingly 
opposed to a drastic holding-company policy. The great majority of 
congressmen from these states that control the greatest proportion of 
electoral votes were unwilling to go along with the President. The Demo- 
crats split, 166 to 130. The Middle Atlantic states voted by 67 to 13, the 
South Atlantic states by 42 to 8, and the East North Central states by 
56 to 27, to support the House bill. The delegations from the regions most 
consistent in their support of the President were divided in their votes 
on the holding-company measure. The bill finally passed the House by 
323 to 81 after a motion to send it back to committee with instructions 
to eliminate the House ‘‘death sentence” had failed by 93 to 312. 

The two houses were thus deadlocked; nor was the conference com- 
mittee able to reach an agreement. When the time came to instruct the 
conferees of the House, another opportunity for a record vote was offered. 
By 210 to 155, the House refused to have its committee accept the Senate 
death-sentence proposal. Not until the Senate offered a compromise 
backed by the pleas of the party leaders would the House shift its po- 
sition. The Speaker entered the debate with an appeal directly to his 
fellow-partisans to compromise the issue. Chairman Rayburn read a 
similar plea from the President. Fifty-nine Democrats changed their 
minds (as of August 1), and the bill was passed by 219 to 142. Both houses 
accepted the conference report on August 24. The President won, but 
only after a prolonged struggle. 

Great bitterness marked the debate on this measure. Charges of lobby- 
ing activities were brought to the fore. Members reported a flood of mail, 
some of which was reprinted in the Record. Senator Clark stated that in 
one week 15,000 letters poured into his office. The President stated: 
“T have watched the use of investors’ money to make the investor believe 
that the efforts of the government to protect him are designed to defraud 
him. I have seen much of the propaganda prepared against such legisla- 
tion—even down to mimeographed sheets of instructions for propaganda 
to exploit the most far-fetched and fallacious fears. I have seen enough 
to be... unimpressed.”’ Critics complained that ‘‘the bill was written 
by Mr. Benjamin Cohen and Mr. Thomas Cochran, two bright young 
men brought down from New York to teach Congress ‘how to shoot.’ 
Some of us were here when both were yet in short pants” (p. 10760). 

The Federal Trade Commission investigation over a period of years 
had brought to public attention the faults of the utilities. This opinion, 
it was argued, was now being turned to destroying the utility industry. 
Said Representative Huddleston: “I deplore these outside influences. 
There is the Tennessee Valley Authority, with its program of propaganda 
slipped into school literature and put out to the people through their 
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publicity agencies’ (p. 10762). Congressman Brewster of Maine said 
that he was threatened by an administrative official with the cancellation 
of the Passamaquoddy power project unless he supported the death- 
sentence provision. This resulted in an investigation of lobbying by the 
House Rules Committee in which particular attention was given the 
tactics of the Administration. A special Senate committee was thereupon 
appointed to look into the activities of the public utility interests. Sen- 
ator Black was in command. Earlier in the session, he had secured the 
Senate’s passage of a bill to require the registration of all lobbyists. He 
continued to make their lot unhappy. Lobbying was brought to public 
attention in several ways. On the basis of his investigation of the muni- 
tions industry, Senator Nye introduced 8. 3098, a bill to make public 
the activities of the ship-building lobby, and 8. 3099, a bill to prevent 
profiteering.® 

Disagreement between House and Senate as to the terms of various 
bills gave lobbyists an opportunity to focus pressure upon the key men 
on the conference committees. On the banking bill, Congressman Golds- 
borough, for example, stated: ‘‘The New York bankers are sending word 
to the state bankers’ associations to contact the individual banks and 
have them request their representatives to see that their conferees recede 
and concur in the Senate bill. All the pressure that Wall Street can bring 
to bear upon this House indirectly through the banking associations and 
the member banks is going to be brought” (p. 12439). 

Others expressed dissatisfaction with the procedure in conference com- 
mittees. On July 29, a resolution was introduced calling for “free and 
fair conditions” in the conference on the holding-company bill and the 
exclusion of all persons not managers for the House or Senate. The 
criticism was aimed at Mr. Benjamin Cohen, who was the constant 
adviser of the Senate conferees. The debate on this measure revealed how 
vital a part administrative advisers play in the framing of legislation. 
Congressmen with experience on various committees confessed their 
great dependence upon experts in the departments. It was stated that 
“‘with respect to every one of the supply bills that have been passed after 
conference for the last 20 years the House conferees have taken with them 
to the conference any experts they chose, and likewise, the managers on 
the part of the Senate have had their experts with them in the conference” 
(p. 12437). 

What happens where the chairman is not favorably disposed toward 
the bill under his charge? The Vice-President stated on April 9 that in 
the future he would use his own discretion so as to make sure that a bill 

* On p. 5765 of the Congressional Record for this session is a list prepared by the 


Legislative Reference Bureau citing all the congressional investigations since 1921 
—their subject, authorization, cost, and findings. 
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went to conference in the hands of those who reflected the attitude of the 
Senate toward the measure. In the past, the Vice-President has simply 
appointed as conferees those persons suggested by the senator in charge 
of the bill. Senator Robinson argued that “the Senate is entitled to have 
its conferees reflect its views.” In the works-relief bill, he stated, “the 
conferees inserted a provision that was not in the joint resolution as it 
passed either body, a provision which eliminates the possibility of carry- 
ing on projects which the majority of the Senate wishes to see carried on” 
(p. 4927). There was no surety that any bill would be guided through the 
legislative maze by those who favored its provisions or who stood clearly 
accountable for its ultimate fate. 

Patronage. It is, of course, impossible to say how effective patronage 
proved in overriding congressional objections. In this session, it certainly 
was the cause of disagreement on more than one occasion. In the House, 
an attempt was made to oust all field employees of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation who were not residents of the state when their local 
office was established. A modified restriction was agreed upon requiring 
all field officials to be residents of the state where they were employed. 
By 109 to 292, the House voted down the proposal that political consider- 
ations be disregarded in making appointments. Congressional dissatis- 
faction with the H.O.L.C. was revealed. Why were constituents not 
getting the loans they wanted? Who appointed these bureaucrats who 
were disregarding local demands? Congressman Blanton introduced the 
text of an agreement between Farley and the Texas delegation which ran 
in part as follows: ‘““The two senators are to control the following patron- 
age: district and appellate judges, district attorneys, United States 
marshals, internal revenue collectors, custom officers, postmasters in 
their respective home cities, all state-wide appointments, and all appoint- 
ments requiring confirmation of Senate. ... The congressman in each 
district is to control, subject to above, all postmasters in his district, all 
appointees in his district to be made by Mr. Morgenthau, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Census Bureau, the Agricultural De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, and other appointments in his dis- 
trict not state-wide” (p. 225). 

The foregoing letter was signed by the entire Texas delegation and 
approved by Farley. Congressman Blanton introduced it as evidence of 
bad faith when one of his appointees (an aged politician) was passed over 
by the H.O.L.C. officials. “Every county appraiser in my 19 counties 
was selected by me. Every county attorney in my 19 counties was selected 
by me.”’ What right had officials to voice an opinion in the selection of 
their personnel? Congressman McFarlane of Texas took the offensive 
about two weeks later. He had no difficulty in getting three times the 
number of petition signatures needed for calling a Democratic caucus to 
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discuss patronage. “‘We are daily being besieged by our constituents 
with applications for positions....They cannot understand why so 
few positions under this administration have been given to Democrats” 
(p. 1039). He criticized the Civil Service Commission for “ignoring” the 
apportionment law, and demanded an investigation of the entire han- 
dling of patronage. “It is common knowledge to the Democratic member- 
ship of the House that practically all key positions in the entire emergency 
set-up created by the Seventy-third Congress are held by Republicans.” 
Not only were the recommendations of Democratic congressmen ignored, 
but “practically all positions paying more than $4,000 per year in all the 
regular departments of government here in Washington as well as out in 
the field are held by Republicans, many of whom supported Mr. Hoover 
in the last election.” 

The Administration could not ignore this strenuous protest. The caucus 
met and congressional growls rose to cheers when Speaker Byrns an- 
nounced that 10,000 jobs in the C.C.C. paying $115 or more a month 
would be reserved for deserving Democrats. The President promised 
further to place personnel officers in the various departments to consider 
complaints. Thus a general shake-up was avoided. This concession came 
at a crucial time, and Senator Hastings of Delaware accused the Demo- 
crats of using C.C.C. jobs as bait to secure support for the works-relief 
program. Administration leaders offered no denial. Floor Leader Robin- 
son stated: “I think the present Administration has kept in office in key 
positions too many Republicans too long. If 1 chose to go into details, I 
could name hundreds of old mossback Republicans [laughter]’’ (p. 2547). 

The attitude of Congress was directly reflected on several other oc- 
casions. The Senate passed an amendment requiring confirmation by 
that body for all officials receiving salaries of $5,000 or more under the 
works-relief bill. Later, this measure was modified considerably in con- 
ference. The Senate also agreed, by 43 to 38, to the proposal that all 
federal appointments to positions paying more than $4,000 should be con- 
firmed by the Senate. This resolution was ultimately rejected, but it de- 
layed the N.R.A. extension bill for two days. 

A different note was struck by Senator Bankhead in his opposition to 
an extension of the merit system. He presented a long list of positions 
in the A.A.A. which were excepted from civil service examinations and 
carrying salaries of from $840 to $2,600 a year, the incumbents being all 
college graduates. The degrees and colleges were listed. Asserting that 
“no governmental agency could show a higher type of personnel,” he 
further declared: “‘On the Administration in power rests the responsibility 
of carrying out its program and policies; and I shall oppose any extension 

of the civil service which would deny the appointing power sufficient 
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latitude to enable him to secure both loyalty and efficiency on the part of 
those who execute the administrative program” (p. 4043). 

Despite the objections raised on a previous occasion, Senator Steiwer 
brought S. 509 to the attention of the Senate on August 1. This bill was 
designed to prevent federal employees from participating in party con- 
ventions. ‘‘The predominant importance and political leadership of Mr. 
Farley,” he said, “‘the waning confidence in the President in certain sec- 
tions of the country, with the left wing of the party in revolt, coupled 
with the two-thirds requirement which is imposed by the rule in the 
Democratic convention, all combine to bring about a result which will 
tempt the use of the federal appointees” (p. 12751). The Democratic 
leadership would not let this bill come to a vote. H. R. 5453 and H. R. 
2845 were introduced to bring presidential postmasterships under the 
merit system, but were not acted upon. The only victory for a non- 
partisan civil service came when Congress decided that the employees of 
the new Bituminous Coal Commission should be appointed under the 
merit system. 

All in all, the session here reviewed showed how “‘political pickings” 
may in time be reduced to bones of contention. Filibusters. deadlocked 
conference committees, party splits, non-record votes, lobbyists—all con- 
tributed to the confusion of the law-making process. The 15,000 pages 
of the Congressional Record which set out the details add poignancy to 
the motto, “In God We Trust’’! 


E. PENDLETON HERRING. 
Harvard University. 


The Ratification of the Twenty-first Amendment. All proposals of 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States under Article V 
have been made only by Congress and, with the exception of the Twenty- 
first Amendment, the mode of ratification has been “‘by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several states.” The Twenty-first Amendment alone 
was ratified by conventions in three-fourths of the states. 

The enrolled joint resolution proposing the Twenty-first Amendment 
was delivered on February 20, 1933, to Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson.' On February 21, he sent identic letters to the governors of the 
forty-eight states, enclosing with each letter a certified copy of the joint 
resolution, and requesting that the resolution be submitted to a state 


1 The general statements and statistics in the first part of this paper are based 
on Ratification of the Twenty-first Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
Publication No. 573, Department of State (1934). For assistance in the collection 


and analysis of state statutes, | wish to thank two students, 8. Beach Conger, Jr., 
and Robert 8S. Johnson. 
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convention and that a certified copy of the action taken be communicated 
to the Secretary of State. 

Prior to 1933, there had been no occasion for legislation on the subject 
of such conventions in the states, but during 1933 forty-three states (all 
except Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Dakota) 
passed laws providing for action on the proposed amendment. Pursuant 
to these laws, conventions met in thirty-eight states. The Twenty-first 
Amendment was ratified by thirty-seven of these conventions in 1933; 
uhe convention in South Carolina rejected it; the electorate of North 
Carolina voted for convention delegates, but also voted against the hold- 
ing of a convention; while Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota made provision for the choice of convention delegates in 1934. 

The number of delegates in the ratifying conventions varied from 329 
in Indiana to three in New Mexico. However, in only six conventions 
did the number of delegates total 100 or more—Alabama, 116; Indiana, 
329; Michigan, 100; New Jersey, 226; New York, 150; and Oregon, 116. 
In the other states, the numbers were: Arizona, 14; Arkansas, 75; Cali- 
fornia, 22; Colorado, 15; Connecticut, 50; Delaware, 17; Florida, 67; 
Idaho, 21; Illinois, 50; lowa, 99; Kentucky, 19; Maine, 80; Maryland, 
24; Massachusetts, 45; Minnesota, 21; Missouri, 68; Nevada, 40; New 
Hampshire, 10; Ohio, 52; Pennsylvania, 15; Rhode Island, 31; Tennessee, 
63; Texas, 31; Utah, 21; Vermont, 14; Virginia, 30; Washington, 99; 
West Virginia, 20; Wisconsin, 15; Wyoming, 66. 

The convention method of ratification of proposed amendments 
raised a number of questions. Did Congress have the power to prescribe 
detailed rules and regulations governing the conventions, or was this a 
power reserved to the states? Should state laws provide for all future 
conventions or only for the one acting on the proposed repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment? What method should be used in the nomina- 
tion of delegates to the conventions? What representative unit should be 
employed? Should the date of the election of delegates be fixed by law or 
be left subject to proclamation by the governor? Should the date of the 


2 Michigan, April 10; Wisconsin, April 25; Rhode Island, May 8; Wyoming, 
May 25; New Jersey, June 1; Delaware, June 24; Massachusetts, June 26; Indiana, 
June 26; New York, June 27; Illinois, July 10; lowa, July 10; Connecticut, July 11; 
New Hampshire, July 11; California, July 24; West Virginia, July 25; Arkansas, 
August 1; Oregon, August 7; Alabama, August 8; Tennessee, August 11; Missouri, 
August 29; Arizona, September 5; Nevada, September 5; Vermont, September 26; 
Colorado, September 26; Washington, October 3; Minnesota, October 10; Idaho, 
October 17; Maryland, October 18; Virginia, October 25; New Mexico, November 
2; Florida, November 14; Texas, November 24; Kentucky, November 27; Ohio, 
December 5; Pennsylvania, December 5; Utah, December 5; Maine, December 6. 
In several instances, delays in receipt of ratification by the Department of State 
changed the order of states as published by the Department. 
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meeting of the convention be specified by law, or be fixed by the governor, 
or by the secretary of state? How far should procedure in the convention 
be fixed by law or be left to the convention? To what extent should the 
convention be a deliberative body, or merely an agency to reflect the 
wish of the electorate as expressed in the selection of the delegates? 

Opinions differed concerning the power of Congress to provide for all 
of the details governing the conventions. Proponents of congressional 
power found champions in such recognized authorities on constitutional 
law as former Attorney-General A. Mitchell Palmer and Professors Ed- 
ward S. Corwin and Howard Lee McBain. Opposed to them were James 
M. Beck, former Attorney-General William Mitchell, and the late Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, to mention only a few representative 
leaders of opinion. 

Mr. Palmer contended that members of Congress, presidential electors, 
and members of ratifying conventions have federal power alone, which 
they derive from the federal Constitution. It follows that control of their 
choice is on principle a normal federal function, and unless the federal 
government is to exist solely on state sufferance, “if the Constitution 
had contained no provisions governing the election of these officials, the 
Congress would necessarily have had the power to control them all.” 
Therefore, Congress has the power to regulate the election of members of 
ratifying conventions. Furthermore, action by Congress, in Mr. Palmer’s 
opinion, would obviate much confusion and permit the same method of 
expression of popular will in each state.* 

Professor McBain, while expressing the belief that so far as power was 
concerned Congress could enact a law dealing with the subject, admitted 
a practical difficulty in the determination of the innumerable details 
involved in the procedure. He pointed out that however constitutionally 
competent it might be, “it would seem almost absurd for Congress to 
set up a complete election machinery running down to the last election 
precinct in every state in the Union and to provide all the paraphernalia 
and officers necessary to operate it. It would be almost indispensable 
that the existing state machinery should be used.’ 

Mr. Beck took direct issue with Mr. Palmer and Professor McBain, 
maintaining that the power of Congress was limited, by the text of the 
Constitution, to the method of ratification and the time within which 
such ratification must be made. While admitting that Congress could ap- 
propriate money to the states to cover the cost of the ratifying conven- 
tions, he declared that there was no historical or textual justification for 


* New York Times, December 11, 1932 (signed article by A. Mitchell Palmer). 
See also ibid., June 19, 1935; Congressional Record, 72d Congress, 2d Session, 130- 
134 (December 7, 1932). 

* New York Times, December 11, 1932 (signed article by Howard Lee McBain). 
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the theory that Congress could relieve the states of the function of call- 
ing state conventions and prescribing the manner of selecting delegates 
to them. Mr. Beck saw little merit in the argument based on the state- 
ment of Justice Brandeis in the case of Leser v. Garnett (258 U. 8. 130) 
that “the function of a state legislature in ratifying a proposed amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution, like the function of Congress in pro- 
posing the amendment, is a federal function derived from the federal 
Constitution, and it transcends any limitations sought to be imposed by 
the people of a state.” He said that any amendment proposed under 
Article V is a “‘federal function” in the sense that it is a power derived 
from the Constitution. So, too, he argued, a state legislature, when 
similarly engaged, is a federal agency. To hold that the state legislatures 
thus came within the plenary power of Congress, he held to be an ab- 
surdity.5 

Senator Walsh and Mr. Mitchell expressed agreement with the views 
of Mr. Beck. Senator Walsh said that ‘‘varying local conditions in the 
states made it necessary, as well as constitutional, for each Common- 
wealth to work out its own basis of representation” in the ratifying con- 
ventions.*® 

Although a number of bills were introduced in Congress to provide a 
uniform method of ratifying the proposed amendment, none was adopted 
and the details were left.to the states, thus establishing an importa: 
precedent. However, there was some doubt on this point among the 
Mietfibers of state legislatures, even after the proposed amendment had 
been submitted to them for ratification. In their laws providing for the 
conventions, no less than twenty-one states included a section stating 
that if Congress should prescribe the manner in which the conventions 
should be constituted, the provisions of the state act should be inoperative 
and officers of the state were authorized and directed to act in obedience 


5 Ibid., January 22, 1933 (signed article by James M. Beck). See also Congres- 
sional Record, 72d Congress, 2d Session, 124-130 (Dec. 7, 1932), 2419-2421 (Jan. 
24, 1933). For an interesting state interpretation of the term “federal function,” 
see Acts of Arkansas, 1933, Act 151, Sec. 4 (pp. 469-470). 

® New York Times, February 21, 1933. On this controversy, see also William D. 
Mitchell, ‘‘Methods of Amending the Constitution,’”’ 25 Lawyer and Banker, 265- 
270; N. T. Dowling, ‘“‘A New Experiment in Ratification,” 19 A.B.A. Journal, 
383-387; William A. Platz, ‘Article Five of the Federal Constitution,” 3 George 
Washington Law Review, 17-49; Norman T. Ball, “Ratification of Constitutional 
Amendment by State Conventions,”’ 2 ibid., 216-221; Alexander Lincoln, “‘Ratifi- 
cation by Conventions,” 18 Massachusetts Law Quarterly, 287-298; Dumont Smith, 
“Has Congress Power to Call Conventions in the States to Consider Constitutional 
Amendments?,” 2 Journal of the Bar Association of Kansas, 1-7; H. S. Phillips, 
“Has Congress Power to Call and Regulate Ratifying Conventions?,” 6 Florida 
S. B. A. Law Journal, 573-578; George J. Schaefer, ‘‘Amendments to Constitution: 
Ratification by State Convention,” 7 St. John’s Law Review, 375-378. 
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to the act of Congress with the same force and effect as if acting under 
a state statute.’ 

On the other hand, New Mexico championed the cause of state rights 
in a declaration that any attempt on the part of Congress to prescribe 
the details governing the convention “shall be null and void in the 
state of New Mexico, and all officers of the state, or any subdivision 
thereof, are hereby authorized and required to resist to the utmost any 
attempt to execute any and all such congressional dictation and usur- 
pation.”’® 

Of the states which passed laws providing for ratifying conventions, 
sixteen made provision by general laws for any amendments which might 
be proposed in the future.* The laws of the remaining twenty-seven states 


7 The states so providing were Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

In order to obviate frequent footnote citations, references to state statutes pro- 
viding for the calling of the conventions are here listed in alphabetical order: Ala- 
bama General and Local Acts, Extra Session, 1933, pp. 77-80; Arizona Supplement to 
the Revised Code, 1934, pp. 141-143; Arkansas Acts of the 49th General Assembly, 
1983, pp. 467-470; California Codes, Laws, and Constitutional Amendments of Cali- 
fornia, 1933 Supplement, pp. 1759-1763; Colorado Session Laws, Extraordinary Ses- 
sion, 1933, pp. 51-59; Connecticut Special Laws, 1933, vol. xx1, part 2, pp. 835- 
838, 913, 984; Delaware Laws, 1933, pp. 33-43; Florida Compiled General Laws, 
1927, Annotated Cumulative Supplement, 1934, pp. 31-32; Idaho General Laws of the 
22nd Session, 1933, pp. 328-334; Illinois Revised Statutes, 1933 (ed. Cahill), pp. 
96-98; Indiana Acts of the 78th Session, 1933, pp. 851-858; Iowa Acts Regular Ses- 
sion, 45th General Assembly, 1933, pp. 1-5; Kentucky Acts of General Assembly, 
Extra Session, 1933, pp. 22-29; Maine Acts and Resolves of 1933, pp. 640-643; 
Maryland Laws, 1933, pp. 447-454; Massachusetts Acts and Resolves, 1933, pp. 161- 
163; Michigan Public Acts, 1933, pp. 24-26; Minnesota Laws, 1933, pp. 272-276; 
Missouri Laws, 1933, pp. 233-237; Montana Laws, 1933, pp. 458-461; Nebraska 
Cumulative Supplement to Compiled Statutes, 1933, pp. 318-319; Nevada Statutes, 
1933, pp. 252-258; New Hampshire Laws, 1933, pp. 153-157; New Jersey Laws, 1933 
pp. 143-148, 226, 371, 1453; New Mezico Laws, 1933, pp. 400-405; New York Laws 
of the 156th Session, 1933, pp. 525-533; North Carolina Public Laws, 1933, pp. 600— 
607; Ohio Laws, 1933, pp. 74-77; Oklahoma Session Laws, 1933, pp. 499-503; Oregon 
Laws, 1933, pp. 845-848; Pennsylvania Laws, 1933, pp. 233-237; Rhode Island Acts 
and Resolves, 1933, pp. 74-87; South Carolina Acts, 1933, pp. 1180-1184; South 
Dakota Session Laws of 1933, pp. 100-103; Tennessee Public Acts, 1933, pp. 53-64; 
Texas General Laws, 43rd Legislature, Regular Session, 1933, pp. 358-364; Utah Laws, 
1933, pp. 36-38; Vermont Public Laws, 1933, pp. 118-120; Virginia Acts, Eztra 
Session, 1933, pp. 3-8; Washington Laws, 1933, pp. 697-702; West Virginia Acts, 
1933, pp. 78-84; Wisconsin Laws, 1933, pp. 180-184; Wyoming Session Laws, 1933, 
pp. 111-113. 

* Laws of New Mexico, 1933, Chapter 163, section 16 (p. 404). 

* Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Montana, New 
Mexico, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. 
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were of a special nature and related only to the amendment at hand.’ 
The largest number of these latter laws stated their purpose to be the 
calling of a convention to act upon the amendment proposing the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. Some of them, however adopted such 
phraseology as ‘‘to act on the question of the ratification or rejection of 
the Twenty-first Amendment’’—a faulty title, since there was no 
“Twenty-first Amendment” until ratification had been accomplished." 
It would have been possible, for example, for the state legislatures, by 
hasty action, to have completed ratification of the proposed child labor 
amendment, thus constituting it the Twenty-first Amendment. A few 
states did not refer to any amendment by number, but merely to “‘the 
following amendment,” or to “the proposed amendment.” 

There was considerable difference of opinion as to whether the delegates 
to the conventions should be elected by the voters of the states at large, 
or by di districts, or by a combination of the two methods. In Maine, the 
question was ; submitted to the justices of the supreme judicial court for 
an advisory opinion. In their reply the justices reviewed the subject 
historically and found that in all previous constitutional conventions 
delegates had been chosen by localities within the state. They declared 
that this method met the requirement that the members of the constitu- 
tional convention should fairly represent the people whom they served, 
and they consequently held that they did ‘‘not deem it advisable for the 
state, under the terms of Article V of the federal Constitution, to organize 
a convention wherein the delegates entitled to participate are all elected 
at large.’ 

Despite this adverse opinion of the Maine justices, twenty-five of the 
states voted at large for their delegates.“ Fourteen states'® chose them 
by districts and four'* combined the methods. 

The methods of nominating delegates to the conventions varied widely. 


1° Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New, 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wis- 
consin. 

These states were Alabama, Arkansas, Maine, Michigan, and Oklahoma. 

12 Colorado, Illinois, Minnesota, and New Hampshire. 

1) Maine Legislative Record, 1933 (Senate, March 27), 804. 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

4% Arkansas, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, and Wy- 
oming. 


* Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, and New Jersey. 
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In twenty-five states,’’ the nominations were made by petitions. In the 
remaining eighteen, almost every conceivable method was employed, in- 
eluding nomination by the governor,'* by mass conventions of qualified 
electors,!® by nominating committees, boards, and caucuses of various 
kinds,”® by primary election,”* by personal action of the individual,” and 
by the Democratic and Republican state executive committees.“ Nor 
was there uniformity within these classifications. In Nevada and Wyo- 
ming, for example, mass conventions, held in each voting precinct, selected 
delegates to county conventions, which in turn elected delegates to the 
state convention. In Maryland, the legislature selected a nominating 
committee of twenty-nine, composed of one member from each county 
and legislative district. This committee then nominated pledged and un- 
pledged persons from each congressional district and others from the state 
at large. In Massachusetts, the nominating agency was a caucus, com- 
posed of the governor, lieutenant-governor, councillors, state secretary, 
state treasurer, attorney-general, and state auditor. New Hampshire and 
Vermont employed a plan somewhat similar to that of Massachusetts. 
In Michigan, boards consisting of probate judges, county clerks, and 
prosecuting attorneys made the nominations. In Virginia, the nominat- 
ing committee was composed of the governor, lieutenant-governor, the 
speaker of the house of delegates, and two persons selected by the 
governor. 

In twenty-eight states, the date of the proposed convention was speci- 
fied in the law. Fourteen states authorized the governor to proclaim the 
date, while one, California, empowered the secretary of state to do so. 
Similarly, the date of the election of delegates to the convention was 
specified in the laws of twenty-seven states. It was proclaimed by the 
governor in fifteen states, and by the governor and council in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Fourteen states made no provision by law for compensating the dele- 
gates to the convention. Some provided mileage alone, while others gave 
mileage and necessary expenses. Where pay was given, it ranged from 
a flat rate of five dollars in Maine to twenty-five in Nebraska, and from 


17 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

18 As in Colorado. 

** As in Iowa, Missouri, Nevada, Texas, and Wyoming. 

*° As in Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

1 As in Nebraska. 

” As in Oregon and Washington. 

* Asin West Virginia. 
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four dollars a day in Utah to five dollars in South Dakota. In some in- 
stances, both pay and mileage were provided. New Mexico stipulated 
that delegates should receive the same compensation as presidential 
electors, while Illinois left the matter to the convention itself. 

So far as convention procedure was concerned, some of the state laws 
provided merely that the convention should elect its own officers and 
keep a journal recording the votes of the delegates. In other states, 
further items of procedure were prescribed. Illinois authorized the gov- 
ernor to call the opening session to order. Massachusetts did likewise, 
and also named the state secretary as temporary clerk until permanent 
officers were elected. In Michigan, the lieutenant-governor was named 
as president, the clerk of the house as clerk, while the sergeant-at-arms, 
committee clerks, and stenographers of the house were appointed to the 
same positions in the convention. The Michigan law further stipulated 
that the delegates should elect one of their own number president pro 
tempore and that the sessions should be public. New Mexico provided 
that the convention should be organized ‘‘as by law providing for organ- 
ization of presidential electors,” which meant, primarily, that the dele- 
gates should choose their own presiding officer and secretary. The North 
Carolina law required that the convention should be called to order by a 
member of the supreme court. In Pennsylvania, the lieutenant-governor 
was named as chairman, the secretary of the senate as secretary, the 
chief clerks of the senate and house as tellers, while the secretary of the 
commonwealth was to present the election returns when the convention 
was called to order. Rhode Island authorized the governor to call the 
convention to order and the secretary of state to call the temporary roll 
of delegates, after which a permanent president was to be elected. The 
laws of South Carolina and Wyoming prescribed no procedure at all. 
Vermont made the secretary of state the ex-officio secretary of the con- 
vention. Virginia provided that the clerk of the house of delegates should 
act as temporary chairman and after permanent organization should be- 
come secretary and administer the oath of office. Procedure in the Wash- 
ington convention was to be under the state senate rules so far as practi- 
cable. It was made the duty of the secretary of state to call the conven- 
tion to order and to act as temporary chairman. Oaths were to be ad- 
ministered by the chief justice of the supreme court, after which perma- 
nent officers were to be elected. Virginia and Washington were unique in 
requiring more than a majority of delegates to constitute a quorum. Vir- 
ginia set the number at twenty, which was two-thirds of the total, while 
Washington provided that two-thirds of the elected members should con- 
stitute a quorum. In both of these states, however, a majority of those 
elected was sufficient to adopt or reject proposed amendments. 


*% New Mezico Statutes Annotated, 1929, Section 41-702 (p. 777). 
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In nearly all of the state laws, provision was made for separate lists 
of delegates known to be in favor of or opposed to the ratification of 
the proposed amendment. This was true in the case of the states passing 
general laws to cover any proposal in the future as well as in the case of 
those states providing only for action on the proposed repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Some states made provision for the selection 
also of unpledged delegates.2> The Wyoming statute made no mention 
of the preferences of the delegates, apparently leaving the delegates free 
to debate and vote as a truly deliberative body. The separate listing of 
nominees for the office of delegate to the convention indicates that it 
was the intention in most of the states to confine the activities of the 
delegates principally to casting votes in corroboration of the expressed 
will of the people. However, although this was what actually happened, 
few of the laws specifically bound the delegates to vote in accordance with 
the result of the ballot. A few of them did. Alabama required of each 
candidate for membership in the convention a sworn statement in which 
he pledged himself to abide by the result of the referendum in the state, 
and it stipulated further that each candidate should be required to sup- 
port in the convention the position declared by a majority of those cast- 
ing ballots in the election. Similarly, candidates in Arkansas were required 
to make sworn statements as to their position for or against repeal. Voters 
cast their ballots for the candidates and also directly on the question 
of repeal. The secretary of state was authorized to tabulate and declare 
the results and certify to the chairman of the convention the total number 
of votes for and against repeal. The law stipulated that the convention 
should thereupon cast its vote ‘‘for whichever side of the question a 
majority of the total number of votes cast in the entire state was cast,” 
and the convention should immediately adjourn. Having thus provided 
for the vote of the delegates to be in accordance with a popular refer- 
endum, the Arkansas law contains another section asserting that in calling 
this convention and the election of delegates thereto, the general assembly 
“is acting under powers derived from and conferred upon it by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and actions of the Congress of the United 
States and its actions herein are federal functions and are not subject 
to any limitations imposed by the constitution of the state... ,” and 
therefore the act was not subject to the referendum! According to Arkan- 
sas legislative logic, a referendum prior to the convention, but which 
bound the members of that body, was altogether different from one after 
the convention ratifying or rejecting its decision. 

Oregon likewise provided that at the same election at which delegates 
were elected the question of ratifying or rejecting the proposed amend- 


% Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. 
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ment should be placed before the electors in the form of a popular refer- 
endum. Electors filing candidacy for election to the convention were re- 
quired to file a pledge that in casting their votes in the constitutional con- 
vention they would vote in accordance with the will of the majority of 
the voters of the county from which they were candidates, as shown by 
the popular vote on the question. In West Virginia, nominees were re- 
quired to sign a written pledge in triplicate to vote in the convention for 
or against ratification in accordance with their statement as candidates. 
Unpledged candidates for the office of delegate could be nominated by 
petition and not otherwise. But it was left to Arizona to cap the climax 
in this respect by providing that “delegates elected upon a platform 
or nomination petition statement as for or against ratification must 
vote at such convention in accordance with such platform or nomina- 
tion petition statement, and upon failure to do so will be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, his vote not considered, and his office will be deemed vacant.” 

An important and vital point concerning the fundamental nature of a 
constitutional convention is here raised. It was placed squarely before 
the justices of the supreme judicial court of Maine in the request of the 
senate of that state for an advisory opinion on the question: ‘Must a 
convention assembling in a state to pass upon an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and submitted by vote of the Congress 
to the action of conventions in the several states be a deliberative con- 
vention?” The justices replied: “‘A convention is a body or assembly rep- 
resentative of all the people of the state. The convention must be free to 
exercise the essential and characteristic function of rational deliberation. 
This question is, therefore, answered in the affirmative.” 

A contrary view was expressed by the justices of the supreme court 
of Alabama. Replying to the question of whether the binding of delegates 
to abide by the result of the state referendum, as provided in the Ala- 
bama law, prevented the proposed convention from being a convention 
as intended by Article 5 of the Constitution of the United States, the 
justices advised in the negative. They held that a convention was more 
truly representative when expressing the known will of the people, and 
they were ‘“‘unable to see in the federal Constitution any purpose to pro- 
hibit a direct and binding instruction to the members of the convention 
voicing the consent of the governed.’’?” 
| The available official records of the state conventions confirm the con- 
clusion‘ that the conventions” were not truly deliberative bodies, but 


% Maine Legislative Record, 1933, pp. 598, 804; 167 Atlantic Reporter, 178, 180. 
77 148 Southern Reporter, 107-111. See comments on these cases in 47 Harvard 
Law Rev., 130; 18 Minnesota Law Rev., 70-71; 37 Law Notes, 121-122. The com- 


ments jn the latter two articles differ as widely as the opinions of the justices in the 
two cases cited. 
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merely registered the will of the voters who elected the delegates to 
them.”* At least one exception to this rule was supplied by Indiana. In 
the convention in that state, a minority report on permanent organiza- 
tion, containing a complete slate of “dry” candidates for convention 
officers, was submitted, but it was defeated.?® Furthermore, the Indiana 
convention adopted a set of rules especially drafted for the occasion®* and 
permitted an extended debate on the resolution to ratify the proposed 
amendment.*! But there is ample proof in action and word that in this 
respect Indiana stood practically alone. In many of the conventions, the 
ratifying resolution was voted on without debate. This was true in 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Texas. Speeches in support of the 
resolution were made in Connecticut, Florida, Kentucky, New York, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming, but none against it. 
The attitude of members of the conventions is well illustrated by 
typical comments drawn from the records. President Lucius F. Robinson 
of the Connecticut convention declared: ‘‘It may be, as has been argued, 
that the framers of the federal Constitution, in drafting Article 5, did 
contemplate the election of such a convention of delegates to whose judg- 
ment, recorded after debate and due deliberation, the people would dele- 
gate the momentous decision involved in an amendment to the funda- 
mental law. Upon this question we, the chosen delegates, have been de- 
bating and deliberating for more than twelve years, and we come into 
this hall prepared to record our deliberate judgment in full accord with 
the mandates of the electors.’”’” So, too, President Joseph R. Fraley of 
the Iowa convention said: “And the people of Iowa have spoken. What 
they have said no man or woman can mistake, and we, their delegated 
representatives, in a spirit of consecration to their voice, will now pro- 
ceed, in this constitutional convention, to record their mandate.”* In 
the New York convention, President Alfred E. Smith asserted : “Of course 
when we left our respective homes we knew exactly what was going to 
happen here. The question of the repeal of the 18th Amendment has 
been settled, as far as the state of New York is concerned, by the people 


* Through the courtesy and codperation of the staff of the law library of the 
University of Michigan, it was made possible to examine the official records of the 
conventions in Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 

2® Journal of the Convention of the People of the State of Indiana, pp. 23-24. 

% Ibid., pp. 26-34. 

Tbid., pp. 44-53. 

*® Connecticut Constitutional Convention, p. 14. 

* Towa Journal of the State Convention, p. 17. 
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themselves.’’** The committee on resolutions in the Texas convention re- 
ported that it had prepared a resolution favoring ratification “which 
expresses the mandate and will of the people of the sovereign state of 
Texas.’’% 

In the Vermont convention, Delegate Walter S. Fenton questioned 
whether “‘action of such important effect should be taken without at least 
some discussion of the subject-matter,’’** but Governor Wilson, in ad- 
dressing the delegates, remarked that ‘‘while in some ways the machinery 
is a little cumbersome and you have to strain the bounds a little bit to 
say that you people are delegates to this convention in the sense of dele- 
gates ordinarily going to a convention, yet it is a pretty good working 
way.’’*’? Likewise, President C. O’Conor Gooldrick stated in the Virginia 
convention that the delegates had assembled, not to review, but to con- 
firm the judgment of the people. He added that “‘conventions ordinarily 
are deliberative bodies, but no deliberation is necessary where the people 
have spoken in plain and decisive manner on a public question, fully 
understood by every intelligent voter.’’** The haste with which action 
was being taken caused Delegate Sullivan of Wyoming to remark that 
“the danger in this convention is in not having a minority; we might do 
things in an irregular way,’ but the prevailing sentiment was expressed 
by Delegate J. G. Flannery in the same convention: ‘‘We are here to bury 
Caesar and the quicker the better.’’*® 

The general order of business in the various state conventions was 
fairly uniform, but differed considerably as to details. The usual routine 
included the call to order, the invocation, the roll call of delegates, the 
administration of the oath of the delegates, the election of officers, and 
the vote on the proposed amendment. In a number of the conventions, 
prepared slates of officers were elected without opposition; in others, 
there were several nominations, with accompanying supporting speeches. 
The governors of the states were frequently invited to address the dele- 
gates. 

The principal difference in procedure lay in the selection or omission 
of various committees. Some of the conventions—for example, in Arizona, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Utah—appointed committees. Others did not. When a motion was made 


% New York Convention to Consider and Act upon the Ratification of the Amend- 
ment ... Providing for the Repeal of the 18th Amendment, p. 15. 

% Texas Constitutional Convention, p. 9. 

% Vermont Constitutional Convention, p. 13. 

37 p. 15. 

88 Virginia Journal of the Convention, pp. 13-14. 

39 Wyoming Constitutional Convention, p. 17. 
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in the Massachusetts convention to authorize the chairman to appoint 
committees on rules, elections, and resolutions, Delegate Charles F. Ely 
demurred on the ground that the delegates knew they had been elected 
and for what purpose. He said he failed to see why it was necessary to 
have the committees at all. There being no opposition, the committees 
were dispensed: with and the delegates without debate voted to ratify 
the proposed amendment.“ 

Such were the ratifying conventions. In a restricted sense, they satis- 
fied the legal requirement of the Constitution that action be taken by 
conventions, .but.not_by the greatest stretch of the imagination could 
they be regarded as deliberative bodies. The ratification of the Twenty- 
first Amendment by the convention method marks another milestone in 
the experience of the American people with the processes of democratic 
government. Further practice may serve to perfect the procedure, but 
the precedents established on this occasion will serve as guide-posts to 
future action. 


EVERETT 8S. Brown. 
University of Michigan. 


Organization of the Executive Branch of the National Government of 
the United States: Changes between August 12 and October 15, 1935.! 
As in previous lists, mention is here made only of units specifically 
authorized by law or established by the President under general authority 
vested in him. 

Ackia Battle Memorial Commission.2 Created by Public Act No. 362, 
74th Congress, approved August 27, 1935, to prepare plans and programs 
for the commemoration in May, 1936, of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the battle of Ackia. The commission consists of five members to be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, one member to represent the 
Chickasaw Indians, and one the French-speaking people of the United 
States. The commissioners are to serve without compensation. 


‘© Massachusetts, Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention, pp. 15-18. 

1 In the December, 1933, issue of the Review, pp. 942-955, appeared a tabular 
review of the changes in major units of the national government between March 4 
and November 1, 1933. Supplementary lists have appeared in the following issues: 
April, 1934: changes between November 1, 1933, and March 15, 1934; October, 
1934: changes between March 15 and June 30, 1934; February, 1935: changes be- 
tween June 30 and December 15, 1934; August, 1935: changes between December 
15, 1934, and July 5, 1935; October, 1935: changes between July 5 and August 12, 
1935. 

* The victory of the Chickasaw Indians over the French at the battle of Ackia, 
Mississippi, is said to have prevented the consolidation of the French settlements in 


North America. An account of the campaign and battle is given in House Report 
584, 74th Congress, 1st Session., 
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Advisory Board on National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Mon- 
uments. Created by Public Act No. 292, 74th Congress, approved August 
21, 1935, to advise the Secretary of the Interior and to recommend policies 
relating to national parks and historic and archaeological sites, buildings, 
and property. The Board is appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and consists of eleven members, “‘to include representatives competent 
in the fields of history, archaeology, architecture, and human geography.” 
The members receive no compensation, but may be paid traveling ex- 
penses. 

Bituminous Coal Labor Board. Created in the Department of Labor by 
the Bituminous Coal Conservation [Guffey] Act (Public Act No. 402, 
74th Congress), approved August 30, 1935, to adjudicate labor disputes 
in the bituminous coal industry. The Commission consists of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. One member is to be a representative of producers, one a 
representative of organized employees, and one (the chairman) an “‘im- 
partial person with no financial interest in the industry, or connection 
with any organization of the employees.’”’ The Board will cease to exist 
on August 30, 1939. 

Camden Board of Arbitration. Created by the President by Executive 
Order No. 7154 of August 22, 1935, to arbitrate the labor dispute at the 
Camden, New Jersey, yard of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation. 
The Board consists of three members. 

De Soto Expedition Commission. Authorized by Public Resolution No. 
57, 74th Congress, approved August 26, 1935, “‘to make a thorough study 
of the subject of De Soto’s expedition and to report back to the next 
session of Congress its recommendations for a suitable and appropriate 
celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of said expedition.’’ The 
Commission is to consist of not fewer than five nor more than seven 
members, and is to be appointed by the President. 

Federal Alcohol Administration. Created by Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration Act (Public Act No. 401, 74th Congress), approved August 29, 
1935, as a division in the Treasury Department. It supersedes the Federal 
Alcohol Control Administration created by Executive Order No. 6474 of 
December 4, 1933, under the provisions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. The Administrator is appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The Federal Alcohol Administration 
exercises social and economic control over the alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry, and issues basic permits to engage in the industry. It has nothing 
to do with the collection of taxes, which remains in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

Federal Reserve Board. Name changed to Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System by Banking Act of 1935 (Public Act No. 305, 
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74th Congress), approved August 23, 1935. Designation of governor and 
vice-governor changed to chairman and vice-chairman. After February 
1, 1936, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency will cease to be members, and the Board will consist of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The present Board consists of six appointive members and 
the two ex-officio members. 

Indian Arts and Crafts Board. Created by Public Act No. 355, 74th 
Congress, approved August 27, 1935, “to promote the economic welfare 
of the Indian tribes and Indian wards of the government through the 
development of Indian arts and crafts and the expansion of the market 
for the products of Indian art and craftsmanship.”’ The Board consists 
of five members appointed by the Secretary of the Interior to serve with- 
out compensation, but to be reimbursed for “actual expenses, including 
travel expenses, subsistence, and office overhead.”’ Income derived by the 
Board is to be placed in a special fund to be available for expenditure 
without further action by Congress. 

National Bituminous Coal Commission. Created in the Department of 
the Interior by the Bituminous Coal Conservation [Guffey] Act of 1935 
(Public Act No. 402, 74th Congress), approved August 30, 1935, to ad- 
minister that act, which aims at the stabilization of the bituminous coal- 
mining industry. The Commission consists of five members appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Commission will cease to exist and the act will cease to be in effect on 
August 30, 1939. 

National Munitions Control Board. Created by Public Resolution No. 
67, 74th Congress [Neutrality Resolution], approved August 31, 1935, to 
register and license manufacturers, exporters, and importers of imple- 
ments of war. The Board consist of the heads of the following executive 
departments: State, Treasury, War, Navy, and Commerce. 

Office of Consumers’ Counsel of the National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
ston. Created in the Department of the Interior by the Bituminous Coal 
Conservation [Guffey] Act (Public Act No. 402, 74th Congress), ap- 
proved August 30, 1935, to represent the consuming public in any pro- 
ceeding before the Commission and to conduct independent investiga- 
tions. The Consumers’ Counsel is appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. The office will cease to exist 
on August 30, 1939. 

Office of Coérdinator for Industrial Coéperation. Created by the Presi- 
dent by Executive Order No. 7193 of September 26, 1935, with the fol- 
lowing duties: (1) “To supervise, subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent, conferences of representatives of industry, labor, and consumers 
for consideration of the best means of accelerating industrial recovery, 
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eliminating unemployment, and maintaining business and labor stand- 
ards; (2) to codrdinate and report to the President on matters relating 
to appointment, employment, discharge, compensation, and duties of 
officers and employees of the National Recovery Administration’”’; (3) 
to receive from the Federal Trade Commission and to present to the 
President for his consideration the voluntary trade practice agreements 
which contain labor provisions, and which the Federal Trade Commission 
was authorized to formulate by Executive Order No. 7192 of September 
26, 1935. The Office of the Coérdinator is apparently a part of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, although the subordination is not in- 
dicated by the order, which states that the “Administrator of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration shall provide space and personnel ade- 
quate for the requirements of the work of the Coérdinator.”’ 

Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. Created by the Presi- 
dent by Executive Order No. 7194 of September 26, 1935, to investigate 
the industrial operations in penal institutions in all units of government, 
federal, state, and local; to recommend a program of projects for existing 
prison industries looking to the prevention of competition with private 
industry and labor, the elimination of idleness in penal institutions, and 
the development of a system of rehabilitation; and to recommend loans 
or grants, or both, in order to carry out the program. The Administration 
is governed by the Prison Industries Reorganization Board, consisting 
of five members appointed by the President and holding office at his 
pleasure. One member receives compensation at the rate of $25 a day 
while attending meetings; the others are paid only expenses incident to 
attendance at meetings. 

Railroad Retirement Board. Created by the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935 (Public Act No. 399, 74th Congress), approved August 29, 1935, for 
the purpose of administering the act cited. The Board consists of three 
members appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. This Board takes the place of the Railroad Retirement 
Board which was created by the act of June 27, 1934 (48 Stat. L., 1283), 
and which was discontinued by reason of the act being declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court on May 6, 1935. The old board was re- 
established for the period ending September 30, 1935, by Public Act 
No. 260, 74th Congress, approved August 12, 1935. The act of August 
29, 1935, is designed to meet the objections of the Supreme Court to the 
previous act. 

Railroad Retirement System Investigation Commission. Created by Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1935 (Public Act No. 399, 74th Congress), ap- 
proved August 29, 1935, for the purpose of making “a thorough investi- 
gation of all pertinent facts relating to a retirement annuity system ap- 
plicable by law to carriers by railroads engaged in interstate commerce.” 
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Report is to be made not later than January 1, 1936. The Commission 
consists of three persons appointed by the President, three members of 
the Senate designated by the president of the Senate, and three members 
of the House of Representatives designated by the speaker. The Presi- 
dent designates the chairman and the vice-chairman, and fixes the com- 
pensation of the members appointed by him. 

Social Security Board. Created by the Social Security Act (Public Act 
No. 271, 74th Congress), approved August 14, 1935, to administer the 
provisions of that act relating to old age benefits, unemployment com- 
pensation, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. The Board 
consists of three members appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Administration of other grants author- 
ized by the Social Security Act is assigned as follows: maternal and child 
welfare to the Children’s Bureau; public health work to the Public 
Health Service; vocational rehabilitation to the “agency authorized to 
administer it’’ (now the Office of Education). The collection of the special 
taxes imposed by the act is assigned to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission. Created by 
Public Resolution No. 53, 74th Congress, approved August 23, 1935, to 
prepare a plan for the sesquicentennial anniversary of the formation of 
the Constitution. The Commission consists of the President of the United 
States, the president of the Senate, the speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, five persons appointed by the President, five senators ap- 
pointed by the president of the Senate, and five Representatives ap- 
pointed by the speaker. The members serve without compensation, but 
are reimbursed for traveling expenses. The Commission will cease to 
exist oa December 31, 1939. 

L. F. ScHMECKEBIER. 
Brookings Institution. 
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Current Neutrality Problems—Some Precedents, an Appraisal, and 
a Draft Statute. The first session of the Seventy-fourth Congress saw the 
introduction of at least half a dozen measures dealing with the policy 
of the government toward belligerents in a war in which the United 
States is not a party. The President announced his interest in the prob- 
lem,' and the State Department was concerned with drafting legislation 
which was discussed with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations.” 
The question will undoubtedly again be before the Congress at its next 
session. 

The question of our attitude toward the next war is one of the most 
critical issues in policy now facing the country. The imminence of a 
situation in which such legislation would have to be applied is not greater 
than the change in policy which underlies many of the legislative meas- 
ures proposed. What underlies the apparent insistence of both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the government that our present neu- 
trality laws should be amended? 

At least three times before—twice when we were a neutral and once 
when a belligerent—the issue of the application of neutrality laws has 
been acute. It was the first significant issue in foreign policy faced by 
Washington and his cabinet, and agitated American foreign relations 
abroad as well as domestic conditions for the twenty years between 1793 
and 1813. During our Civil War, the shoe was on the other foot, and our 
own modifications of the existing laws of neutrality came back to plague 
us in the World War. It was also the period in which new concepts of the 
duties of neutrals were brought to international recognition in the Ala- 
bama Claims Arbitration. Finally, in the World War the issue of our 
neutrality was debated not only in our correspondence with the bel- 
ligerents, but in the Congress during the fateful three years when we were 
traveling the “road to war.’”’ Now for the first time the issue of what our 
policy should be is being discussed in an era of peace, when the deter- 
mination and announcement of that policy is less deflected by the emo- 
tional and economic interests which are always thrown into sharp relief 
(and often conflict) during hostilities. It is therefore an opportunity for 
reappraising our traditional policy and arriving at a program of action 
—+so far as legislation can achieve it—more effective than existing legisla- 
tion and traditional policy (based upon hitherto accepted rules of interna- 
tional law regarding so-called neutral “rights” and “duties’’). 

1 New York Herald-Tribune, May 8, 1935; New York Times, Aug. 13, 1935. 

* New York Times (Dec. 16, 1934), 1: 6; (Dec. 18, 1934), 5: 1, 3, and 20: 5; 
(March 26, 1935), 11: 3; (March 27, 1935), 21: 1. 

* This article was written during the early summer of 1935. Man. Ed. 
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II 


Before analyzing the current programs of legislation, it may be worth 
while to consider certain broad issues of policy which must underlie 
whatever action is taken. First of all, it is well to bear in mind the al- 
ternatives so far as our position as a neutral is concerned. Three pos- 
sibilities seem open: to assert our so-called neutral “rights” by the use 
of our armed forces to guarantee their recognition by belligerents; to 
abandon these rights, as we did in effect during the War, under the pres- 
sure of belligerent action (not argument),*? and formally in our treaty 
with Great Britain in 1927;* to place ourselves in a position to bargain 
with the belligerents with a neutral policy likely to receive recognition 
and acceptance—as a price of our not going into the war on either side. 
It is to the third of these policies that this paper is directed. 

It is perhaps worth noting, in passing, two or three aspects of the 
problem which have received relatively slight attention in discussions 
about neutral policy. These are: (1) whether the problem is primarily one 
of law or of policy; (2) whether the subject-matter of such legislation is 
primarily municipal or international in character; and (3) whether the 
formulation of the law (or policy) is better carried out prior to the neces- 
sity for its application. 

As to whether the problem is a matter of law or policy, no extended 
discussion is here apposite or possible. A perusal, however, of the diplo- 
matic correspondence and of various studies of the period of our neutrality 
suggests that in fact the problem, however legalistically it may be phrased 
in exchanges of notes between belligerents and neutrals, comes down in 
the last analysis to the weight of the broadsides—measured in gun 
calibres and not in reams of paper.’ The Anglo-American treaty cited 
above (note 4) is further evidence that even in a treaty questions of 
policy in the sphere of neutral “rights” are recognized as paramount. 
Moreover, as in the last war, so in future wars is it likely that rapidly 
changing methods of warfare will give rise to arguments which in their 
legal form will often revolve around the third question suggested above. 
But in almost every case will it not be likely that underneath the legal 
discussion there will be a factor of policy as the “inarticulate major 
premise’’ of the discussion?* When, therefore, it is suggested that the so- 

* Sir Edward Grey, Twenty-Five Years (New York, 1925), Vol. 2, p. 110. 

‘ Treaty Series, No. 756. Cf. comments, 21 Am. J. Int. Law (1927), 542, 764. 

* W. Millis, The Road to War (Boston, 1935); E. J. Clapp, Economie Aspects of 
the War (New Haven, 1915); C. H. Grattan, Why We Fought (New York, 1929). 

* Cf. the notes of Jan. 19, 1915, and Jan. 29, 1915, respectively from and to 
Germany, concerning the non-contraband character of hydroaéroplanes under a 
strict interpretation of Article 8 of the Thirteenth Convention of the Second Hague 


Conference of Oct. 18, 1907. 9 Am. J. Int. Law, Special Number (Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence) (1915), 366-368. 
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called international “laws of neutrality” cannot be changed by the action 
of one of the parties to the argument, it is not inapposite to suggest 
that it is not law in the formal sense but policy which is being deter- 
mined, or, alternatively, that the question is primarily a matter of 
municipal and not of international concern. 


It needs no elaborate discussion to indicate the municipal character 
of the question of neutrality policy. Various authorities indicate clearly 
the domestic character of such legislation. Fenwick, for instance, says: 
“Neutrality laws are thus purely domestic regulations and form no part 
of the body of international law. In point of comprehensiveness, they 
represent the extent to which the state considers it necessary to adopt 
penal measures to effectively prevent persons within its jurisdiction from 
coéperating with a belligerent in the use of its neutral territory for hostile 
purposes.’’? During our period of neutrality (1914-17), various discus- 
sions in Congress took place on the same issue, and there were frequent 
expressions of opinion that the neutrality laws of the country were 


purely municipal in character and might therefore be amended at the 
discretion of the Congress.*® 


7 The Neutrality Laws of the U. S. (Washington, Carnegie Endowment, 1913), 
11-12. Cf. also 42 Yale L. J. (1932-33), 1109, 1119-1120; L. N. Woolsey, in Proc. 
Am. Soc. Int. Law (1935), 72, 75. 

* Cf. especially the speeches of Senators Gore, Clark, Borah, and Stone, and 
Norris and Sutherland (contra) on the Gore resolution (64: 1 8. Res. 14), 53 Cong. 
Record (March 1-7, 1916), 3405-12, 3463-87, 3514-19, 3598-99, 3660-64; and de- 
bates on the McLemore resolution (64: 1 H. Res. 147), 53 Cong. Record (March 6-7, 
1916), 3634—46, 3688-3720. Cf. M. E. Curti, Bryan and World Peace (Northampton, 
1931), 237 ff.; Millis, op. cit., 72 ff. During the neutrality period (1914-17), many 
bills and resolutions were introduced looking toward the principles discussed below 
—embargoes on munitions and contraband, war-zone travel, American merchant 
shipping restriction to non-munitions cargoes, etc. Cf. 64: 1 H. Res. 25, 357 (em- 
bargoes), 53 Cong. Rec. (1915-16) 13,029, App. 934; others looked to a declaration 
of peace policy (cf. secs. 1-2 of the Maverick resolution below. 74: 1 H. J. Res. 259). 
Cf. 64: 1 H. J. Res. 170, 53 Cong. Record (March 6, 1916), 3638. 

The question of the constitutional basis of neutrality laws (if considered munici- 
pal) need not be discussed at length. There has been relatively little analysis of the 
problem. Besides the power “to define and punish offenses against the laws of na- 
tions,” it may, from a domestic viewpoint, be based on the war and commerce pow- 

ers. As to the former, cf. speech of Sen. Gore, 53 Cong. Record, 3409; U. 8S. v. Brigan- 
tine William, opinion of J. Davis, U. 8. Dist. Court, Salem, Mass. Sept. term 1808 
(Worcester, 1808), 56. The case was cited as authority for congressional imposition 
of an embargo by Hughes in University of Illinois v. U. 8., 289 U. 8. (1933), 56 
In the principal case, Judge Davis said: “‘It seems to have been admitted . . . that 
state necessity might justify a limited embargo on suspension of all foreign com- 
merce; but if the Congress have power, for purposes of safety of preparation or 
counteraction, to suspend commercial intercourse with foreign nations, where do 
we find them limited as to the duration, more than as to the manner and extent, of 
the measure?” On several occasions in periods of foreign war, embargoes have in the 
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The third question above relates to the issue of whether or not such 
legislation can be changed after the event—that is, after the outbreak 
of war. International authorities were cited in the debates, but no con- 
clusive answer was given to the question. That it is primarily a matter 
of policy was clearly recognized in the debates by many of the speakers.°® 
If the debates of 1914-17 are any criterion of the attitude which will be 
taken in the future by members of both houses, it is clear enough that the 
determination of a neutrality policy during peace-time is the most effec- 
tive method of insuring its application in time of war. While it is not be- 
lieved that the argument against changing a municipal rule of law during 
hostilities can be legally buttressed by any principle of long usage upon 
the continuance of which other states have the right to depend, still 
there remains the issue of policy, as to whether or not it is opportune. 
And of course the rule of rebus sic stantibus cuts both ways in the event of 
war: if it is alleged by the belligerents that they have a “right” to de- 
pend on the continuance of existing law and policy during war-time, it 
may be replied that the status of war alters the practical relationships of 
the parties, and thus justifies—if it does not impose—modified legal rela- 
tionships. 

One further question with respect to policy may be mentioned. The 
current legislative proposals tend to increase the obligations of the United 


past been placed on exports of munitions. Cf. the acts of May 22, 1794 (1 Stat. at 
L. 369), June 14, 1797, and April 7, 1798 (ibid., 520, 549), June 13, 1798 re France 
(ibid., 565). As to the international aspect of an embargo in these circumstances, cf. 
C. C. Hyde, International Law (Boston, 1922), Vol. 2, p. 183: “A state may place a 
pacific embargo on the produce of its soil or the output of its factories, and that for 
the purpose of preserving what is detained for domestic use, or for preventing its 
employment in a foreign state or group of states.”” Cf. Moore’s Digest of International 
Law (Washington, 1908), Vol. 7, pp. 148-151; C. S. Hyneman, The First American 
Neutrality (Urbana, 1935), 148, and authorities cited. 

As to the commerce power as a source of constitutional authority, the attitude 
of the United States toward the convention of June 17, 1925, on traffic in arms is 
instructive. Prior to the Roosevelt administration, the constitutional incapacity of 
the United States under the commerce clause to regulate exports had been alleged 
as the reason for the failure of the United States to ratify the convention. This in- 
capacity is apparently avoidable, for on May 29, 1934, the American delegate to the 
Disarmament Conference announced that the United States would ratify such a 
convention. Cf. U. 8. State Dept. Press Releases (weekly issue no. 244, June 2, 
1934), 330; U.S. Draft Treaty. The decision in Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416, 
1919) appears broad enough to include the application of embargoes, especially if 
made in conformity with an international convention. Cf. the dictum of the Court 
in Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 U. 8S. 363, 1928). 

* Cf. the debates cited in note 8, especially the speeches of Senators McCumber 
and Colt at p. 3517, Clarke at pp. 3468-69, Sherman at p. 3475, and Representative 
Sherley at p. 3717. Contra, Representative Foss at p. 3716; notes of United States 
to Germany and to Austria-Hungary, April 21 and Aug. 12, 1915, 9 Supplement 
Am. J. Int. Law (1915), 127, 166. 
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States as a neutral (more properly non-participant). This gives rise at 
once to the question of whether or not it is a sound policy to impose 
greater restrictions upon the acts of nationals than are required by cur- 
rent “rules” of international law. Hall’s dictum that it is “unwise for a 
people to enact or to retain neutrality laws more severe than it believes the 
measure of its duty to compel’’'® may be answered in the words of Fen- 
wick: “Such excessive legislation should not in principle increase the ob- 
ligations of the neutral state from the point of view of international law 
so long as it is enforced in favor of both belligerents equally.’ This 
question is of vital importance in the determination of our policy toward 
non-participation in the next war. If our legislation does in fact go be- 
yond existing requirements of international law, we are in effect im- 
posing restrictions upon so-called neutral (actually neutral nationals’) 
“rights” of trade, loans, travel, and merchant shipping recognized by 

accepted principles of international law. As Fenwick points out, “there 
_ is some danger lest the municipal laws of a state be regarded as defining 
the standard according to which foreign nations may hold that state ac- 
countable for alleged breaches of neutrality,’’ and in several instances to 
which he alludes, such claim has as a matter of fact been put forward.” 
It may further be suggested that even if more stringent than the rules 
of international law concerning “‘rights’’ and ‘‘duties” of neutrals, munic- 
ipal legislation is more precise, and therefore more capable of enforce- 
ment through judicial action. Less hesitancy in prosecuting cases is found 
when the law is unequivocal than when the responsible officer is faced 
by uncertainty as to the scope and predicability of the law on which he 
relies. Once the municipal character and incidence of such legislation is 
recognized, neither the doctrine of rebus sic stantibus applied to it nor 
its enforceability as an international obligation can be successfully 
argued—if it is applied with substantial impartiality. 

The essential issue appears to be one of substantial impartiality—at 
least in the legal sense. Without elaborating the point, it is clear that 
existing rules of neutrality do not produce actual impartiality in opera- 
tion. This results from the fact that in any major war one of the bel- 
ligerents is likely to have effective control of sea power and thus in fact, 


10 International Law (7th ed., New York and Oxford, 1917), §225, p. 654, note 1. 

1 Op. cit., 12. 

12 Tbid., notably in the Alabama Claims arguments. The argument of the United 
States was answered by Great Britain on two grounds: “‘first, that even on the as- 
sumption that municipal laws of that character were founded upon conceptions of 
international obligation, the state should still be judged by the actual law of nations 
and not by its conception of that law, and secondly, that the assumption was not a 
true one, since municipal laws, being enacted primarily to secure the interests of the 
state itself, may frequently prohibit, for reasons of expediency, acts not prohibited 
by the law of nations.” (Quoted from Fenwick, 12.) 
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if not in law, to succeed in excluding the other from contact with neutral 
markets. This results in a de facto, if not in a de jure, partiality through 
the acts of nationals in carrying on economic relations with one of the 
belligerents. Is it any less impartial to apply a rule of complete non- 
participation in economic relations? That this was clearly recognized in 
the debates during our period of neutrality in the last war needs no 
elaboration. The fact that we were so committed emotionally tended to 
obscure the clear analysis of the problem of the issue of impartiality. 
But clearly underlying the current proposals is the conception that it is 
to our national interest to remain completely out of the next war, and 
that to accomplish this purpose it is necessary to re-define and re-apply 
impartiality in terms more realistic so far as economic relations are con- 
cerned. (And it may very well be that the attempt to utilize the doctrine 
of rebus sic stantibus to prevent any shift in our policy during the period 
1914-17 was in fact based upon the actual partiality which resulted from 
our legal arguments with the two belligerents—a partiality which was 
clearly in line with the emotional partiality of the more vocal groups 
in this country at the time.) 

At present, the impartiality which is imposed on neutral governments 
by existing rules of international law is different from that which is im- 
posed upon their nationals. Governments are required not to participate 
in sales of goods or use of territory under their jurisdiction for belligerent 
purposes. Such a duty, however, is not imposed upon nationals, as is 
illustrated by contemporary practice and by the reservation to the United 
States Draft Arms Traffic Control Convention of November 20, 1934." 


183 Cf. the reservation to the United States Draft Statute on the Traffic in Arms of 
Nov. 20, 1934, in the amendments submitted by the State Department on March 2, 
1935, to Articles 2 and 16. Part of the first reads: ‘‘Nothing in this convention shall 
be construed as an obligation ...to permit or prevent the export or transit, in 
time of war, for the use of either belligerent, of arms and implements of war. Nor 
shall the permitting or preventing . . . be considered an unneutral act.’”’ New York 
Times (March 3, 1935), 6: 1. Cf. Pan-American Convention on Maritime Neutral- 
ity, Feb. 20, 1928 (6th Int. Conference of American States, Final Act, p. 157), Art. 
22: ‘Neutral states are not obliged to prevent the export or transit at the expense 
of any one of the belligerents of arms,’’ etc. Cf. Articles 15, 16. Cf. LN (1935) IX 6. 
p. 44, for a similar Italian reservation to the League of Nations Draft Convention, 
July 23, 1934. L. Oppenheim, International Law (New York, 1906), Ist ed., Vol. 2, 
§350, p. 379): “‘The profit derived from such supply being enormous, the members 
of the family of nations are not inclined to cripple the trade of their subjects by 
preventing it. And belligerents want to have the opportunity of replenishing with 
arms and ammunition if they run short of them during war. The question is merely 
one of the standard of public morality. If this standard rises and it becomes the 
conviction of the world at large that supply of arms and ammunition by subjects 
of neutrals is apt to lengthen wars, the rule will appear that neutrals must prevent 
such supply.” Cf. the speeches on the Gore and McLemore resolutions cited above, 
note 8. For historical examples of embargoes on munitions, ef. L. H. Woolsey, 
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With respect to governments, there is an affirmative or positive require- 
ment of impartiality-in-fact by complete non-participation in traffic of 
any kind with either belligerent. For neutral nationals, however, no such 
obligations exist. Short of direct participation in active belligerent opera- 
tions within their own borders, they are free to engage in propaganda and 
economic activities for or against one of the belligerents. Is it not clear 
from our experience in both periods of our neutrality that such activities 
all too easily involve the government in diplomatic disputes over the 
correctness of its own action with respect to these activities in border- 
line cases? The passive or negative neutrality imposed upon neutral na- 
tionals leaves wide areas open to controversy as the results of the ac- 
tivities of neutral nationals which in fact or by allegation affect adversely 
one or the other belligerent. The policy implicit in the current proposals 
is directed toward empowering the government to apply to the activities 
-of nationals the same restrictions imposed by current rules of interna- 
tional law upon official action. As a matter of municipal law, the enact- 
ment of such a policy into law is clearly correct. As a matter of inter- 
national relations, the results of such a policy would be to make the 
positive impartiality imposed upon neutral governments effective also as 
to their nationals. 


The measures introduced at the session of Congress ended in August are 
segregated for the major questions of importance in the accompanying 
table. Bills and resolutions were introduced up to the closing days of the 
session. It was only during the last week that either the President or the 
Department of State took any active part in the formulation of policy. The 
original National Munitions Control Board Bill (S. 2998) was approved 
by the Secretary of State on June 18, 1935 (74:1, H. Rept. 1602). On 


’ August 17, Chairman McReynolds of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


of the House introduced H. J. Res. 386, which was stated to have the 
approval of the State Department. On August 20, Senator Nye introduced 
a resolution which combined parts of the National Munitions Control 
Board Bill with parts of the House resolution. There was an important 
difference, however; the Senate resolution provided for mandatory em- 
bargoes in war-time only, while the House resolution authorized dis- 


“The Burton Resolution on Trade in Munitions of War,” 22 Am. J. Int. Law 
(1928), 610; Butler and Maccoby, The Development of International Law (New York, 
1928), 243 ff.; Jessup and Deak, ‘‘The Development of the Law of Contraband,” 
47 Polit. Sci. Quar. (1932), 526; 48 ibid. (1933), 62, 333. The opposite rule still gov- 
erns the practice of states (and thus becomes accepted as the standard of a “rule” 
of international law), as illustrated by the reservation of the United States to the 
Draft Statute cited above. Cf. also note of the United States to Austria-Hungary 
Aug. 12, 1915, 9 Supplement Am. J. Int. Law (1915), Special Number, 166. 
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cretionary embargoes in case of war or ‘whenever the President finds 
that conditions existing in any part of the world are such that the ship- 
ment of arms, ammunition, and implements of war from the United States 
may involve the United States in international complications or con- 
tribute to armed conflict.” 

The table will indicate that there is a wide variety in the inclusiveness 
of the various legislative proposals. Representative Maverick’s resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 259) is the most inclusive of any of the measures intro- 
duced. It was stated in the Senate debate on August 21 that the loan 
problem was too complicated for inclusion in the hurried passage of the 
Nye resolution through the Senate. 

Several aspects of these proposals may be noted. First, all the resolu- 
tions except the McReynolds, and perhaps the Ludlow, resolutions are 
explicitly or implicitly impartial as to exports and loans. Second, there 
is only one resolution (H. J. Res. 266) which attempts to define the 
categories of munitions which shall not be exported. The Nye resolution 
provides for their determination by the President in accordance with the 
Munitions Control Board Bill. Third, there are numerous attempts to 
obviate the difficulties arising from indirect trade. The Maverick, Fish, 
and Fenerty resolutions and the Kloeb bill in the House and the three 
Nye resolutions (100, 120, and August 20) all provide some phrase such 
as “directly or indirectly” (H. J. Res. 259, H. J. Res. 382, H. R. 7125, S. 
J. Res. 100, 120) or “to any neutral port for trans-shipment to or for use 
of a belligerent country” (Nye res., August 20) or “to any place if the 
ultimate destination . .. is within the territory of either belligerent or 
any military or naval force of either belligerent”? (H. J. Res. 266). There 
is one precedent in the projected Forced Labor Import Bill," but none of 
the definitions is adequate to meet the issues with regard to indirect 
trade which were raised during our period of neutrality in the World 
War. A system of inter-licensed neutral trade would go far to meet the 
problem, but it still requires further exploration. 

Finally, there remains the question of executive discretion. As has 
been pointed out, it is impossible to eliminate altogether the determina- 

4 Cf. 74 Cong. Record (1930-31), 5672-78, H. R. 6517, the only one of several 
bills actually debated. This did not include the phrase “directly or indirectly,” 
but a draft bill was prepared in which the words were inserted, without definition. 
It is evident that from the point of neutral trade, the question becomes important: 
the extension of the area and incidence of blockade, of the doctrines of contraband 
and continuous voyage made in the World War offer many examples of controversy 
over the problem between neutral and belligerent. Cf. J. W. Garner, Prize Law 
During the World War (New York, 1927). And even within the belligerent countries 
British goods reached German hands in substantial quantities, and there were no 
doubt other “leakages.” Cf. Consett and Daniel, The Triumph of Unarmed Forces 


(New York, 1923), Chap. 11; Engelbrecht and Hanighen, Merchants of Death (New 
York, 1934), 163 ff. 
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tion of fact in such matters as the areas of war zones, the date of coming 
into operation of various sections of the legislation, etc. None of the 
proposed measures succeeds in eliminating entirely presidential discre- 
tion; Representative Maverick’s resolution is the most “automatic” in its 
operation (only the regulation of passports is left to executive rule-mak- 
ing). The “hot oil” and Schechter decisions” suggest the necessity of preci- 
sion in the area of executive discretion. Moreover, the essential differ- 


Exp.LaNnatory Notes 


(i) Superseded by H. J. Res. 259. 

(ii) ‘Any article declared to be contraband.” 

(iii) Applies also to armed aircraft. 

(iv) A proposal for a multilateral agreement renouncing the sale of arms, etc., in 
accordance with the intended purpose of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, but 
with a reservation that it shall not be construed to interfere with “the sale 
or shipment of foodstuffs, cotton, wool, oil, coal, lumber, copper, automo- 
biles, or other manufactured articles not commonly or commercially known 
as arms, munitions, or implements of war.” 

(v) In these resolutions, the export of conditional or unconditional contraband is 
to be solely at the risk of the “exporter or foreign government or national 
of the foreign government.” No title is to remain in the American exporter, 
and insurance contracts are declared to be unenforceable in American 
courts. This section applies only in case of war. 

(vi) A resolution placing an embargo on all loans and credit to any government or 
the national of any government except to governments on the American 
continent. 

(vii) “Or any other article or articles which the United States declares to be war 
material.’’ Categories of munitions are included and contracts are to be 
unenforceable. 

(viii) Cf. 74:1, H. Rept. 1602. “The bill contains nothing which would appear to be 
likely to be the subject of serious controversy. It involves no question of 
arms embargo or of neutrality policy. It merely sets up adequate adminis- 
trative machinery for dealing with the restrictions on the exportation of 
arms now in effect under the joint resolutions of Congress of January 31, 
1922, and May 28, 1934, the restrictions which this government will be 
obligated to adopt when the Arms Traffic Convention of 1925 becomes 
effective, the restrictions which become obligatory if the more far-reaching 
convention on the same subject now under negotiation in Geneva is con- 
cluded, and such other restrictions on the exportation of arms as Congress 
may in the future enact.” 

(ix) The application of the resolution in cases of armed conflict is only to munitions 
and loans, but ef. sections 5 and 7 where presidential discretion is author- 
ized ‘“‘to maintain peace between the United States and foreign nations, 
or to protect the commercial interests of the United States and its citizens, 
or to promote the security of the United States” with respect to the exclu- 
sion of submarines or travel of nationals on belligerent vessels. 


% Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 293 U. 8. 388 (1935); Schechter Poultry Co. v. 
United States, 295 U.S. 495 (1935). 
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ence between the McReynolds and Nye resolutions indicates the funda- 
mental cleavage on policy which exists in American thought. Executive 
discretion would permit the application of an embargo against only one 
belligerent. The opposite policy is more strictly in conformity with effec- 
tive non-participation in war or armed conflict—until a clear-cut inter- 
national definition of aggression and agreement upon sanctions is ac- 
cepted. 
IV 


The current proposals have in many cases interesting precedents. It is 
proposed to indicate these under each of four major heads, and finally to 
suggest a draft statute embodying the measures which may be drawn 
from these precedents. 

Without reviewing the historical evolution of our neutrality legislation, 
it is perhaps enough to point out that no fundamental changes in its 
scope or content have been made since 1838. The basic acts of 1794 and 
1817-18 in fact include practically all operative provisions except those 
concerning improvements in administrative enforcement contained in the 
act of 1838. Hall’s dictum upon the influence of the United States policy 
in 1793 may be cited to indicate the significance of American action in 
the early period.'* The fact, however, that our present neutrality statutes 
are the product of conditions many of which have altered fundamentally 
since the policy underlying them was drafted suggests the importance 
of reviewing their efficacy in meeting the practical issues arising in 
modern warfare. Neutral “rights” and “duties’’ derived from a period 
of sailing ships, small carrying capacity, clearly defined articles and 
places of belligerent use and operation, hardly meet the conditions re- 
sulting from the use of ocean liners and submarines, the concept of the 
nation-at-war, or the development in the intricacies of modern economic 
relations. 

The following discussion will be confined to four principal topics: (1) 
control of exports of munitions and contraband; (2) control of loans and 
credits; (3) prohibition of travel in war zones; and (4) limitation of the 
use of American merchant vessels in belligerent carrying trade. 

Control of Exports of Munitions and Contraband. The early statutes 
provided no definite statement with regard to this subject-matter, and 


% “The policy of the United States in 1793 constitutes an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the usages of neutrality. There can be no doubt that it was intended and 
believed to give effect to the obligations then incumbent upon the neutrals. But it 
represented by far the most advanced existing opinions as to what those obligations 
were; and in some points it even went further than authoritative international 
custom has up to the present time advanced. In the main, however, it is identical 


with the standard of conduct which is now adopted by the community of nations.” 
Op. cit., 632. 
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the early presidents and secretaries of state emphasized the legal right 
of neutral nationals to trade in these products.!’ The first, and indeed 
the only, effort to apply a general embargo to exports was made as a 
retaliatory measure against the belligerent policies of Great Britain and 
France in the Napoleonic period. The Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts 
passed between 1807 and 1810 were designed to utilize the weapon of 
embargo to secure the recognition of neutral rights. The history of their 
operation need not be gone into here.!* The Embargo Acts provided for a 
total cessation of export to the territories of the belligerents and to ter- 
ritories subject to their jurisdiction. The Non-Intercourse Act attempted 
to apply a system not unlike that of a single embargo today by opening 
to American export trade the ports of those belligerents which recognized 
American claims to the principle of “free ships, free goods.” Despite the 
relative inadequacy of federal enforcement machinery and the lack of co- 
operation on the part of some governors, there is considerable evidence 
that the Embargo Acts were effectively applied in limiting, if not in 
eliminating, exports to the belligerents.'® 

The act of March 10, 1838, provided specifically (sec. 2) that ‘nothing 
in this act . . . shall be construed to extend to or interfere with any trade 
in arms or munitions of war conducted in vessels of sea with any foreign 
port or place whatsoever or with any other trade which might have been 
lawfully carried on before the passage of this act under the law of na- 
tions. .. .*° 

There is an interesting provision in the abortive act of 1866 which 
was intended to liberalize the existing neutrality legislation. Section 10 
included substantially the same provisions as in the act of 1838, with 
the following proviso: ““That the operation of this section of this act shall 
be suspended by the President with regard to any classes or purchases 
whenever or wherever the maintenance of friendly relations with any 
foreign nation may in his judgment require it.’ This is, so far as known, 
the first proposal for conferring presidential discretion in the application 
of an embargo. 

The legislation of 1912 and 1922 regarding embargoes on shipments of 
munitions to the Far East and Latin America, respectively, are well 
known.” During the war, however, various resolutions were introduced to 


17C. Savage, Policy of the United States Toward Maritime Commerce in War 
Time, 1776-1914 (Washington, U. 8. Department of State, 1934). 

18 W. W. Jennings, The American Embargo, 1807-1809 (lowa City, 1921); L. M. 
Sears, Jefferson and the Embargo (Durham, N. C., 1927). 

1° Cf. Sears, op. cit., 285, 319-320; W. F. Galpin, ““The American Grain Trade 
Under the Embargo of 1808,” 2 J. Econ. and Business Hist. (1929-30), 71, 99-100. 

2° 5 Stat. at L. 212 (quoted from Fenwick, 179); cf. note 2 above. 

* Fenwick, 50. 


® The joint resolution of March 14, 1912, applying only to American countries, 
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bring about embargoes.” None of these came to discussion, and it was 
not until 1927 that a general application of the embargo principle was 
considered. Since that time the various resolutions which have been in- 
troduced represent attempts to reconcile American interest in the Treaty 
of Paris of 1928 and in the general effort to prevent war through coépera- 
tion among governments against the aggressor. These resolutions have 
proceeded on two broad principles: first, that violators of the Treaty of 
Paris should be subjected to economic sanctions; and second, that this 
principle, already embedded in American law by the legislation of 1912 
and 1922, should be made applicable to any part of the world even in the 
absence of international coéperation.** 

The resolutions vary in detail; certain ones* specified those articles 
which shall be embargoed, while others left determination of the cate- 
gories to the President.” All agreed on presidential determination of the 
application of the embargo to executive discretion. A number attempted 
to apply the principle of a single embargo to the aggressor, but without 
exception these resolutions were pigeonholed or amended in committee 
to operate impartially against both belligerents.?’ 

It may be taken as clear today that the principle of a double embargo, 
applied impartially to both belligerents, is the only basis on which such 
legislation will be acceptable to the Congress. This principle may well 
prove a sound one at the present stage of the development of international 
agreement upon the definition of the aggressor, or of commitments for 
coéperation in the application of sanctions. 


was incorporated in the act of January 31, 1922 (42 Stat. at L. 361), which applied to 
any country in which the United States exercises extraterritorial jurisdiction. Cf. 
the joint resolution of April 22, 1898, as to export of coal or other material used in 
war (Woolsey, op. cit., note 13). Cf. the joint resolution of March 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 
at L. 811). 

% Perhaps the most comprehensive was 64:1 H. Res. 25, 53 Cong. Record (1916), 
App. 934. A “grass roots” representative introduced an embargo resolution “to 
end the war in 30 days”’ by prohibiting exports of foodstuffs. Cf. speech of Senator 
Hitchcock, 63; 3 52 Cong. Record (1914-15), 3937-39, S. Res. 488, 8S. 6688. 

* For a recital and analysis of the resolutions introduced between 1927 and 1931, 
ef. Rich and Myers, Draft Syllabus for the Study of the Implementation of the Pact 
of Paris (Boston, 1931). Cf. also Briggs and Buell, “American Neutrality in a 
Future War,” 11 Foreign Policy Reports (1935-36), 26, 31-32; J. P. Chamberlain, 
“The Embargo Resolutions of Neutrality,” /nternational Conciliation (1929), No. 259. 

% Burton, Korell, Fish resolutions. 

* Capper, Porter resolutions. 

27 The most recent resolution, 73:1, H. J. Res. 93, has had a similar history; ef. 
Briggs and Buell, op. cit., note 24. For reasons which resulted in the amendment by 
the Senate of the House resolution to apply the embargo impartially instead of 
against the aggressor, cf. 73:1, H. J. Res. 93, Hearings, H. R. Com. on Foreign 
Affairs (Washington, 1933); House Report, No. 22; Senate Report 101; 77 Cong. 
Record (1933), 1670-1702, 1850; 73:2, 78 Cong. Rec. (1934), 3390. 
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There are, however, various problems to be faced with respect to 
limitations upon trade. How shall contraband be defined? Shall all trade 
in contraband be prohibited to American citizens? Shall trade in contra- 
band at the owner’s risk be allowed? Are there alternatives to trade with 
belligerents which offer a satisfactory solution of the neutrals’ problem 
of keeping alive some degree at least of innocent international trade dur- 
ing war-time? 

These questions will be answered differently depending on whether the 
emphasis is upon profits from belligerent orders to private individuals or 
upon the risk of political involvement in controversy with belligerents 
who have invaded the so-called neutral “right’’ to trade with belligerents. 
Again, they will be answered differently depending on whether one is 
sanguine that effective enforcement machinery against smuggling can be 
devised and operated. Various suggestions have been made. The resolu- 
tions provide that trade in contraband shall be at the owner’s risk. Mr. 
Charles Warren has suggested two possible solutions, either of which 
offers some hope that a degree of innocent neutral trade can be kept alive 
except in the most general of wars. The first of these is that a system of 
quotas for particular articles should be applied to trade with any par- 
ticular country from which trans-shipment to a belligerent is likely. The 
second is that a system of licenses might be developed between neutrals 
which would become guarantees of good faith against trans-shipping such 
goods to belligerents.”* 

If the experience during our period of neutrality in the Great War is 
any guide to the future, it is unlikely that a legislative proposal for trade 
at the owner’s risk (and the same is true for travel) would survive such 
incidents as the sinking of the Lusitania. If the purpose of redrafting 
our neutrality policy is to eliminate as far as possible situations out of 
which gradual involvement and commitment toward a war status are to 
be avoided, then it would be more efficacious to explore the possibilities 
in a system of licensed inter-neutral trade and a system of quotas for 
particular goods likely to be used by belligerents. 

The prohibition of the export of munitions alone is clearly not enough, 
even when broadly specified, as in the categories of the resolutions cited 
or of the Pope munition control board bill. The fate of pre-war contraband 
classifications—which resulted from the changed conditions and tech- 
niques of war—is sufficient evidence that much more than mere arms 
embargoes are necessary to make effective non-participation in the waging 
of war by belligerents.** As the Maverick resolution provides, it would be 


** C. Warren, “Contraband and Neutral Trade,” Proceedings Acad. Polit. Sei. 
(1935), 61. 


** Garner, op. cit., Chaps. 13-14. The interest in restatement of the laws of neu- 
trality is perennial: ef. 70:1 8. Res. 157, introduced by Senator Borah in 1928 in 
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possible to exclude all trade with belligerents in such articles as one (or, 
better, either) declared to be contraband or liable to confiscation. Such a 
trade policy toward belligerents, coupled with a system of inter-neutral 
licensed trade, would, it is believed, result in retaining the greatest pos- 
sible amount of foreign trade compatible with complete non-participation 
in the prosecution of war. 

Control of Loans and Credits. What has been said with regard to trade 
can with equal emphasis be said with respect to loans and credits. Since 
money is clearly an article of commerce, and since the processes of financ- 
ing a war are perhaps the most flexible and elusive aspects of economic 
foreign relations, there is every reason for making the prohibition precise 
and comprehensive. Loans and credits issued to third parties, themselves 
neutrals, can all too easily flow across the borders of a belligerent. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to exclude all foreign loans and credits to other 
neutrals during war-time—if the prohibition on belligerent loans and 
credits is coupled with a system of control over neutral trade as suggested 
above. Representative Kloeb’s bill (H. R. 7125), as it is unaccompanied 
by any control over trade, leaves open the door to the negation of its pur- 
pose of preventing our involvement in belligerent activities. The possibil- 
ity that loans and credits, in the first instance entirely innocent, ulti- 
mately turn out to be effectively aiding one belligerent as against another, 
is all too clearly illustrated in the period 1914-17. Complete impartiality 
cannot be achieved if indirect aid is furnished to the export of American 
products—munitions or contraband—to one of the belligerents.*° 

Prohibition of Travel in War Zones. The history of the efforts to control 
travel of American citizens abroad during the World War is an interesting 
one. The Gore-McLemore resolutions of 1916 were the only neutrality 
provisions which received extended debate. As has been shown (note 8), 
the issue was, as a matter of fact, obscured by the question of whether 
the passage of the resolutions would “tie the hands of the President” in 
his negotiations with Germany over the loss of American lives at sea. 


favor of such a restatement; E. M. Borchard, in 22 Am. J. Int. Law (1928), 614. 
International efforts to limit the traffic in munitions are represented by the Con- 
vention of St. Germain of September 10, 1919, and the Geneva Convention of 
June 17, 1925. American participation in these efforts is at present more positive; 
cf. notes 8, 13. 

* The first specific application of the idea of prohibiting loans by neutrals to 
belligerents seems to have been made as to Japan and China in 1894, at the Uni- 
versal Peace Congress of that year, although war loans had been condemned by the 
peace group since 1849. M. E. Curti, op. cit., 141, note 95. On August 15, 1914, the 
Secretary of State communicated to J. P. Morgan and Co. an opinion that loans to a 
belligerent were inconsistent with the true spirit of neutrality; cf. Foreign Relations, 
1914, Supplement, 580. But loans were later issued without interposition of the 
government; cf. Curti, op. cit., 193. 
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The debates, however, give frequent evidence that the principle, which 
has been discussed above, that the question is primarily one of domestic 
legislation, was well understood and very generally accepted. Even so 
good a nationalist as Senator Borah recognized this point with respect 
to travel in war zones (although he denied it with respect to embargoes 
on trade). It is interesting to note, too, that many of the members in 
both houses expressed themselves as in favor of the right of the govern- 
ment to pass such legislation even after the beginning of the war—on the 
principle that the matter was primarily of domestic and not of inter- 
national concern. 

At various times, the executive department has warned American 
citizens residing in areas of local conflict and suggested their withdrawal.” 
There would seem to be, therefore, no doubt that control over the travel of 
Americans during war-time, for whatever purpose, is subject to legislative 
(if indeed not executive) determination. 

Limitation of the Use of American Merchant Vessels in Belligerent Carry- 
ing Trade. The control of the use of American shipping in war-time would 
seem to be similar to control over exports or over travel of nationals in 
war zones. The controversy over armed merchantmen in our diplomatic 
correspondence and in the debates on the Gore-McLemore resolutions 
should be convincing evidence that a system of arming American merchant 
vessels, in order to make them capable of participating in belligerent 
traffic, is illusory. Two other possibilities are available: a system of con- 
voys (an ancient practice in neutral belligerent relations) ; the nationaliza- 
tion of the merchant marine in wartime (with the possible, but unlikely, 
result of exempting it from visit and search). The first is obviously a policy 
not likely to result in our non-involvement in the war. The second is one 
not acceptable to private owners and operators, and is likely to lead to 
protracted legal disputes as to the applicability of the rules of inter- 


national law concerning transfers to such a policy on the part of a 
neutral .** 


Cf. note 9 above. For a similar question in Dutch neutral diplomacy in the 
World War, cf. A. Vandenbosch, The Neutrality of the Netherlands During the World 
War (Grand Rapids, 1927), 313 ff. 

* Considerable effort was made on the outbreak of the World War to limit 
travel of Americans abroad; cf. 9 Suppl. Am. J. Int. Law (1915), Special Number 
376 ff. A statement was issued on October 4, 1915, that passports would not be 
granted for travel in belligerent countries ‘‘merely for pleasure, recreation, touring, 
or sightseeing”|(quoted in 53'Cong. Record (March 2, 1916, p. 3409). For other warn- 
ings issued officially regarding residence in areas of domestic conflict or threatened 
war, cf. Foreign Relations of the United States (1914), 477, 668 ff. (Mexico); New 
York Times (July 7, 1935), 1:1 (Ethiopia). 

** Cf. Vandenbosch, op. cit., 112 ff. The Netherlands government was the only 
one which rigidly excluded armed merchantmen from its ports as “assimilated” 
to war ships; cf. the Declaration of Neutrality of Aug. 5, 1914, quoted in Vanden- 
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The provision in the Maverick and McReynolds resolutions excluding 
from American ports the vessels of those belligerents which have utilized 
the American flag as a cover is an additional sanction against illegitimate 
commerce. 

There are various foreign precedents, historical and contemporary, 
which support different aspects of this legislation. Aside from our own 
effort in the period 1807-10, the history of the Armed Neutrality of 1780 
is instructive with regard to a possible system of embargoes.“ Further- 
more, during the eighteenth century a number of the Italian states, and 
during the nineteenth century various other states, placed embargoes on 
exports of contraband in an effort to prevent involvement in the war.* 
By 1933, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, and the U.S.S.R. had conferred on 
their executive departments the power to embargo munitions to one or 
both belligerents.** 


Vv 


The question may well be raised of whether or not such a program as 
this involves an abandonment of American willingness to coédperate in a 
system of sanctions against an aggressor state and a return to isolation. It 
is not relevant here to argue the merits of such a policy or to discuss the 
question of the effectiveness of existing methods and forms of inter- 
national codperation. It is perhaps sufficient to point out that a program 
of double embargo can, with relatively little difficulty, be integrated in a 
system of international coéperation. Incorporation in neutrality legisla- 
tion of a proviso that, upon ratification of a conventional agreement upon 
definition of the aggressor and for concerted application of sanctions, the 
President was authorized to apply the legislation in conformity with the 
agreement would make its utilization in a system of coéperative action 
possible. And it would effectively preserve American determination of the 
method and scope of coéperation and provide a complete reservation of 
every element of sovereignty which the most complete nationalist might 
desire. At the same time, it does not eliminate the pursuit of a policy of 
non-participation in a future war based on a positive rather than a nega- 


bosch, 318. For the American position, cf. 9, 10, 11, Suppl. Am. J. Int. Law (1915- 
17), Special Numbers, passim. Cf. also Garner, op. cit., 398 ff. Cf. Pan American 
Convention on Maritime Neutrality (note 2 above), Art. 12, sec. 3, which assimi- 
lates armed merchantmen in neutral ports to armed vessels as to stay, supplies, 
etc. The United States reserved this point on signature. 

* Cf. J. B. Scott, The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 (New York, Oxford. 
1918). 

* Butler and Maccoby, and Woolsey, op. cit., note 13. 
* 42 Yale L. J. (1932-33), 1119, note 52. 
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tive conception of impartiality between belligerents.*” The definition of 
neutral “rights” in terms of municipal obligation rather than inter- 
national customary law would, as has been suggested, eliminate their 
long-drawn-out, and often inconclusive, diplomatic discussion and pro- 
vide an adequate basis for affirmative action by the government.** 


The final action of Congress on August 23, 1935, was a compromise 
of the conflicting attitudes discussed in this paper. The resolution (8. J. 
173) as passed creates a National Munitions Control Board (Sec. 2), con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of State (chairman), Treasury, War, Navy, 
and Commerce, with the power to register and license all persons engaged 
in manufacturing, dealing in, exporting, or importing ‘arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war.” Exporting or importing by or from unlicensed 
persons is prohibited, and an annual report of the activities of the Board, 
to include “information and data... considered of value in the deter- 
mination of questions connected with the control of trade in arms,” etc., 
is to be made to Congress. 

By Section 1 of the resolution, “upon the outbreak or during progress 
of war’’ the President “shall proclaim such fact” and it then becomes un- 
lawful to export such arms, ammunition, or implements of war as he shall 
enumerate. By Section 3, American vessels are forbidden to transport 
such materials to any belligerent port or to “any neutral port for trans- 
shipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent country;” in cases of doubt 
as to the activities of any vessel, domestic or foreign, sureties of good 
faith may be required which, if broken, subject the vessel to further 
non-clearance from American ports (Sec. 4). Belligerent submarines 
may be excluded from American ports (Sec. 5), and American citizens 
prohibited from travelling on belligerent vessels except at their own risk 
(Sec. 6). 

It is notable that the matter of loans was altogether omitted, and that 
a variety of other matters which were urged by various proponents of 
neutrality legislation were lost sight of in the jam of the closing days of 
the session. The disputed question of mandatory as against discretionary 
legislation was decided in favor of the congressional preference for a 
mandatory bill. The compromise resolution finally received reluctant 


7 For a different view, cf. Q. Wright, The United States and Neutrality (Chicago, 
1935), passim. 

** Cf. Vandenbosch, op. cit., 311-312; the Russian treaties of non-aggression 
are interesting in this respect also; cf. M. W. Graham, “The Soviet Security 
System,” 23 Am. J. Int. Law (1929), 336; also, by the same author, /nternational 
Conciliation (1929), No. 252. For a general summary of Mr. Warren’s position, 
ef. his “Troubles of a Neutral,” 12 Foreign Affairs (1933-34), 377. 
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presidential sanction ;** a time limit (Feb. 29, 1936) was imposed. There 
remains before congressional leaders at the next session the task of 
drafting a definitive statute embodying a comprehensive and effective 
neutrality policy. 

It is suggested that the following points represent a minimum basis 
for articulating a policy of absolute impartiality and non-participation: 


1. Substantive matters 


(a) Embargo on all shipments of munitions (as defined in the 
United States Draft Statute of November 20, 1934). 

(b) Embargo on such other materials as are declared contraband 
by either belligerent so far as direct export is concerned. 

(c) Embargo on all loans and credits to belligerents. 

(d) Absolute prohibition (through withholding passports) of travel 
by American nationals on any vessels in war zones as defined 
by the belligerents or extended by the President. 

(e) Prohibition of the carriage of munitions by American vessels 
and restrictions on carriage of contraband to such countries as 
remain neutral on the same terms as the United States (a system 
of inter-neutral licensed trade to be proposed by the United 
States). 

(f) Assimilation of armed merchant vessels to public armed vessels 
as to use of American ports. This provision would, it is believed, 
be sufficient without specific mention of submarines. The clauses 
applying to submarines in the proposed statutes are, however, 
a recognition of the changed technology of warfare. A provi- 
sion regarding the fraudulent use of the American flag would 
serve as an additional sanction for the observance of our neu- 
trality policy by belligerents. 


2. Operative and procedural questions 


(a) All restrictions to apply to armed conflict as well as to war 
(the wording of H. J. Res. 386, ‘‘to maintain peace between the 
United States and foreign nations or to protect the commercial 
interests in the United States and its citizens or to promote the 
security of the United States” might well be added). 

(b) The legislation should be as nearly “automatic” and mandatory 
as possible. Definitions of the date of coming into force (for 
instance, for defining armed conflict in terms of President 
Roosevelt’s definition of May 16, 1933) of the application of 
the penalties, etc., should be stated clearly in the legislation. 


** Cf. President Roosevelt’s statement upon signing the bill, New York Times: 
Sept. 1, 1935, 1:3. 
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The President should have discretion to extend the application 
of the various provisions to new conditions as they arise. 

(ec) Contracts should be made unenforceable in American courts. 

(d) Travel of shipments of goods at the individual’s or owner’s risk 
should not be allowed: this might easily prove—if the experi- 
ence of 1914-17 is repeated—the entering wedge for diplomat- 
ic and psychological dilution of policy. 

(e) Some formula for reaching indirect as well as direct shipments 
should be included. The later reservations analyzed above in- 
clude a variety of such provisions. Perhaps the best is that al- 
ready noted in H. J. Res. 266, “to the territory of either bel- 
ligerent or to any place as the ultimate destination . . . is within 
the territory of either belligerent, etc.” A system of inter- 
licensed neutral trade and such guarantees as were provided by 
the Dutch Overseas Trust or sanctions of the ‘‘blacklist legisla- 
tion” of Great Britain would prove effective. 

(f) Penalty clauses should be assimilated to existing legislation. 
Useful analogies or indeed drafts for such legislation can be 
found in the Espionage Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. at L, Part 
1, p. 221). Public No. 24, Titles, II, V, VI, VIII, and Code of 
Laws of the U. S. (44 Stat. at L., Part 1, Title 50, p. 1700). 
Chaps. 12, 13, Sections 191-4, 216, 220, 224-26. 

(g) Definitions of all words used, such as “state,” “aggressor state,” 
“armed conflict,’ ‘party to the dispute,” should be included. 
There should also be included a separability clause. 

(h) A section dealing with the application of the double embargo to 
a system of sanctions when accepted by the United States 
should be included. It might be worded as follows: “Upon rati- 
fication by the United States of a treaty providing for con- 
certed action against an aggressor state, the President is author- 
ized to modify the application of this act to make effective the 
codperation of the United States in such concerted action.” 


A comparison of the measures analyzed above indicates that Repre- 
sentative Maverick’s resolution most closely approximates these sug- 
gestions. 


BRADLEY. 
Amherst College. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Compiled by the Managing Editor 


The committee to nominate officers of the American Political Science 
Association for the year 1936 is composed as follows: Clarence E. Berdahl 
(chairman), University of Illinois; James K. Pollock, University of Michi- 
gan; Charles Fairman, Williams College; James E. Pate, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Francis G. Wilson, University of Washington. 


The American Council of Learned Societies has received a substantial 
grant of funds to be used in aid of the publication of scholarly books and 
monographs during the year 1936. Persons interested in submitting writ- 
ings for consideration of the jury of award should address inquiries to Dr. 
Donald Goodchild at the Council’s executive offices, 907 Fifteenth St., 
Washington, D.C. Applications for grants must be received on or before 
March 1, 1936, and will be acted upon in the following May. They must 
include descriptions and critical appraisals of the works proposed, to- 
gether with full manufacturing specifications and estimates of cost. A 
work will not be considered unless the manuscript is available for exam- 
ination in completed form. The subcommittee on publications of the Com- 
mittee on Policy of the American Political Science Association stands 
ready to assist in obtaining consideration of works in political science. The 


chairman of this subcommittee is Professor Amry Vandenbosch of the 
University of Kentucky. 


Professor Clarence A. Berdahl has been made chairman of the newly 
created division of social sciences at the University of Illinois. 


Professor Marshall E. Dimock, of the University of Chicago, is spend- 
ing the fall quarter in the Pacific coast states, where he is making a survey 


of the Colorado River Compact and developments incident thereto for 
the National Resources Committee. 


Professor James K. Pollock, of the University of Michigan, has been 
appointed by Governor Fitzgerald chairman of a commission to investi- 
gate the civil service of Michigan and to draft a civil service law. Dr. Lent 


D. Upson, of the Detroit Bureau of Government Research, is another 
member of the commission. 


Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs 
of the United States Department of State, and Professor Charles E. Hill, 
of George Washington University, represented the American Political 
Science Association at the Second General Assembly of the Pan-American 
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Institute of Geography and History, held in Washington, D.C., October 
14-19. 


Dr. Luther Gulick, professor of municipal science and administration at 
Columbia University, has been selected by the New York State Board of 
Regents to direct a survey of educational problems and practices in New 
York State. The inquiry will deal with finances, school district organiza- 
tion, teaching personnel, federal aid, the workings of the state department 
of education, and various other matters. 


Professor Walter R. Sharp, of the University of Wisconsin, is a mem- 
ber of the Social Science Research Council’s committee on social science 
personnel, and Professor Lane W. Lancaster, of the University of Ne- 
braska, of the committee on grants-in-aid. 


Professor Milton Conover, of Yale University, is spending the academic 
year at the Institut d’Urbanism at the Sorbonne, where he is engaged 
upon studies of urbanism in France and of certain topics in the field of 
public administration. 


Dr. Harold M. Dorr has been promoted to an assistant professorship 
at the University of Michigan. 


Mr. Leon H. Ellis has been appointed acting assistant professor in the 
department of political science at the University of Washington for the 
fall term. He is taking the place of Professor Linden A. Mander, at present 
on leave of absence in Des Moines, Iowa, where he is participating in the 
adult education work which is carried on in that city. Mr. Ellis will resume 
his work as professor of political science at Whitman College at the be- 
ginning of the second semester. 


Mr. Edmond F. Spellancy has been appointed temporary lecturer in 
political science at the University of Washington for the year 1935-36. 
He is taking over the work of Professor Joseph P. Harris, now associated 
with the Social Science Research Council. Mr. Spellancy has also assumed 
the post of director of the bureau of government research at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Professor John F. Sly, of the University of West Virginia, has been 
appointed lecturer in political science at Princeton University. 


Mr. Harvey F. Pinney has been promoted to an instructorship in 
government at the Washington Square College, New York University. 


Miss Dorothy Schaffter is on leave from Vassar College during the 
current academic year and is serving in Washington as administrative 
aide to the assistant executive director of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 
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Mr. Donald DuShane has resigned an instructorship at Columbia Uni- 


versity to accept an assistant professorship in political science at Law- 
rence College. 


After a year spent in research in Italy, Mr. G. Lowell Field has been 
appointed instructor in political science at Columbia University. 


Dr. Carl B. Swisher, author of a recently published biography of Roger 
B. Taney and lately a specialist in the Resettlement Administration, has 
resigned his lectureship at Columbia University to accept a position as 
special assistant to the Attorney-General of the United States. 


Dr. Dale A. Hartman, of the London School of Economies and Political 
Science, is visiting assistant professor of government at Washington 
Square College, New York University, during the present academic year. 
Professor Hartman is teaching courses in government and public admin- 
istration during the absence of Dr. Roy V. Peel, who went abroad a year 


ago to conduct a survey of public administration in the Scandinavian 
countries. 


Dr. Wallace 8. Sayre has been promoted to an assistant professorship 
at Washington Square College, New York University, and has also lately 
been made a member of the legislative committee of the Citizens’ Union 
and of the editorial board of the New York Legislative Service, a weekly 
publication dealing with the activities of the New York legislature. 


Dr. W. Warner Moss, recently promoted to an assistant professorship 
at Washington Square College, New York University, is for the current 


year in charge of the work of Professor R. K. Gooch of the University of 
Virginia, now on leave. 


' Dr. Alden F. Powell, instructor in political science at the University of 


Illinois in 1934-35, is now serving in a similar capacity at the Louisiana 
State University. 


Mr. John C. Russell, formerly instructor at Stanford University, has 
been appointed instructor in the political science department of the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 


Mr. Roy A. Price, former head of the social science department of the 
Quincy, Massachusetts, high schools, has been appointed instructor in 
the teaching of social studies at Syracuse University, under the direction 


of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs and the School of Educa- 
tion. 


Mr. Evron M. Kirkpatrick, who did his graduate work at Illinois and 
Yale, is an instructor in political science at the University of Minnesota, 
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where he is giving a course on the constitutional development of the 
United States and handling tutorial groups in American government. 


Dr. H. Schuyler Foster, Jr., of the department of political science, 
Ohio State University, has been granted leave of absence for one year 
to do research, teaching, and tutorial work at Harvard University. 


Mr. Clifford E. Garwick and Dr. Benjamin Ziegler have been ap- 
pointed instructors in political science at Ohio State University. 


Dr. Pressly S. Sikes, of the department of political science at Indiana 
University, is engaged in preparing a classification of public employees 
for the state of Indiana. 


In its issue of November 2, the Saturday Review of Literature an- 
nounced an award of the John Anisfield prize of $1,000 to Professor 
Harold F. Gosnell, of the University of Chicago, for his book, Negro 
Politicians; The Rise of Negro Politics in Chicago, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. The volume will be reviewed in the next issue 
of this REVIEW. 


At Princeton University, Professor William S. Carpenter has succeeded 
Professor Edward 8. Corwin as chairman of the department of politics. 
Professor Corwin, one of the group of preceptors brought to Princeton in 
1905 by Woodrow Wilson, has occupied the McCormick chair of juris- 
prudence since 1918 and has served as chairman of the department of 
politics since the division of the former department of history and politics 
in 1924. Professor Carpenter taught for some years at the University of 
Wisconsin and has been a member of the Princeton faculty since 1920. 


With the aid of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the graduate 
course in public administration in the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University has been extended from a one-year to a 
two-year course. The course is under the direction of Professor William 
E. Mosher, and this year has an enrollment of thirteen men, who have 
been recruited from various sections of the United States. 


The general subject for discussion at the fifty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Academy of Political Science on November 14 was “The Constitution 
and Social Progress: Are Constitutional Changes Necessary?” Among 
those who took part in the program were Professors John Dickinson, at 
present assistant attorney-general of the United States, William Y. Elliott 
of Harvard University, and Howard L. McBain of Columbia University; 
Dr. E. G. Nourse, of the Brookings Institution; Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace; ex-Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts; former Budget 


Director Lewis W. Douglas; and President William Green of the Ameri- 
ican Federation of Labor. 
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The Fifth Annual Forum on Current Problems, sponsored by the New 
York Herald-Tribune, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on October 
15-17. Among those who delivered addresses were Professor Philip C. 
Jessup of Columbia University, who spoke on “Can the United States 
Remain Neutral?’’; Professor Harwood L. Childs of Princeton University, 
on “The Science of Propaganda’”’; President Harold W. Dodds of Prince- 
ton University, on “The American Philosophy of Government’’; Pro- 
fessor William Y. Elliott of Harvard University, on ‘The Italian Fascist 
Philosophy of Government’; Professor Bruce Hopper, of Harvard, on 
“The Russian Communist Philosophy of Government”; Professor James 
T. Shotwell of Columbia University, on ‘‘National Governments and 
International Organizations” ; and Professor Frederick L. Schuman of the 
University of Chicago, on “National Socialism.” 


The Social Science Research Council has established eight pre-doctoral 
fellowships for graduate study. These fellowships provide one thousand 
dollars and tuition charges and are designed to aid exceptionally promis- 
ing students of the social sciences to obtain research training beginning 
with the first year of graduate study. Fellows are required to devote their 
full time to graduate study, in some other institution than that in which 
they received their undergraduate training. The fellowships will be offered 
again for the academic year 1936-37. The closing date for the receipt 
of applications, on blanks to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary, is 
March 15, 1936. Inquiries should be addressed to the Social Science Re- 
search Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Each candidate must 
submit a letter from the chairman of the department in which he has 
pursued his major undergraduate study, in support of his application, 
before blanks will be sent to him. 


“The Constitution in the Twentieth Century” will be the title of the 
next You and Your Government radio series, over a nation-wide National 
Broadcasting Company network, as well as the title of the May issue of 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. This 
means that the Academy will codperate with the Committee on Civic 
Education by Radio, representing the American Political Science As- 
sociation and the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, in 
the production of this series of nineteen broadcasts, from February 4 
through June 9. The National Municipal League, co-sponsor for more 
than two years of the You and Your Government programs, will temporarily 
relinquish its place on the air upon the conclusion, January 28, of the 
current series on “Planning.” In view of the impending national elections 
and the widespread interest in and controversy over the Constitution, 
this should be a very interesting series. It is planned to present both the 
conservative and liberal points of view; the practical politician’s attitude, 
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as well as the professor’s; both the constitutional lawyer and the publicist. 
Each radio program will be a condensed version of an article which will 
be published in the May issue of the Annals. Preprints of each complete 
article will be available, however, immediately following its corresponding 
radio program, for fifteen cents a copy, or at a price of two dollars for the 
series, either in pamphlet form to be distributed weekly, or in a bound 
volume in May. Special prices for the purchase of preprints or the full 
volume in quantity will be furnished on request. Dr. Thomas H. Reed, 
chairman of the Committee on Civic Education by Radio and chairman 
of the Committee on Policy, will be the editor of the May Annals. Dr. 
Reed will also introduce each speaker briefly. The You and Your Govern- 
ment programs are now in their fourth year, and the next series will be 
the thirteenth. Last spring, they received the award of the Women’s 
National Radio Committee as the “best non-musical sustaining pro- 
gram on the air.” 


The matter of an official gazette for the United States has been under 
discussion for a good many years. The establishment of the National 
Archives with a building of its own emphasized the need for such a pub- 
lication, and the enactment of H. R. 6323, 74th Congress, approved 
July 26, 1935, and known as Public No. 220, 74th Congress, makes it 
certain that the United States will soon have the desired gazette. The 
publication will probably appear in connection with the next session of 
the 74th Congress, or as soon as money can be provided, and will be 
called, according to the provisions of the act, the “Federal Register.” 
The act provides for a “division” in the National Archives Establishment 
“charged with the custody and, together with the Public Printer, with 
the prompt and uniform printing and distribution of the documents re- 
quired or authorized to be published under Section 5.” Section 5 in- 
cludes presidential proclamations and executive orders, such documents 
as the President shall consider to have general applicability and legal 
effect, and such documents as may be required to be so published by act 
of Congress. This will include every document or order which prescribes 
a penalty. It will include such other documents as may be authorized by 
regulations with the approval of the President, but in no case will com- 
ment or news items of any character be authorized to be published in 
the Register. An administrative commission of three members is estab- 
lished, the Archivist being chairman, and the director of the Federal 
Register Division secretary. It is to be hoped that the charge for the new 
publication will be reasonable, and not of such a prohibitive character as 
that for the London Gazette, the organ of the British government, pub- 
lished twice a week at a subscription rate of ten pounds ten shillings a 
year.—H. H. B. Meyer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Civilization and the Growth of Law. By Wruu1aM A. Rosson. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1935. Pp. xv, 354.) 


Through his able book entitled Justice and Administrative Law, pub- 
lished in 1928, the author of the present volume is well known to students 
of government in the United States. In the volume now under review, 
the author takes the whole world for his parish. In his own words: “The 
object of the present work is to depict the interactions between people’s 
ideas about the universe on the one hand and the laws and government 
of mankind on the other. I have endeavored to show how legal and 
political institutions have been influenced by magic, superstition, re- 
ligion, and science; and how these great forces have in turn been in- 
fluenced by the law. The essential aim throughout has been to present a 

synthesis.” 

Obviously, nothing of specific research is to be expected of a small 
volume which seeks to cover such a wide field; and, obviously also, no one 
can expect a full discussion of the major influences that have determined 
the growth of the law. The author fully recognizes the limitations of the 
task he has set for himself, and indicates in his introduction that he has 
no intention of exhausting either the subject-matter or the reader. 

In discussing the growth of the law, the author, perhaps wisely, declines 
to define the term “law,” but some confusion results from the failure to 
distinguish rules governing human action from other types of rules or 
principles which may fall within the broad use of the term “law.” The 
author speaks disparagingly of John Austin’s definition of law in terms 
of command and obedience, but in tracing the growth of the law, his 
discussion implies a definition involving sanctions which compel or per- 


. suade to obedience. It is possible to agree that it is a mistake ‘“‘to em- 


phasize the elements of express sanction by law courts and governmental 
institutions,” and that the legal fabric is in part woven from ‘‘various 
forms of codéperative practices and customary conduct,’”’ but the forces 
which bring general compliance with the forms of customary conduct 
constitute an essential element of the law and cannot be ignored. And, 
however we may define law, there is a difference in fact between a practice 
or custom which has come to have a governmental sanction and one that 
has not progressed so far—even though each may be generally observed. 

The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing with the origins 
of law; the second, with the law of nature; and the third, with the nature 
of law. Part I, which occupies more than half of the book, deals primarily 
with the extent to which legal institutions have been influenced by magic, 
superstition, and religion, and presents an interesting review of this 
problem. With respect to the application of the criminal law to the animal 
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world (p. 84), the author could perhaps have obtained aid from E. P. 
Evans, Criminal Prosecution and Capital Punishment of Animals (Lon- 
don, 1906). The parts of the book dealing with the law of nature and the 
nature of law are, of necessity, rather broad generalizations. The volume 
as a whole is interesting and worth reading, although the interest would 
be greater if the generalizations had been more specifically applied to 
the problems of the modern world. But this was not within the scope of 
the author’s plan. Those who are interested in the forces which create the 
law will find the volume of value as a “synthesis” or summary based upon 
recognized sources of information. Unlike the author’s previous works, 
the present book is somewhat marred by attempts at clever writing, 
which appear to characterize all efforts at broad generalizations in the 
field of law. 


Wa F. Dopp. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Law and the Social Sciences. By Huntineton Carrns. Foreword by 
Roscoe Pound. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1935. 
Pp. xiv, 279.) 


As intimated by Dean Pound in the foreword, this is a “timely and 
significant”’ discussion of the relation between law and the social sciences 
—more specifically, anthropology, economics, sociology, psychology, and 
political theory—a discussion which will be of most direct interest to 
those who may be curious or concerned as to the immediate contributions 
which these sciences may have to offer in the solution of legal problems. 
As the author modestly points out, the discussion can scarcely be said 
to determine the various aspects of the problem of the codrdination of 
legal with other social sciences, but it does have the great virtue of stating 
suggestive aspects of the problem succinctly, in an atmosphere of tem- 
perate criticism, and with what will seem, to the lawyer at least, a broad 
familiarity with the history and literature of the social sciences con- 
sidered. 

In following the author’s discussion of the social sciences indicated, 
there is a suggestion that the conclusions, on the whole highly favorable 
to the use of the contributions of the social sciences in connection with 
legal problems, are in a degree predestined by the approach. The inquiry 
in each chapter is, What has this science to offer to jurisprudence? 

Thus, anthropology is found to have suggestive materials and theories 
to be considered in analyzing the nature of law and various legal institu- 
tions and is more practically useful as an adjunct of sound practices in 
colonial government. For many and central legal problems, it is shown, 
economics is of great significance, not merely for the light which it throws 
upon such important legal-economic institutions as property, contract, 
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taxation, and the like, but more particularly because a large proportion 
of the questions which the courts are today called upon to resolve are in 
reality more economic than legal and cannot be answered adequately by 
the sole aid of legal standards. Similarly, the author notes, sociology has 
contributed to jurisprudence the fruitful sociological point of view, has 
developed a theory of cultural lag useful in the critique of existing law, 
and has also produced a body of specific factual studies of family, political, 
and economic institutions of peculiar value to the jurist and the legis- 
lator. Although in the interesting chapter on psychology the author con- 
cludes that at present limitations and inconclusiveness of the experi- 
mental data do not promise extensive contributions from this science, in 
contemporary political theory he discerns a more satisfactory solution of 
the problem of sovereignty, a more realistic conception of the doctrine of 
separation of powers, and a needed emphasis upon the ethical aspects of 
rights, than are to be found in the jurisprudence accepted today. 

It is extremely suggestive and useful to have these several points at 
which the social sciences in question may be of service to legal studies 
thus assessed and set down. But it will not fail to be remarked that in one 
respect a discussion of the nature outlined belies the title: it does not 
explicitly integrate these contributions which may be levied upon other 
branches of social science into an equally critical and coherent analysis 
of legal science itself. It is a mosaic in which the pattern seems deliberately 
to have been left obscure. For, as explained in the introduction, the dis- 
cussion of method is avoided, so far as possible, in favor of an emphasis 
upon the immediate contributions of other social sciences to law. And 
yet the question of method, which is today of peculiar importance in the 
field of jurisprudence, is also of fundamental relevance to the problem of 
the codrdination of law with other social sciences and, indeed, even to 
the more particular questions as to how such immediate contributions of 
other social sciences as have been indicated may be most effectively 
utilized by jurisprudence. On this question of method, the chief inference 
from the present volume is its implicit supposition, measurably verified 
by a survey of social sciences, that these sciences have achieved results 
of immediate significance to jurisprudence. 


Hesse E. YNTEMA. 
University of Michigan. 


Mr. Justice Cardozo; A Liberal Mind in Action. By JoseraH P. PoLuLarRD. 


With a Foreword by Roscoe Pound. (New York: The Yorktown Press. 
1935. Pp. 327.) 


This well-written book is in no sense a biography, or an exhaustive 
academic treatise. It is, as the sub-title indicates, a detailed, almost 
tedious, examination of the intellectual processes by which Justice Car- 
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dozo arrives at decisions in certain classifications of private and consti- 
tutional law. Naturally, the largest part of the book is devoted to illustra- 
tive material from cases before Judge Cardozo in the New York Court 
of Appeals. There are chapters on personal injury, family strife, crime, 
civil rights, business honor, workmen’s compensation, and a variety of 
constitutional issues. Two concluding chapters have to do with the 
Supreme Court and the New Deal. 

Each chapter tells much the same story: law is a social instrument for 
adjusting human relations, which are dynamic and changing. In it there 
must be the primary quality of certainty, yet the law must be changed 
or else it will fail to meet the needs for which it exists. Legal precedents 
are important in that they supply this element of certainty, but prece- 
dents must not be used in such a way as to paralyze the law; much less 
should they be construed and applied so as to abort the all-important 
end of justice. In the judicial process, logic and history also have their 
uses, but these, too, must be kept within such bounds as will allow the 
end which law serves to dominate them all. In this striving for justice, 
Cardozo pays to the aid rendered by theorists and philosophers a tribute 
that recalls the words of Justice Holmes, whose place on the Supreme 
Court Cardozo now occupies: “Theory is the most important part of the 
dogma of the law, as the architect is the most important man who takes 
part in the building of a house.” Justice Cardozo expressed our debt to 
the “lonely scholar” in an ungrateful world ‘as follows: The theorist 
“is contrasted, and to his great disfavor, with the strenuous man of 
action, who plows or builds or navigates or trades, yet in moments of 
meditation he takes the consoling knowledge to his heart that the action 
of his favored brothers would be futile unless informed and inspired by 
thoughts that come from him.” 

The liberal slant in Justice Cardozo’s philosophy is illustrated not only 
in cases involving social welfare measures, but also felonies, libel suits, 
etc. It is in the former field that the greatest importance attaches to him 
as a Supreme Court justice. Down to the Schechter Case, Justice Car- 
dozo’s position in New Deal cases might have been anticipated. He 
joined five judges in upholding the Minnesota moratorium legislation 
and the New York milk control act. In the “hot oil” case, he stood alone 
and delivered a scorching, unequivocal dissent that showed qualities of 
creative judicial statemanship. After pausing to deplore the administra- 
tive methods that brought about for a time uncertainty as to the terms 
of executive orders intended to be law, he proceeded to consider the 
question of whether the act furnished sufficient criteria for the guidance 
of administrative officers in applying the law. The Court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Hughes, held the necessary standards wanting. 
From this Justice Cardozo dissented, and again he used language strik- 
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ingly similar to that of Holmes: “Discretion is not vagrant and un- 
confined. It is canalized with banks that keep it from overflowing.” 
Justice Cardozo joined, as was expected, with the dissenting liberal wing 
of four judges in the case which wrecked the Railroad Retirement Act. 
The Schechter Case was decided after this book was published. One 
wonders whether the author might not find in this case certain evidence 
of “stalling” in the action of the liberal mind of which he writes. 

In a foreword to the volume, Dean Pound tries his hand at listing the 
nine outstanding judges in American judicial history. The nine selected 
(tenth place being reserved for Cardozo) all show certain common quali- 
ties, and though Dean Pound does not say so, he implies that these con- 
stitute the basis of judicial greatness. Certain readers may not agree with 
all of Dean Pound’s choices (one might even question whether the tenth 
place should be kept for Justice Cardozo); greater dissent may be found 
as to the basis of selection. It appears obvious to the reviewer that 
Marshall and Holmes, for example, were not great judges because they 
possessed like qualities, but rather because each had peculiar qualities 
fitting him to deal with the legal problems of his day and age. The same 
may be said of certain other judges listed by Dean Pound. 

The judicial process requires above all else (if we are to accept the 
views of Holmes and Cardozo) an abiding theory that will enable the 
judge to find his way through the tangle of facts, legal precedents, and 
other legal paraphernalia that frequently befuddle and confuse. It is 
this fertilizing or creative element in the exercise of the judicial function 
that makes the result distinctive. If the judge is to rise above mediocrity 
and have his decision quickened with “the inspiration of a principle,” he 
must have gained an insight into ‘“‘the universal element.” Several years 
before he became a Supreme Court justice, Cardozo wrote: ‘“The judge 
is often left to improvise . . . a theory . . . a philosophy, when confronted 
overnight by the exigencies of the case before him. Often he fumbles 
about, feeling in a vague way that some such problem is involved, but 
missing the universal element which would have quickened his decision 
with the inspiration of a principle. If he lacks an adequate philosophy, 
he either goes astray altogether, or at best does not rise above the em- 
piricism that pronounces judgment on particulars.” 

It was, moreover, the emergence of this power to divine a principle that 
enabled Justice Cardozo to overcome certain difficulties during his first 
years as a judge. “I was much troubled in spirit,” he writes, “‘in my first 
years upon the bench, to find how trackless was the ocean on which I had 
embarked. I sought for certainty. ... I have become reconciled to un- 
certainty, because I have grown to see it as inevitable. I have grown to 
see that the process in its highest reaches is not discovery but creation; 
and that the doubts and misgivings, the hopes and fears, are part of the 
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travail of mind, the pangs of death and the pangs of birth, in which 
principles that have served their day expire and new principles are born.” 

Though this book is admirable as a painstaking record of the cases in 
which Cardozo has participated, it leaves something to be desired. Per- 
haps the title is more ambitious than the performance. It is not enough 
to be told that a judge has a liberal turn of mind and to be reassured of 
this fact, as we are, in chapter after chapter. One wants to know some- 
thing of the factors and conditions in the life of the man that caused him 
to look at legal issues as he did. Men’s words, thoughts, and actions fall 
into perspective only when projected against the intricate pattern that 
constitutes their environment. A record of the facts and rulings in a series 
of classified cases is hardly a complete account of Cardozo’s mind in 
action; nor is it clear that each and every decision rendered by Cardozo 
is tpso facto liberal. To reply that this is not a biography, but a study of 
“a, liberal mind in action,’’ does not answer such criticism. It may be 
doubted whether any one can appraise a man’s mental reactions and 
processes without some consideration of the forces which set his mind 
in action and of the materials on which it feeds. 


THomas Mason. 
Princeton University. 


Government in a Planned Democracy. By Artour N. Houtcomse. (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1934. Pp. ix, 173.) 


This volume is a continuation of Professor Holcombe’s earlier study 
entitled The New Party Politics. His general thesis is as follows: ‘The 
problem of stabilizing the modern class-conscious state is too complex 
for solution by the low-powered governments which have come down 
from the age of rugged individualism. It is necessary to develop a high- 
powered political system adequate to cope with the new responsibilities 
which modern governments must assume” (p. 136). He discusses the 
experimental attitude and the governmental art, indicating the im- 
portance of developing new types of political invention to meet new 
social situations. The next chapters deal with the various forms of repre- 
sentation, namely, the representation of capital, the representation of 
labor, and the representation of management in the function of govern- 
ment. 

The concluding chapter deals more generally with organizing for 
national planning. Here are reviewed proposals for a national economic 
council, the work of the Business Advisory and Planning Council in the 
Department of Commerce, the Conference of Code Authorities under 
the N.R.A., and the General Staff of the United States Army, without 
commitment, however, to any specific form of structure, type of per- 
sonnel, or policy. 
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The broadest conclusion drawn by Professor Holcombe is one to some 
extent anticipated in his earlier volume, namely, that ‘‘a government 
based on the supremacy of the middle class is the kind which is most 
suitable for a planned democracy.” 

The following comment may be made upon Professor Holcombe’s 
interesting and valuable study, based as it is upon his long experience, 
close observation, and reflection: (1) From the point of view of the re- 
viewer, Professor Holcombe lays unnecessary stress on the concept of 
“class’”’ and the implications of “‘classism.’”’ Obviously, the word ‘‘class”’ 
is a term of many possible meanings, and the appropriation of it by those 
who speak of upper, lower, and middle class in terms of ‘“‘economics”’ is 
open to the suggestion of alternative possibilities. The Marxian terminol- 
ogy and the propaganda based upon it is, of course, important historically 
and contemporaneously, but obviously wide open to criticism. There are 
other interests than “economic” around which men may cluster—if 
indeed we really know just what is meant by “economic interests.” Is 
one’s economic interest what he thinks it is, or what someone else thinks 
it is? What importance shall we attach to grouping upon lines of race, 
religion, region, to say nothing of a wide variety of other types of social 
cohesion? (2) Modesty almost but not quite forbids the reviewer to 
direct attention to the fact that important planning agencies have been 
omitted from Dr. Holcombe’s study. My address before the American 
Political Science Association in December, 1934, ‘‘Planning Agencies in 
America,’”’ discussed the work of the National Resources Board, the 
forty-six state planning boards then and now in existence, and the re- 
gional planning boards. The reports of these agencies doubtless appeared 
almost simultaneously with the completion of Dr. Holcombe’s manu- 
script, although there had been widespread publicity regarding their 
. work for some months back. 

At present, a proposal for the establishment of a national planning 
board is pending in the United States Senate, reported out favorably by 
the Committee on Judiciary. This planning board would consist of five 
members appointed by the President of the United States and serving 
as a general staff to the Chief Executive. 

The extensive report of the National Resources Board on land, water, 
and mineral resources and on public works discusses the organization and 
policies of national planning at some length. The recent report on the 
work of the forty-six state planning boards develops the preliminary 
work of these agencies. This seems to be in line with the suggestions 
advanced by Professor Holcombe in his concluding chapter. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 
University of Chicago. 
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Dictatorship in the Modern World. By Guy Stanton Forp (Eprtror) AND 


Oruers. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1935. Pp. iv, 
179.) 


According to the editor’s foreword, the seven essays contained in this 
volume present “such a cool and dispassionate survey ...as only the 
historical approach can give.” Proponents of other methods of approach 
may wish to take exception to this statement; nevertheless it must be 
admitted that Dictatorship in the Modern World is replete with new and 
original apergus which no advanced student of the subject can afford to 
overlook. Since the historical point of view dominates, the book is valu- 
able principally for the light which it throws upon the genesis of existing 
governments of the type under consideration. On the other hand, less 
attention is given to the structures and functions of contemporary dic- 
tatorships than the political scientist would like to see directed to these 
subjects. Rash prophecy is carefully avoided; little is said about the 
future except in Denis W. Brogan’s essay on “The Prospects for Democ- 
racy’’—perhaps the most closely and convincingly reasoned paper in- 
cluded in the volume. 

There is a refreshing difference of opinion, implied rather than ex- 
pressed, among the seven writers who contribute to the book. Some of 
the authors envisage the possibility of “‘a new age of despots” invested 
“with a deep security’; others evidently doubt the permanence of the 
European absolutisms of the day. Similar differences exist with regard to 
the relative significance of communist and fascist dictatorships. Un- 
fortunately, most of the essays have been condensed to a degree which 
makes reading rather difficult. Several of them are so full of meat for 
strong minds that expansion to the extent of a volume would be desirable. 
In particular, the reviewer finds Professor Rippy’s miniatures of the 
sepia Caesars who have flourished in countries below the Rio Grande so 
striking, and even amusing, that he would greatly rejoice to see full- 
length portraits executed by the same masterly hand. 

There is a large amount of generalization in some of the essays, most 
of it sound enough, part of it calculated to promote controversy. One 
reads, for example, that ‘the dictatorship of fascism is charismatic, 
nationalistic, and permanent; the dictatorship of communism is rational, 
international, and temporary.” Even after looking up the word “charis- 
matic’’—all the more after having done so—this is manifestly a proposi- 
tion about which there may be much dispute, both academic and partisan. 

From the point of view of the political scientist, Professor Henry R. 
Spencer’s “The Mussolini Régime’’—in the main a condensation of his 
admirable book on Government and Politics of Italy—is extremely helpful. 
At the present moment, however, with the fate of Ethiopia, and perhaps 
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of Europe, hanging in the balance, one reads with vain regret his state- 
ment regarding the unlikelihood that the Duce would engage in a real 
war for any purpose, even the most sacred. Having made the same error 
in print a few months ago, the reviewer notes it only as an evidence of 
what folly it is to expect rational behavior on the part of any dictator. 
In general, however, it may be said that not only the essays mentioned 
above, but also those by Max Lerner, Ralph H. Lutz, Harold C. Deutsch, 
and Hans Kohn are as judicious as the subject permits. If anything, 
the writers lean over backward in an effort to be scrupulously fair to 
dictatorships. 


Rosert C. Brooks. 
Swarthmore College. 


Communism in the United States. By EARL Browper. (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 1935. Pp. xii, 352.) 


This book is the work of a communist leader, and a large portion of the 
contents was originally addressed to communists. Earl Browder, general 
secretary of the Communist party of the United States, in this volume has 
compiled his more important reports, addresses, and articles composed 
during the last three years. Among these papers are the manifesto of the 
eighth convention of the party (1934) and the report of the central com- 
mittee to that convention; the keynote speech of the presidential nomi- 
nating convention of 1932; excerpts from the report to the extraordinary 
party conference of 1933; addresses and reports to the executive com- 
mittee of the Communist International; statements, debates, forum dis- 
cussions, articles, etc. 

Such a compilation obviously does violence to unity, and repetitions 
are inevitable. The work, however, is timely, and the author and publish- 
_ers are to be congratulated on bringing out these papers in a convenient 
volume. Here we find clear statements of the revolutionary point of view; 
the communist appraisal of the New Deal; the political implications of 
economic conflict; the relationship of immediate action to ultimate goals; 
the struggle for the united front against war and fascism; the attitude of 
the party toward the Negro; communism and religion; communism and 
trade unionism; the policy of recruiting from the rank and file; the policy 
of yielding on labels and symbols while doggedly adhering to principles; 
and so on. When attacking the enemy, the author is a bit reckless in his 
use of facts and interpretation of motives; but he is admirably judicious 
when taking stock of the shortcomings of his own party. Communist mis- 
takes are not glossed over, but are subjected to a relentless self-criticism. 

The work is disappointing as a statement of theory. Comrade Browder, 
having accepted the Lenin-Stalin version of Marxism, is too orthodox to 
admit of any argument. The main value of the work lies in its presenta- 
tion of the communist position with reference to contemporary American 
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problems. In simple and unequivocal language, the author outlines the 
aims, program, and strategy of the party, and evaluates its organization 
and strength. Such a book is welcome at a time when “communism” 
is a label applied to every program at variance with certain interests. 


WaLTeR THOMPSON. 
Stanford University. 


The French Parliamentary Committee System. By Rospert Kerra Goocu. 
(New York and London: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. Pp. 
xiv, 259.) 


For some years, Professor Gooch has been developing a special compe- 
tence in the field of French government. The high promise of his Regional- 
ism in France (1931) and his various magazine articles has been fully sus- 
tained by the more ambitious work now before us. This new book, though 
based on the author’s doctoral dissertation for an Oxford degree, repre- 
sents a good deal of additional investigation and a recasting of the original 
manuscript. It appears as a publication of the University of Virginia 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. 

Notwithstanding the importance of the standing committees and a 
generation of experience with them, they have attracted surprisingly little 
attention. Hitherto American students have relied chiefly upon Breton’s 
short treatise (1922) and two valuable articles by Lindsay Rogers (1923). 
Duguit gives little more than ten pages to the subject (Traité, vol. iv, 
1925). Last year, however, a more complete study, by the indefatigable 
Joseph Barthélemy, came from the press. While Professor Gooch has 
made some use of such secondary works (though failing to mention Rog- 
ers’ articles), he is not unduly indebted to them. His materials have been 
dug out of the official documents, which seem to have been explored with 
great pertinacity. His book deserves to be placed alongside of Moon’s 
The Labor Problem and the Social Catholic Movement in France as an out- 
standing contribution of American scholarship to the literature of con- 
temporary French government. 

The detailed attention given here to committee reports and parliamen- 
tary debates adds greatly to our understanding of the political scene. 
Professed principles and actual motives are revealed in the arguments 
for and against the establishment of standing committees, for and against 
their permanency or their derivation from party groups. The committee 
system, as Professor Gooch presents it, affects almost every phase of par- 
liamentary activity. It involves the groups and their stability. (One 
should note the new rule of 1932, which debars unaffiliated deputies from 
joining together to make committee nominations.) It leaves its mark upon 
all legislative and financial business. Above all, it concerns ministerial 
leadership. The committees—and especially the committee on finance— 
are often charged with usurpation; they have been denounced as hotbeds 
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of intrigue, as ante-chambers of coveted ministries, parasitical organisms, 
parliaments within parliament. Professor Gooch gives both sides of the 
controversy; but he is skeptical about the claim that executive weakness 
has not increased since the standing committees were set up. 

He is not always felicitous in handling French terms. ‘““Committee” 
is, without question, the equivalent of commission; and no apology for its 
use was needed. But why should “proposal” appear instead of “‘bill’’ or, 
if it is proposition that he had in mind, “private member’s bill?” Why 
should exposé des motifs and réglement (the first in italics always, the sec- 
ond only once) defy translation? Although he clings to the French word, 
Professor Gooch does explain (p. 16) that réglement means “rule.” So, 
too, he explains (pp. 150-151) the difference between projets and prop- 
ositions, calling them ‘‘projects” and ‘‘propositions.” 

In the first thirty pages of the book, providing a general introduction to 
the main theme, appear numerous statements that can hardly pass un- 
challenged. A few illustrations must suffice. We are told (p.7) that because 
of the amendment of 1884 (eight pages later termed ‘‘doubtful’’), the 
republican form of government can be changed only by revolution; in 
other words, that the National Assembly cannot change its mind, which 
is very different from the view of Jules Ferry, author of the amendment. 
Of the British cabinet, it is said (p. 8) that Parliament “may at any time 
substitute for it another group of governors, which was doubtless sound 
doctrine in Bagehot’s days. It is quite misleading to say (p. 11) that the 
parliamentary groups “are far from corresponding in most cases to the 
organized political parties in the country; and before the elections of 
1932 it would have been mathematically false. There are dubious state- 
ments in later parts of the book. For example, Professor Gooch lists (p. 
219) the reasons for the weakness of the French executive without any 
reference whatever to the right of dissolution; and yet, when discussing 
Doumergue’s proposed cure for cabinet instability (p. 252), he says that 
the right of dissolution became clearly defined as the central issue. It 
confuses the reader to find one passage contradicted by another. 

Carelessness of this kind is rarely encountered when the author is deal- 
ing with his specific subject, the standing committees. Thoroughness and 
accuracy mark his use of the documents. Anyone who seeks to verify his 
many citations will find evidence enough of scholarly workmanship. 

Epwarp M. Sait. 

Pomona College. 


The Irish Free State; Its Government and Politics. By Nicnotas Man- 
sERGH. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. Pp. 344.) 
In this volume, Mr. Mansergh presents not only a clear outline of the 
governmental structure of the Irish Free State, but also a thorough ex- 
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planation of how that government actually works. The author shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the Free State government as it functioned 
during its formative years. 

After reviewing the almost insuperable difficulties involved in bringing 
about a settlement of the long-standing Anglo-Irish problem, the author 
proceeds with an account of the negotiations which finally resulted in the 
treaty providing for dominion status and of the subsequent drafting of 
the Free State constitution. Then follow chapters on the electoral system, 
the legislature, the referendum and the initiative, the executive, the ad- 
ministratve agencies, and the court system. Special chapters are devoted 
to parties, local government, finance, and external affairs. 

The Free State constitution of 1922 contained a number of govern- 
mental innovations of special interest to students of political science. 
Among these may be mentioned the provisions for the establishment of 
both political and non-political, or “‘extern,”’ ministers. The former were 
to be politically responsible to the D4il; the latter were to be chosen by 
the D4il on the basis of their individual administrative competence in 
technical fields. The obvious purpose was to minimize the influence of 
party upon the administrative services. This system, interesting as it 
was, never really worked as its sponsors intended. From the beginning, 
the extern ministers were actually selected by the Executive Council, and 
hence were hardly distinguishable from their political colleagues. A con- 
stitutional amendment in 1927 virtually ended the experiment. In actual 
operation, the Free State ministry has closely approximated the English 
cabinet system. As in that country, the technical administrative services 
are performed by the permanent civil service, which operates under the 
guidance, not of the Dail, but of politically responsible ministers. 

Although the framers of the constitution attempted to create a domi- 
nant legislature, they failed in their purpose. The two-party system largely 
nullified their efforts and produced instead an extraordinarily strong and 
stable ministry which not only controls the D4il in matters of policy and 
procedure, but also enjoys wide authority in the realms of subordinate 
administrative legislation and adjudication. 

It is often argued that proportional representation produces a multi- 
party system. In the Free State it has not done so. The number of parties 
has actually decreased. Thus both the system of extern ministers and pro- 
portional representation, although designed to prevent the emergence of 
strong party government, have failed of their purpose. The author thinks 
that this failure can be explained partly by the existence of one dominant 
political issue, that of the treaty. This issue has divided the electorate so 
profoundly that other issues have fallen into the background. It should 
be remembered that proportional representation not only insures a mi- 
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nority its proper share of the representatives; it also guarantees that a 
majority will obtain control of the legislature. 

This volume contains an excellent analysis of the Free State govern- 
ment. It is not marred by prejudice or partisanship, and furnishes, there- 
fore, to students of comparative politics a reliable guide for the study of 
an interesting experiment in representative government under difficult 
conditions. 


Eimer D. GRAPER. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


The Political Influence of Queen Victoria, 1861-1901. By Frank HarpIeE. 
(London and New York: Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. 258.) 


Mr. Hardie’s book is an expansion of an essay written by him as “Glad- 
stone Memorial Exhibitioner of Christ Church for 1932-3,” a fact which 
helps to explain why the greater part of the two chapters dealing with 
“The Influence of the Queen on Home Affairs,” and nearly one-half of 
the entire book, is devoted to “The Queen and Mr. Gladstone.” In two 
other chapters, he discusses briefly her influence on religious, social, for- 
eign, imperial, and military affairs. Chapters VI and VII are entitled 
“The Heir to the Throne” and “The Prestige of the Queen.” Chapter 
VIII contains the conclusion. 

The research of Mr. Hardie has been confined to printed sources, among 
which, as is natural, The Letters of Queen Victoria hold the first place. The 
book is sketchy, and the author frequently discusses the Queen’s views 
rather then her influence. If he had examined the private papers of the 
ministers of Queen Victoria, now available to the students of the history 
of her reign, he would have found that, contrary to his assertion, new 
things can be said about her “influence on foreign policy,” that she often 
influenced the choice of colonial governors and British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, and that on several occasions foreign diplomats failed to re- 
ceive the coveted appointment to the Court of St. James because Queen 
Victoria disapproved of them or their wives. Mr. Hardie discusses the 
Queen’s attitude toward the grant of honors, a topic he might have ex- 
tended and amplified. He might have called attention to her opposition 
to the grant of a peerage to Wolseley in the early eighties which nearly 
resulted in the resignation of the government of Gladstone. At that time 
she gained her point; but it is a notable fact that throughout her reign the 
honors lists were prepared by the prime minister and that she could defer 
but not prevent the grr ting of honors to those chosen by her advisers. 
Among other topics omitted that are more important than those of the 
guards’ gaiters and the sailors’ whiskers (see p. 223) is that of whether the 
choice of the poet laureate should be made by the sovereign or by the 
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prime minister, a matter which came up in 1892 and was settled in favor 
of the latter. 

The best portions of the book are the analysis of the views of the con- 
stitutional position of the sovereign presented by Bagehot, the discussion 
of the position of the crown in 1901 as compared with 1832, and the sur- 
vey of the relations between the Queen and Gladstone. Mr. Hardie’s 
examination of the position and power of Queen Victoria shows learning 
and insight, but in discussing her relations with Gladstone he adds little 
to what is well known. 

The book is interesting and well-written, and the subject is important. 
However, it is to be hoped that in preparing the history of the British 
monarchy, 1830-1910, which the author promises, he will cast his net 
wider and examine with care at least some of the magnificent collections 
of private papers left by the prime ministers of Queen Victoria. The book 
has no bibliography, but useful foot-notes and a good index. 

KNAPLUND. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Russian Justice. By Mary Stevenson Cautucottr (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1935. Pp. x, 265.) 


Dr. Callcott has produced a highly interesting volume on the adminis- 
tration of Russian justice. While a number of academic works have ap- 
peared in recent years on the subject of courts, crime, and criminals, none 
of them is as readable and sympathetic in their treatment. The author is 
to be complimented highly for not permitting herself to be influenced by 
horror stories which have been appearing in the press and current periodi- 
cal literature. Whatever her attitude toward the political and economic 
set-up of the Soviet Union may be, it is never permitted to invade her 
objective evaluation of the judicial and penal institutions. 

The conservative lawyer and the advocates of “hard boiled” treatment 
of criminals will not like the penal theories described in this book, because 
the primary task of Russian prisons is not punishment but training per- 
sons who have broken the law to become useful citizens. The Soviet 
system of courts, according to Dr. Callcott, has cut through the Gordian 
knot of formalism and applies common sense to problems arising from 
actions of those members of society who have broken the law. Ordinary 
infractions of the law find speedy and fair trials, but “acts committed 
against the state” are still punished with utmost severity and after con- 
siderable delay. To be sure, justice is administqged from the standpoint 
of proletarian ideology, but there are not many people left in the Soviet 
Union who are not proletarians, collectivized peasants, or employees of 
public institutions. 
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Dr. Calleott’s description of the operation of the courts deserves the 
attention of all persons who are interested in judicial reform. The best 
part of the book, in the estimation of the reviewer, is the portrayal of 
penal institutions. It is frequently said that the average American ob- 
server is influenced by officially conducted tours to various show places 
reserved for foreign visitors. But here we have an experienced social 
scientist who knows her way about in the field of crime and punishment. 
The chapters on “‘Corrective Labor,” ‘“‘Sokolniki,’”’ ““A Women’s Prison,” 
“The Bolshevo Labor Commune,” and “The Child and the Law” are 
worthy of attention. Dr. Calleott is to be commended highly for this 
scholarly, yet readable, book. One defect, however, should be pointed 
out: Dr. Callcott confined herself to the institutions in Moscow. It would 
be of interest to the general reader to know whether conditions prevailing 
there are to be found in other cities and towns of the Soviet Union. A very 
useful translation of the General Section of the Criminal Code completes 
this excellent volume. 


BERTRAM W. MAXWELL. 
Washburn College. 


Public Administration. By Joon M. Prirrner. (New York: The Ronald 
Press. 1935. Pp. 525.) 


With the rapid expansion of public administration, especially during 
the present century, there has been a growing interest in the subject, 
reflected in the increased attention to it in universities; and there has 
been for some time a pressing need for a more satisfactory work dealing 
with the general problems. Professor Pfiffner’s book presents a distinct 
improvement on earlier works, with a better balanced discussion of the 
main divisions of the subject, and incorporating a great deal of new mate- 
rial from more detailed studies of special problems. 

After an introductory chapter on ‘‘The New Public Administration,” 
there follow five parts, dealing with organization, personnel, financial ad- 
ministration, administrative law, and public relations. Each of these 
topics is considered mainly with reference to recent developments in 
American practice, but with some discussion of European methods, and of 
conflicting views on various matters. In the main, Professor Pfiffner ap- 
proves the new tendencies towards a more integrated system of public 
administration. 

In a field of such great extent, there are necessary limitations on what 
can be covered in a single volume intended for an introductory course; 
and there are also likely to be differences of opinion as to the method of 
treatment and the relative emphasis on different phases of the subject. 
Attention may be called to some of these as seen by the writer of this 
review. In the section on organization, there is no discussion of the rela- 
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tions between the central offices and the field services of the national ad- 
ministration, nor of the increasingly important relations between national 
and state and local agencies. The discussion of financial administration 
deals in the main with the budget and control of expenditures, with only 
a few pages on tax assessment or the important topic of tax and revenue 
administration. In the section on administrative law, as in most recent 
American and English discussions, there is no clear recognition of the 
distinction between the French and Continental European systems of 
administrative courts and administrative law as agencies for the control 
of the administration, and the judicial and legislative functions of Amer- 
ican and English administrative agencies, which are more analogous to 
the commercial courts and commercial law of European countries. Nor is 
any attention given to the important functions of law departments in 
American governments as agencies of administrative integration. 

Earlier works on municipal, state, and national administration con- 
sidered the development and scope of the various administrative services; 
but, like other general works, the present volume deals only with what 
have been called the housekeeping or institutional activities, common to 
the different services. Some attention to these line services and the other 
topics noted above seems to be worth while in a general work on the prob- 
lems of public administration. 

Joun A. 

University of Illinois. 


Problems of the American Public Service. By Cart JOACHIM FRIEDRICH, 
Wiuu1am C. Beyer, D. Spero, Jonn F. MILumr, 
Grorce A. GraHuam. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1935. 
Pp. 433). 


This volume contains five of the monographs published under the aus- 
pices of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Personnel, and it supple- 
ments on the American side the publications on England and Europe. 

Professor Friedrich, in the monograph on ‘Responsible Government 
Service under the American Constitution,” deals with the general con- 
siderations involved in the theory of responsible government service as 
they apply to the American scene, using the word constitutional in its 
broadest sense. This monograph discusses the major and fundamental 
problems of the theory of the service, and may well be read again, following 
the completion of the other monographs, because its significance is the 
more easily appreciated in the light of the more concrete discussions of 
some of the same problems in several of the other monographs. It is im- 
possible to summarize what doubtless is a summary of Professor Fried- 
rich’s own theories upon this subject, but in view of the recent educational 
interest in this general subject, it will be enlightening for most educators 
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to read carefully his discussions of European traditions of training for 
administrative service, “The American Tradition: Private and Techni- 
cal,’’ and “Education for Administration Itself,’ in Chapter VII. 

To the present reviewer, Professor Friedrich’s constant attempt to 
think all the way around a problem constitutes the contribution of this 
monograph, and his discussion of responsibility is offered as an example 
of this method of approach, emphasizing as he does the several alterna- 
tives available in the field of responsibility and the choices of technique 
that must be made in applying responsibility in actual government. 

In his “Municipal Civil Service in the United States,” William C. 
Beyer gives a convenient and brief summary of personnel practice in 
American cities and closes in a hopeful vein for the future of the municipal 
services in this country—a vein that probably is justified by present 
trends. This monograph leaves one with the feeling that the American 
city has done better with public administration than most persons now 
realize. 

In monograph number 9, Sterling D. Spero has written an excellent 
and thoughtful treatment of ‘“The Employer and Employee in the Public 
Service,” and in many ways this is one of the most instructive and signifi- 
cant discussions in the whole of the series of monographs published by 
the Commission. The history of the labor phases of governmental em- 
ployment is an interesting one, and the story of the internal and external 
forces of cohesion and disruption that have been encountered in the 
field of government employment bringsout in theopen for further thought 
and inspection the whole problem of the civil servant and his position in 
society and in the government itself. That problem is a vexing one. Amer- 
icans have not yet realized its vexatiousness quite as fully as they are 
beginning to realize the difficulties involved in the government playing 
_ the réle of umpire between capital and labor, or more precisely, employer 
and employee. Naturally this is a step closer to the theory and practice 
of authority, this relationship that exists between the government as 
employer and the civil servant. The monograph is the result of much 
thought and careful study, and on the whole the tone of it is admirably 
well balanced. Mention should be made at this point of the fact that this 
problem is touched upon in some way or other in most of the other mono- 
graphs, and to read the English, German, and French experiences and 
theories in this connection is particularly helpful in clarifying thought 
with respect to the problem. 

“Veteran Preference in the Public Service,” by John F. Miller, while 
somewhat formal, of necessity because of lack of space, gives a helpful 
picture of the extent of veteran preference in all levels of government. 
Scant attention is paid to the actual practices and judicial decisions af- 
fecting the statutes on this subject, but the brief statement of the problem 
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and the summary of statutory provisions is very useful. Some interesting 
figures on this type of preference are included in Mr. Miller’s monograph. 
This reviewer would have been pleased to see a discussion of the methods 
in use for circumventing veteran preference, and the administrative and 
legal problems and considerations involved in them. This phase of veteran 
preference law administration is causing considerable discussion in both 
administrative and veteran circles. 

Professor George A. Graham has ventured into an extremely inter- 
esting field in his study of ‘Personnel Practices in Business and Govern- 
mental Organizations,” in which he makes a comparison of private and 
public personnel practices. Business men will be interested in his con- 
clusion that governmental personnel policies excel those of private busi- 
ness at some points, and governmental administrators will be interested 
to learn that private personnel policies are superior to those of public 
personnel policies at other points. The detail included in this study is so 
interesting, in the opinion of this reviewer, that he ventures the hope 
that studies of this kind will be carried on in the future on a larger scale. 

Students of government will find this volume of interest. It is a book 
full of theory and practice. A layman may find it a bit too theoretical and 
an expert may find it a bit too general. But it is a very worth-while group 
of monographs. 


P. FIewp. 
University of Minnesota. 


Public Finance. By Ciypge L. Kina. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1935. Pp. x, 602.) 


While this volume is intended to serve as a college textbook, its style 
and method of treatment are such as to make it useful as a guide to the 
general reader interested in the field of public finance. The book is en- 
riched by the author’s experience of several years as budget and revenue 
officer in the Pennsylvania state government, and by his contacts with 
various phases of national, state, and local finances. 

The subject-matter falls under three general heads: public expenditures, 
public revenues, and public debts. Following the introductory chapter, 
about a third of the volume is devoted to a discussion of public expendi- 
tures. This discussion is more elaborate than is usually found in text- 
books. It deals first with general trends in public expenditures and then 
with functional costs. Several chapters are devoted to the costs of war, 
education, health, welfare, relief, public works, and so on, the political 
and social aspects coming in for considerable comment in each case. In 
the course of these chapters, the author has quite a lot to say about the 
spending policies of the Roosevelt Administration, particularly those 
relating to public works. His opinion of the efficacy of the government’s 
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spending program as a means of breaking the depression is indicated by 
his ironical counter-proposals for the restoration of prosperity through 
government propagation of Persian cats and for the cure of unemploy- 
ment through the hand-picking of chinch bugs from western wheat fields 
(p. 164)! 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to a discussion of public revenues— 
nineteen chapters in all out of a total of thirty-one. After disposing of the 
theoretical aspects of taxation in three chapters, the author devotes a 
chapter each to such major taxes as general property, personal income, 
corporation, gasoline, sales, and inheritance taxes. His treatment of these 
taxes is often of a historical and descriptive character; administrative 
problems are not emphasized. Preliminary to the discussion of customs 
duties, the author surveys the tariff history of the United States, the 
current status of international trade, capital movements among nations, 
our changing industries, and governmental control of exchange rates, thus 
laying a much broader basis than is customary in treating the fiscal as- 
pects of tariff policies. 

Public debts are inadequately dealt with in a chapter on borrowing. A 
considerable part of this chapter is devoted to a discussion of the dangers 
of inflation, in which ‘‘the estimable Doctor Stroof’”’ of Germany’s infla- 
tionary period is the moving and gripping character (p. 560). The last 
two chapters treat of the budget and the coérdination of federal, state, 
and local finances. Both of these chapters are quite sketchy. 

On the whole, this volume sets forth the author’s viewpoints on the 
problems of public finance in a provocative fashion. There is usually no 
mistaking where he stands, although one may not always be able to 
follow clearly the threads of argument which lead to his conclusions. 

By way of suggestion for future editions, if such a thing is in order, one 
may say that the book might have been made more readable by not over- 
loading it with statistical and tabular materials. One wishes, too, that the 
author might have departed from the conventional type of treatment and 
approached his subject more from the standpoint of financial administra- 
tion, which is, after all, the heart of public finance. This approach might 
very well have been expected, in view of the author’s varied experience 
as a fiscal officer. 

A. E. Bucx. 


Institute of Public Administration. 


Labor and the Government. Epirep By ALFRED L. BERNHEIM AND Dor- 
oTHy VAN Doren. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1935. 
Pp. 373.) 

In the spring of 1934, the Twentieth Century Fund initiated a study of 
the réle of government in labor relations. A research staff was appointed, 
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headed by Alfred L. Bernheim, together with a committee of outstanding 
citizens to formulate recommendations based on the staff’s findings. 
Labor and the Government, published a year later, consists of the report of 
the staff and the recommendations of the committee. 

The committee consisted of William H. Davis (chairman), a distin- 
guished New York lawyer who had served as National Compliance Direc- 
tor of the N.R.A.; William L. Chenery, editor of Collier’s Weekly ; former 
Governor John G. Winant of New Hampshire, chairman of the committee 
appointed by the President to settle the textile strike; Henry 8. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing Co., and former chairman of 
the Industrial Advisory Board of the N.R.A.; William M. Leiserson, 
chairman of the National Mediation Board for the railroad industry ; Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, professor of economics at Harvard University; Mr. Bern- 
heim; and Evans Clark, director of the Fund. I have mentioned the com- 
position of the committee because it seems to me highly significant that 
these men, with their varying backgrounds, should have arrived at unan- 
imous conclusions which not only dealt decisively with the most contro- 
versial issues, but differed sharply from the prevailing views of industrial- 
ists and were destined, as it turned out, to be written in large part into 
the law of the land. The committee’s recommendations were made pub- 
lic shortly after Senator Wagner introduced his bill (enacted a few 
months later) for the creation of a permanent National Labor Board 
with adequate power to protect the freedom of employees to organize. 
Every essential provision in the Wagner bill was contained in the commit- 
tee’s recommendations, although the latter were formulated quite in- 
dependently of the drafting of the bill. 

Both documents are based on the following propositions: (1) that the 
collective bargaining process should be encouraged as a matter of public 
policy ; (2) that to free that process from artificial impediments, employers 
should be forbidden to discriminate against employees because of union 
membership, or to interfere in any way with their freedom to organize, as 
by setting up and financing “company unions’’; (3) that collective bar- 
gaining cannot as a practical matter be successfully carried on unless the 
representatives selected by a majority of the employees within any collec- 
tive bargaining unit (plant, department, or craft as the case may be) are 
recognized as having exclusive authority to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment for all; (4) that a national board should be set up to ascertain in 
contested cases the representatives of the majority; to determine the 
appropriate collective bargaining unit according to the circumstances of 
each case; and to prevent employers from interfering with the freedom of 
employees to organize; (5) that this board should be given adequate 
power to enforce its decrees (subject to judicial review); (6) that the 
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board should be limited to these quasi-judicial duties, and that the fune- 
tions of mediation and conciliation should be handled separately by other 
agencies, of which the Conciliation Service in the Department of Labor 
is the chief. 

In several respects, however, the committee’s report went further than 
the Wagner bill. The committee, for instance, recommended that the 
national board should be empowered to enforce the provisions of any 
trade agreement registered with it by both the employer and the union— 
a proposal which seems meritorious, although its importance may be 
questioned in view of the relatively few agreements which are broken and 
the fairly adequate redress afforded by the courts in such cases. The com- 
mittee also recommended that employers and employees (where the latter 
had chosen bargaining representatives) should be compelled by law to 
give fifteen days’ notice to each other of any proposed changes, or de- 
mands for changes, in terms of employment, whereupon the party receiv- 
ing the notice could apply to the mediation department of the government 
to intercede and endeavor to settle the threatened controversy. One may 
doubt the efficacy and desirability of such a plan, especially in view of the 
somewhat unsatisfactory experience of the Canadian government (as 
described by the research staff elsewhere in the volume) with a law based 
on a similar principle. Yet it would be well if this proposal were to be 
debated seriously, and if the Canadian methods were to be more thor- 
oughly studied and understood in this country, for there have been 
numerous controversies which could have been settled without strikes— 
and fairly settled—if mediation had been invoked before the stage of 
violence set in. 

The bulk of the volume consists of the report of the research staff— 
a remarkably compact, meaty, and readable account of the history and 
structure of trade unions; the policies of employers, with special reference 
to company unions; the problems of adjusting industrial controversies; 
the réle of the state and federal governments, and the experiments of 
other countries in dealing with these problems; the effect of the codes and 
the work of the various labor boards. While the sympathies of the authors 
are evidently with the employees in their efforts to organize and obtain 
better terms, the report is surprisingly impartial. Indeed, some of the 
policies of union leadership, and the prevailing trade-union form of organ- 
ization (as opposed to industrial unionism, which is favored in the report), 
come in for so much adverse comment that one wishes more attention 
might have been drawn to the concrete accomplishments of existing 
unions and to the historical and social forces which make the task of 
remolding union structure and policy a most difficult and necessarily 
lengthy one. 


But this is a minor criticism, and all in all I know of no single volume 
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on the subject of present-day labor problems as informative, stimulating, 
comprehensive, and fair as this work of the Twentieth Century Fund. 


Luioyp K. GaRRIson. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Government in Business. By Stuart Cuase. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1935. Pp. 296.) 


In his effective style, Mr. Chase now champions more and better 
collectivism. In these times of doubt, it is refreshing to read a book 
written with such certainty of objectives. His goal is a wage of $4,400 
per year for every worker. The author might have used his accounting 
background to great advantage to indicate the source of the 135 billions 
of national income necessary to meet his wage scale. 

Traced for us is the rapid expansion of government control and owner- 
ship. Even conservative Hoover spent vast sums in maintaining the 
prices of wheat and cotton, engaged in vast public works, and poured 
$2,788,000,000 of financial assistance into our railroad and banking cor- 
porations. Under Roosevelt, the pace has quickened. By the end of 1934, 
Mr. Chase reports that the government owned outright 20,286 farms, 
had options on the purchase of five million acres of land for parks, had 
entered into three million contracts with farmers, had regimented in- 
dustry under N.R.A., supported twenty million Americans on relief, 
held $4,750,000,000 in mortgages on 1,500,000 homes, and had insured 
fifty-six million bank accounts. 

The functions of government, in the author’s opinion, should embrace 
government ownership or government control “‘to the extent of restraining 
private enterprise from twisting or checking the flow” in the production of 
all essential consumers’ goods, food and water, shelter, clothing, education, 
health, and primary recreation. Reserved for private enterprise are the 
luxury goods, alcoholic drinks, confectionery, domestic servants, objets 
dart, last-minute fashions, furs, laces, silk, colleges, foreign travel, 
country clubs, radio sets, the theatre, split-fee operations, jewelry, barber 
and beauty shops, tobacco, funerals, churches. We cannot escape the 
feeling that somehow we have been thwarted by the author’s failure to 
include in the essential consumers’ list a hair-cut, a radio set, and the 
daily delivery of a pack of our favorite brand of cigarettes. He admits, 
however, that the division “may strike the reader as strained and 
theoretical.” 

Further immersed in his ideal, Mr. Chase points out that it has “long 
been the duty of the state to do what private enterprise will not or 
cannot do.’’ It is patent then, says the author, that since agriculture, soft 
coal, railroading, capital goods, textiles, and other industries now operate 
at a loss, they rapidly approach the “will not or cannot do”’ classification. 
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These losing industries should be salvaged by the state if they directly 
or indirectly contribute to the list of essential consumers’ goods. 

The government’s “‘order of business” for the next decade is summa- 
rized under five headings. First, “keep the economic ship afloat.’”’ Second, 
“permit Congress to legislate for economic controls” by removal of con- 
stitutional limitations. Third, “bring control of money and credit into 
the division of public business,’”’ meaning government ownership of 
federal reserve banks. Fourth, create a method of financing public works 
by using “income tax to produce more revenue, especially from the higher 
brackets,”’ and as an alternative the creation by the government of a 
“credit fund without interest.’’ It is not quite clear where the taxable 
income will be located if the profit motive is to be removed from prac- 
tically all of our major industries. Fifth, the application of pre-arranged 
models of government control at the “‘strategic moment.” 

Mr. Chase is emphatic in his declaration that “public business does 
not have to be done by dictatorship or a fascist state.’”’ He could have 
expanded his statement profitably. Will collectivism operate in a democ- 
racy? Unfortunately, the ‘“‘planner’’ must be reélected every four years. 
Was it political expediency that kept 165,000 new federal employees out 
of the civil service? Did the Administration planning encompass the 
Potato Crop Control Act? Why are the employees of the ‘deceased eagle” 
kept on the public pay-roll? These questions cannot be answered without 
some consideration of the impact of the democratic process and pressure- 
group technique. Planning should be scientific. In a democracy, we know 
it must be popular. Some discussion of Collectivism vs. Democracy would 
immediately lead to a second consideration. Can political and personal 
freedom survive in a government so restrictive of economic freedom? 
“The Russian people, under a continuing group emotion, have quite 
generally submerged their egos and their acquisitiveness,’”’ says the 
author. The recent abolition of the ration cards and the long lines of 
purchasers at the stores hardly sustain such a thesis. Mr. Chase ably 
quotes Mussolini on the regimentation necessitated by even a capitalistic 
system. It is interesting to recall that the Italian Fuhrer also said: 
“Liberty is a putrid corpse.” 


CHARLES C. ROHLFING. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Labor in the League System. By Francis G. Witson. (Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press. 1934. Pp. xii, 384.) 


In adding this book to the stream of volumes on the official Inter- 
national Labor Organization, Professor Wilson has contributed a healthy 
note of friendly criticism to the usual laudatory expositions. Contrasting 
the early post-war idealism in which the Organization was planned and 
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inaugurated, the practical limitations and restraints imposed by the 
present stage of international coédperation are frankly described, with 
a realistic appreciation of both the difficulties and the possibilities. 

Such an account, both historical and descriptive, as Professor Wilson 
gives is especially timely in view of the recent action of the United States 
in accepting membership in the I.L.O. The relation of the Organization 
to the League of Nations, the unique position of this country by reason 
of having ‘‘accepted’”’ membership in the Organization although not a 
League member, and problems of American participation in the Organ- 
ization’s work are issues of political and economic significance upon 
which this book throws much-needed light. As an important member— 
contributing to its work nearly a third of a million dollars annually, 
perhaps one-eighth of the Organization’s budget—the United States will 
also find it necessary to face questions which, as Professor Wilson shows, 
have perplexed the Organization, including such matters as how em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations are to be genuinely represented in 
the International Labor Conference in the case of dictatorial Russia, 
Germany, and Italy; how conditions in non-European countries are to 
be properly considered in investigations conducted by the International 
Labor Office; and how labor organizations not affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions are to secure adequate representa- 
tion in Conference deliberations. 

A distinct contribution is the chapter on ‘Enforcement of Inter- 
national Labor Standards,” tracing the gradual dropping of the word 
“sanctions” as a little too dynamic for international coéperation and the 
substitution in polite tones of ‘measure of control.” The annual “report 
of experts’”’ on enforcement of ratified conventions, now diplomatically 
termed “observations” instead of “criticisms,” is found to be the result 
of “a delicately balanced negotiation between two conflicting points of 
view.’”’ Professor Wilson’s book, in scholarly and sympathetic fashion, 
shows that after fifteen years the problem of international labor law 
enforcement is still too delicate for official action. The international 
strategists have yet to find this fundamentally important formula. The 
author justly stresses the important research work of the I.L.O. and its 
educational possibilities. 


Joun B. ANDREWS. 
New York City. 


Militarism and Fascism in Japan. By O. TANIN AND E. Youan. With an 
Introduction by Karl Radek. (New York: International Publishers. 
1934. Pp. vi, 320.) 


This volume has merit not for its information as to militaristic and 
fascist movements, inasmuch as numerous articles in Chuo Koron and 
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Kaizo and. the publications of the Ohara Institute for Social Research 
give more accurate data on this subject. Nor has it value as an objective 
interpretation of Japanese militarism and fascism, for this undertaking 
has been more adequately accomplished by Hasagawa, whose Nippon 
Fascism Kenyu (‘Studies in Japanese Fascism”) the authors completely 
ignore. Almost the only merit of the book is found in its Marxian inter- 
pretation of modern movements in the Orient. Far from achieving ob- 
jectivity, the treatise is phrased in the ideology of the proletarian revolu- 
tion, while the assumptions of the unrelenting Marxians—the withering 
away of the state and the inevitable collapse of the capitalistic system— 
inspire most of its conclusions. Any deviation from Marxian doctrine is 
corrected by the brilliant preface from the pen of Karl Radek. 

The literature in English on the subject of Japanese militarism and 
fascism is far from satisfactory, and lest American readers may be 
tempted to rely upon the present book as a source of information it may 
be well to warn the unwary that the book is riddled with errors of fact. 
Particularly, in the first chapter, the indifference to accuracy in relating 
historical events that are pertinent to the development of capitalism in 
Japan, and which so closely touch the Marxian thesis of the authors, is 
enough to discredit the entire treatise in the eyes of Japanese scholars. 
Among such school-boyish blunders is the statement (p. 13) that the 
Mitsubishi firm came from a trading and transport company, founded 
in the feudal era by a prince of the Tosa clan. As a matter of fact, this 
firm (which shares with the Mitsui the opprobrium of corrupting the 
major political parties) was a relatively late comer in the world of Japa- 
nese finance, being founded after the Restoration, not in feudal times, and 
by a samurai, not by a prince of Tosa, while quickly attaining national 
importance through the favoritism of Okubo. 

Even more serious is the implication that militaristic cabinets like 
those of Katsura and Terauchi ruled Japan from 1895 to 1918 (p. 175). 
The authors overlook the party cabinet of Okuma and Itagaki in 1898, 
the bureaucratic cabinets of Matsukata (1896-1898) and Ito (1898 and 
1900-01), as well as the bureaucratic-political cabinets of Saionji in 1905- 
08 and in 1911-12, and of Okuma in 1914-16. Again, the statement that 
“the Japanese laws completely exempt the army and navy from control 
by or subjection to the parliament and the government” (p. 172) is not 
the entire truth. The authors fail to distinguish between the gunreiken, 
or prerogative of military command, and the gunsetken, or military ad- 
ministration. The latter is under the supervision of the cabinet, and, by 
means of this authority, as well as by the budget, both the cabinet and 
the diet have a measure of control over the army and navy. 

The citation of sources of information is far from satisfactory. For 
instance, the authors assert (p. 277) that the revolutionizing influence of 
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the Soviet Union in Japan is rapidly increasing. Although the book pur- 
ports to be a documented treatise, no proof of this contention is offered. 
The press and governmental reports abound with evidence to the effect 
that Communist influence, far from increasing, is actually declining. It 
may be that the authors depend for their information upon the Sangyo 
Rodo Chosa-sho, or Industrial Labor Investigation Institute, founded in 
1926 by Baron Ishimoto, which soon fell into the hands of Communists. 
This institute has been suppressed for several years, and its data are now 
far from timely. 

Under the infiuence of Lenin’s writings upon the Far East, the authors 
contend that the statesmen of the Meiji era aimed at harmonizing the 
contradictions between the feudalistic land-owners and the new capital- 
ism. They make no reference to the memoirs of Okubo, Kido, Ito, Yama- 
gata, and Okuma, all of which have been published recently, and which 
show that these statesmen deliberately copied the capitalism and in- 
dustrialism of the West. Again, Marxian dialectics appear to mislead the 
authors when they undertake a comparison of Japanese fascism with the 
Italian and German brands, holding that West European fascism is 
primarily an instrument of finance capital, and neglecting the contribu- 
tion of the Italian landowners and of the German Junkers to the fascist 
victory in each country. The authors are correct in their conclusion that 
Japanese reactionary chauvinism is truly complex. Again, they are cor- 
rect in presenting finance capital and semi-feudal landowners together 
with the army and bureaucrats as instruments of Japanese fascism. But, 
while much is said about the capitalists, the landlords, and the militarists, 
the authors fail to develop the contribution of the bureaucrats which, in 
Japan, is particularly important. They also neglect the important rdéle 
of nationalism as exhibited by the Yamato dynasty and what is some- 
times called Emperor-worship as well as the réle of religious fanaticism. 
As to methods of propaganda, they have largely overlooked the social 
demagogy employed by both militarists and patriotic Shinto priests. 

In their comparison of European and Japanese fascism, the authors 
ignore the most outstanding difference, namely, the fact that whereas 
both Mussolini and Hitler have led mass movements, none of the seventy 
or eighty chauvinist organizations in Japan today has made headway 
toward a broad social base. Finally, their measurement of the effective- 
ness of Japanese fascism is weakened by their failure to weigh certain 
facts peculiar to Japan. Among these are: (1) the proneness of the Japa- 
nese people to form small and isolated societies and debating clubs of all 
sorts, (2) the existence of some of these societies (such as the Genyosha, 
or Black Ocean Society, founded by Toyama in 1879) for half a century 
without developing into mass movements, and (3) the multiplicity of 
such small societies having divergent ends and lacking capacity to unite 
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on &@ common program. Within the fascist societies, the authors fail to 
measure the influence of the soshi, or professional gangsters, and of the 
ronin, wave-men or fanatical idealists. 

The authors incautiously designate the Kokuhonsya (Society of the 
Foundations of the State) of Baron Hiranuma and the Kokumin Domei 
(National League) of Kenzo Acachi as the most likely organizations for 
establishing a dictatorship in Japan. They neglect to analyze the relations 
of these organizations with the bourgeoisie, the semi-feudal landlords, 
the militarists, the bureaucracy, and the nationalistic fanatics, and they 
fail to show how a fascist dictatorship in Japan could be accomplished 
without the aid of a mass revolution. 

The work is spotted with a host of petty mistakes. To mention only a 
few, the Anglo-Japanese agreement for the abolition of consular juris- 
diction was made in 1894, not in 1899 (p. 37); Baron Hiranuma was 
president of Nippon University, not of the Imperial University of Tokyo 
(p. 78), and a judge of the Tokyo Court of Appeals, but never president 
of the Supreme Court; the cabinet of Hara in 1918 was not the first 
parliamentary government in Japan (p. 175), the first being the Okuma- 
Itagaki cabinet in 1898. But enough of the catalogue of errors of fact. 

The translation of Japanese names lacks precision. This defect may be 
due partly to the fact that some Japanese names have been translated 
into Russian, and the Russian text has later been translated into English 
without checking against the original Japanese. Thus, the Sumitsuin, 
which, in the official English translation of the constitution of 1889, has 
the designation of Privy Council, in the book under review, is called the 
“Szeret Council” (pp. 174, 262). The translation of the names of fascist 
organizations is faulty. Thus, the Kokoku Dosikai, which is translated as 
the ‘Society of Free-Thinkers for the Defense of the Homeland,” should 
be called ‘Emperor Tenno’s Land Society.” The members of this organ- 
ization are reactionaries and not free-thinkers; the term ‘‘free-thinkers” 
does not occur in the name. Again, in recent years, scholars have accepted 
a standardized Romanized spelling of Japanese proper names in an at- 
tempt to indicate the Japanese pronunciation. It is to be regretted that 
the translator did not employ this system rather than an archaic method. 
Thus, Sidehara should read Shidehara, Wesugi should be Uyesugi, Mitsu- 
bist should be Mitsubishi, and Siakai Minsuito should be Shakai Min- 
shuto. Carelessness is displayed in such expressions as ‘‘Minseito party” 
and “‘Seiyuhonto party.” The to at the end of Minseito and of Seiyuhonto 
means “party,” and thus the addition of this word in translation is 
repetition. 

The reviewer is loathe to offer the severe criticisms above set forth. 
His task has not been undertaken in an attempt to expose what may pass 
for scholarship in the land of the Marxian experiment. But, in view of 
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the uncritical praise lavished upon this book in several journals, and in 
view of the considerable amount of undisciplined literature recently pub- 
lished in the field of the Far East, it is high time that some protest be 
made in the name of scholarship. 


KENNETH COLEGROVE. 
Northwestern University. 


The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League of Nations. By WrsteL W. 
WILLoucHBY. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1935. Pp. xxv, 
733.) 


While the League of Nations is making strenuous efforts to control 
Italian aggression in Ethiopia, it is worth while to read Professor Wil- 
loughby’s detailed account of the League’s effort four years earlier to 
control Japanese aggression in Manchuria. Particularly will interest 
attach to the author’s careful judgment on why that attempt, for the 
time at least, failed. The League failed, he thinks, not because of peculiar 
difficulties in the controversy, or structural weaknesses in the League’s 
organization, or inadequacies in the Covenant, but because the respon- 
sible and dominating members of the League (especially France and 
England) were unwilling to do more than to attempt conciliation and to 
declare the respects in which Japan had violated her obligations (p. 661). 
Professor Willoughby also emphasizes the unfortunate influence of the 
United States in discouraging the sending of a commission to supervise 
Japan’s pledge to withdraw her troops to the railroad zone in September, 
1931. He, however, does not believe that the commission would have 
been sent, even if the American attitude had been otherwise (p. 659). 
The reviewer wonders whether a careful reader of Professor Willoughby’s 
detailed narrative of this episode will support a conclusion so fortunate 
for the United States (pp. 65-68). But whether the United States, Great 
Britain, or France was most to blame, it seems fairly clear that a want 
of firmness by the powers in pressing for immediate withdrawal of troops 
and providing a commission on the spot, before Japan’s aggression had 
developed into occupation, was a major factor in accounting for the 
failure of the League’s procedure in this instance. The contrast between 
the vigor of the League in the Greco-Bulgarian case of 1925 and its 
hesitations in the Manchurian case are emphasized, with a suggestion 
of circumstances in the two cases accounting for this difference of treat- 
ment (pp. 189-191). 

This bulky volume of over seven hundred pages supplements the series 
which Professor Willoughby has previously produced on Chinese affairs 
(Foreign Rights and Interests in China, 1927; China at the [Washington] 
Conference, 1922; and Opium as an International Problem, 1925), and will 
probably be for a long time the best compact account of the Manchurian 
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incident. The background of the dispute is dealt with briefly, but the 
most important official speeches and documents concerning the con- 
troversy itself are quoted at length with adequate textual explanation. 
The procedure of the League, and of the United States, is dealt with in 
proper chronological sequence, and in addition there is a juristic appraisal 
of the various Japanese defenses, such as the non-existence of war; neces- 
sity for self-defense; treaty violation, illegal boycott, and chronic disorder 
in China; self-determination in Manchukuo; Japanese “‘life-line”’ ; ““Japan- 
ese Monroe Doctrine”; de facto autonomy of Manchuria before the inci- 
dent; and the resort to similar methods by other great powers in the past. 
Professor Willoughby is careful to explain his position as adviser to the 
Chinese government both during this controversy and since, but never- 
theless his narrative is objective and his conclusions well supported, 
although he finds little juristic merit in the Japanese contentions. 

It may be questioned whether Willoughby is accurate in finding in the 
Japanese reply to the Stimson doctrine the proposition that “if the end 
be a proper one, improper means may be employed to obtain it.’’ The 
Japanese statement actually expressed ‘‘an academic doubt whether, in 
a given case, impropriety of means necessarily and always voids the ends 
secured” (pp. 208-209). It may also be questioned whether under inter- 
national law the acceptance of an exequatur by a consul from de facto 
authorities constitutes recognition of the government under which those 
authorities act (p. 527); see Harvard Draft on Consuls, Article 6, Amer- 
can Journal of International Law, Special Supplement, January-April, 
1932, p. 238. 

The book contains little new material, although in a few cases the 
writer gives information or informed speculation on transactions not re- 
corded in documents, as for instance on the Chinese intention to insist 


- upon an investigation of the “dual government” of Japan if Japan sought 


to have the Lytton Commission expressly empowered to investigate 
Chinese internal conditions (p. 199). 

The book, however, is not primarily a treatise on international law or 
a diplomatic history, but an adequate reference book upon a particular 
incident of great significance in respect to Far Eastern problems, to the 
evolution of League procedure, and to the development of effective 
methods for controlling international violence. For this purpose, it will 
prove extremely useful. 


Quincy WRIGHT. 
University of Chicago. 


The Case for Manchukuo. By Grorce Bronson Rea. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. Pp. viii, 425.) 


This is a propaganda volume with occasional passages of some value. 
The author says in his introduction: ‘I am the representative of Man- 
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chukuo in the United States. I am its advocate. I am partisan in its 
defense.”” It is in this spirit that he has written an apologia for Man- 
chukuo and Japan. The book contains few facts that are not well known; 
it does not base its defense upon a careful consideration of evidence, but 
upon general statements as to Japan’s rightful position in the Far East 
and a comparison of its actions with those of other imperialistic states 
in the past. The work is marred by exaggeration, inaccuracies, and 
specious reasoning. It does serve, however, to give to the ordinary Ameri- 
can reader, for whom the volume is written, a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the viewpoints of the Japanese. It contains, too, some in- 
formation of historical value in regard to certain events in China with 
which Mr. Rea was personally connected. 

The book is devoted in the main to a justification of the creation of 
Manchukuo, a general defense of Japan, an attack on American policies, 
and a plea that the United States should understand Japan’s peculiar 
position, recognize the reasonableness of its actions, and come to some 
agreement with it. As for the independence of Manchukuo, the author 
frequently states and almost constantly implies that it was the people 
of Manchuria who created the new state. Nevertheless, he admits at one 
point that independence was the work of a minority of the Chinese in 
Manchuria, and that it “could never have been brought about without 
encouragement and aid from the Japanese” (p. 155). In fact, he even 
says: ‘Let us grant that the Japanese set out deliberately to liberate 
Manchukuo” (p. 160). Nevertheless, this action was justified because 
of the bad government existing in Manchuria. Furthermore, since Japan 
had a moral claim to own Manchuria, largely as a result of its victory 
over Russia in 1905, its recognition of Manchukuo and its pledge to 
protect it, “far from being an act of aggression or territorial conquest, 
constituted one of the most striking gestures of self-denial and altruistic 
statesmanship recorded in modern history”! (p. 103). The general justifi- 
cation of Japan, the author bases upon its need of defense, of expansion, 
and of increased markets. The real issue, however, he states, is between 
Japan and Russian communism; to obtain security against the Soviet 
menace, Japan is entitled to take any adequate measures, such as the 
creation of an independent Manchuria; in fact, “‘a strong China becomes 
a menace to Japan” (p. 25). As for the United States, its policy of the 
integrity of China, which is embodied in the Nine Power treaty, helps 
to perpetuate anarchy and misery in China; ‘‘We [Americans] are largely 
responsible for the situation in the Far East’ (p. 16). In conclusion, the 
author says: “If the people of the United States are possessed of even 
common intelligence, they will demand an immediate revision of the 
Far Eastern policy of their government” (p. 389). 


GeorGE H. BLAKESLEE. 
Clark University. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES 
AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


The recent federal attempts to regulate labor relations have led to the 
setting up, first, of the National Labor Board, by presidential decree, 
based on N.I.R.A.; next, to the National Labor Relations Board, based 
on Public Resolution No. 44 of 1934; and finally to the present National 
Labor Relations Board, founded on the Labor Relations Act of 1935. 
Special executive orders have also created separate labor boards for par- 
ticular industries such as petroleum, automobile, steel, etc. The history 
of this movement up to, but not including, the act of 1935 is given in 
Labor Relations Boards (pp. 477), by Lewis L. Lorwin and Arthur Wub- 
nig, published by the Brookings Institution and prepared under the 
immediate direction of Leverett Lyon of the Brookings staff. The work 
is the sixth of a series of inquiries on various phases of the Recovery 
laws undertaken by the Brookings Institution. The authors point out 
that the several boards, taken together, have developed a species of 
common law based on the principles of 7(a). They sum up these principles 
as follows: ‘‘(1) it was unlawful for an employer to impose on his workers 
any scheme of collective bargaining against their will; (2) workers were 
lawfully free to choose between representation by trade unions or com- 
pany unions; (3) the government was to settle representation contro- 
versies by elections or by other means of ascertainment; (4) the labor 
boards were to define appropriate units for collective bargaining in all 
cases where questions of this nature were raised; (5) the labor organiza- 
tion which commanded a majority of the voters among the employees 
engaged within the collective bargaining unit was entitled to certification 
as the employees’ representative; (6) the employer was obliged to ‘recog- 


_ nize’ representative labor organizations; that is, to negotiate with them 


in good faith; (7) employers and employee representatives alike were 
bound to ‘exert every reasonable effort’ to make and maintain collective 
agreements; (8) no employer was to lay off, discharge, or otherwise dis- 
cipline his workers for their union membership or activities.’”’ In sub- 
stance, these principles have been taken over into the new act of 1935. 
The authors have performed an admirable service in describing the issues 
arising, the procedure of the boards, the main conclusions and the meth- 
ods by which they were reached. One factor of vital importance has been 
omitted. The success of a government policy on “relations” must depend 
largely upon the responsive attitude which the government inspires in 
both parties. The acts thus far passed and the official statements of lead- 
ing administrators have left no reasonable doubt that the government 
was imposing severe legal obligations on employers but absolutely none 
on closed-shop unions. It is hard to see how a fair, impartial law of labor 
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“relations” can be built upon this philosophy. Nor is it easy to expect 
reasonable fairness in interpretation when the chairman of the NLRB 
of 1934-35 publicly states: “‘We [the board] should be partial, but not 
prejudiced.” The authors might with exact truth have pointed out that 
our present federal labor policy has become political and has sought to 
protect the worker only against the employer, leaving him defenseless 
as against the closed-shop union.—Jamrs T. Youna. 


Tobacco and the A.A.A. (pp. ix, 317), by Harold B. Rowe, and Wheat 
and the A.A.A. (pp. xiii, 418), by Joseph S. Davis, are the first two of a 
“concurrent study of the operation of the Agricultural Adjustment Act” 
to be made under the auspices of the Brookings Institution. The aim of 
these studies is to determine whether, during the first two years of its 
operation and in accordance with its basic purpose, the Act has raised 
the prices of tobacco and wheat. Mr. Rowe believes that the tobacco pro- 
gram “‘has been effective in obtaining substantial benefits for producers 
both in 1933 and 1934. Growers’ aggregate incomes from tobacco pro- 
duction increased very considerably in these years because of the price 
enhancements attributable to the program, and because of the benefit 
payments made in connection with the production control plans.” On 
the other hand, Mr. Davis concludes his study of wheat under the A.A.A. 
with the following statement: ‘‘Nor has the program demonstrated its 
ability to raise farm prices materially. Nearly all of the striking net ad- 
vance, in cents per bushel, I cannot help attributing to droughts in com- 
bination with the tariff, with some influence from dollar depreciation.” 
At the same time, Mr. Davis believes that the benefit payments which 
wheat farmers received from the government have improved economic 
conditions generally in the wheat-growing sections of the United States. 
The farmers have used these payments to discharge their debts, pay 
taxes, and purchase farm equipment. In these areas, the banking situa- 
tion is better and local business has materially advanced. The authors 
of these treatises omit consideration of the constitutionality of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act in its relation to tobacco and wheat. Further, 
the problems of administrative organization and administrative pro- 
cedure which the act occasioned are treated but slightly. However, these 
factors will receive attention in a concluding volume of the series, de- 
signed to assess the government’s agricultural program under the A.A.A. 
as a whole.—GerppEs W. RUTHERFORD. 


The director of the Food Research Institute of Stanford University 
has subjected to detailed analysis the foreign trade aspects of Secretary 
Wallace’s agricultural program. The New Deal and Foreign Trade (Mac- 
millan Co., pp. xii, 301), by Alonzo E. Taylor, is not, except incidentally, 
an appraisal of the operations of the entire New Deal policy. Its scope is 
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limited, rather, to the program as outlined specifically by Wallace in his 
Foreign Policy Association pamphlet America Must Choose and in his 
book New Frontiers. Dr. Taylor is frankly skeptical concerning the 
Wallace program. Criticism centers upon (1) an over-simplification of the 
statement of problem and solution, and (2) the order of procedure for 
restoring foreign trade. In regard to the first, the author believes that the 
regimentation of agriculture supplementary to acreage reduction as well 
as the adjustments necessary on the part of industry incidental to such 
a program will far exceed in difficulty the forecasts and hopes of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. This will be due partly to difference in facts 
used by Dr. Taylor and Mr. Wallace, partly to difference in interpretation 
of accepted facts. In regard to order of procedure, the author believes that 
the New Deal over-emphasizes the significance of tariff reductions and 
urges that revival of foreign trade will come rather as the result of the 
following procedure: (1) revaluation of currencies and stabilization of 
foreign exchanges; (2) removal of extra-tariff obstacles which have be- 
come especially prevalent since the World War; (3) lowering of import 
duties. Further criticisms center about the under-estimation of acreage 
reduction; the failure to recognize that the United States has had an 
average passive balance of trade during the last ten years (it is not as- 
serted that it was sufficiently passive to compensate fully for our credits) ; 
over-sanguine hopes as to the willingness of other nations to accept our 
increased agricultural exports; and the minimizing of the complexities 
involved in establishing international trade on the basis of bilateral 
treaties rather than on the basis of the classical theory of multangular 
trade. Students of politics will be particularly interested in the author’s 
postulate that a successful foreign policy must be based upon good in- 
tentions, discriminating intelligence, reliable mechanism, and sustaining 
discipline. He concludes his analysis of Secretary Wallace’s contribution 
to the New Deal foreign policy with the judgment that it “is based on the 
best of intentions; it has available a limited and imperfect technical in- 
telligence, due to indeterminateness of social and economic factors; it 
employs a mechanism not proved by experience and showing many ob- 
vious defects; finally, there is no evidence that we possess the discipline 
to carry through the plan” (p. 294).—Watrer H. C. Laves. 


National Planning and Rural Life (University of Chicago Press, pp. 
156) contains the proceedings of the American Country Life Conference 
held in Washington November 16-19, 1934. lt includes eleven addresses 
of which five consist largely of a presentation of the ““New Deal’ agri- 
cultural and land policies, with a slant toward the social aspects of rural 
life. A paper dealing with international planning makes a plea for free 
exchange of goods between nations. One paper reviews the trends in 
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population in the United States, particularly the differences between 
rural and urban birth-rates, and concludes that “a civilization, to be 
permanent, must be based on agriculture or some other culture in which 
the family is the economic unit.” A rural sociologist deplores the curtail- 
ment of expenditures for rural education and the fact that the division 
of subsistence homesteads is ‘interested in building houses, not com- 
munities.’’ Decentralization of industries and part-time farming are 
suggested by several of the ““New Deal’ papers as one of the solutions of 
our rural problems. Another rural sociologist reported that there is as yet 
no active rural youth movement, and two papers were largely reminiscent 
in character and reviewed the past achievements of the rural life move- 
ment.—GEoRGE WEHRWEIN. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The Municipal Year-Book, 1935 (International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation, pp. x, 392), which, like its predecessor, is edited by Clarence E. 
Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, not only maintains the standard set by the 
initial issue but contains added features of interest. Until the appearance 
of the first issue of this manual in 1934, there existed nowhere a con- 
venient compendium of facts and figures relating to municipal govern- 
ment in the United States. Part I consists of a series of twenty-five short 
summaries, together comprising something over a hundred pages, dealing 
with events and developments in as many fields of municipal administra- 
tion in 1934. Part II, made up largely of statistical matter and explana- 
tory text, presents in tabular form certain information concerning the 
960 cities of the United States having more than 10,000 population. In 
addition, there is presented new matter, including tables of the number 
and distribution of all units of local government and of all municipal 
districts in the country. There also appears a summary of the legal pro- 
visions governing the classification of cities in the several states. The 
third part, devoted to personnel, includes a voluminous directory of the 
officials of cities of over 10,000 population. In addition are included data 
not hitherto readily available with respect to state municipal leagues and 
professional organizations of city officials, as well as concerning personnel 
and retirement systems. Part IV is devoted to tables containing financial 
statistics of cities which present this information in advance of the 
publications of the Bureau of the Census, and which, since they are com- 
piled from independent sources of information, will be of interest for 
comparison with the census reports when they appear. To the foregoing 
are added a tabulation of “services of national organizations and federal 
agencies” and a selected bibliography of books, pamphlets, and reports 
appearing in 1934. In an annual publication, repetition of certain portions 
is inevitable and is especially convenient for those who do not have access 
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to a complete file of the publication. Opinion will doubtless differ as to 
the relative desirability of the continuance in future issues of the ex- 
tremely rigorous space limitations placed on the contributors of the sum- 
maries of events as compared with the present policy of compression to 
gain place for the special features. The publication will in either case 


form a very useful handbook for both students and practical adminis- 
trators.—FRaANK G. BaTEs. 


In the spring of 1934, Governor George H. Earle and many other 
prominent citizens of Pennsylvania urged the calling of a constitutional 
convention for the purpose of remodeling the state’s venerable (1874) 
fundamental document, which was unquestionably obsolete. An in- 
vestigating commission appointed a decade and a half earlier had recom- 
mended one hundred and thirty-two changes. Clearly the time was ripe 
for some constitutional house-cleaning. The officers of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science considered the matter so im- 
portant that they devoted the Academy’s spring session to state consti- 
tutional revision—in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, but chiefly in Penn- 
sylvania. The papers presented on this occasion have been gathered 
together, a few articles by other persons have been added, and the result 
is the September, 1935, issue of the Annals (pp. ix, 233), devoted to 
“The State Constitution of the Future,” and edited by C. N. Callender, 
E. W. Carter, and C. C. Rohlfing. Admittedly this issue is topheavy with 
discussions of Pennsylvania’s experience and Pennsylvania’s needs, but, 
as the editors point out, “generally the principles discussed are equally 
applicable to all states.”” Most of the articles are well worth reading. 
Some are excellent. The reviewer cannot hope to mention by name every 
article that merits the attention of students of government, but he would 
be false to his trust if he did not make at least passing reference to Stuart 


' H. Perry’s excellent discussion of methods of judicial selection, Thomas 


Reed Powell’s penetrating analysis of the Supreme Court’s probable atti- 
tude toward social security legislation, and Charles C. Rohlfing’s careful 
summary of present methods of amending and revising state constitu- 
tions. When the voters of Pennsylvania went to the polls in September, 
they voted three to two against a state constitutional convention. There- 
fore the present constitution must continue to serve the state for some 
time to come. But the agitation for revision was not entirely in vain; at 
least it led to this excellent compilation of articles on constitutional 
problems.—AvusTIN F. Macpona.p. 


A field generally not regarded as belonging to the political scientist is 
explored by Robert H. Connery in Governmental Problems of Wild Life 
Conservation (Columbia University Press, pp. 250). In dealing with the 
general problem of protecting game and fish from predatory individuals, 
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often commercially organized, the author has been compelled to discuss 
certain matters commonly left to the professional biologist and naturalist. 
The bulk of the study, however, is concerned with such questions as 
federal-state relations in conservation policy, the legal authority of both 
state and federal governments, administrative structure, and law en- 
forcement. The author finds that, on the whole, there are few legal 
obstacles to carrying out a sound policy of conservation, and that the 
chief problems arise in connection with administration. Among these 
latter may be mentioned: the desirability of a reorganization on the 
federal level which ‘‘will bring all the federal conservation agencies to- 
gether into one group,” the introduction of some device by which violators 
of federal law may be more conveniently and speedily disposed of than 
through action in the district courts, the improvement of state enforce- 
ment through the integration of scattered agencies and more careful 
selection of personnel, and the securing of more adequate support of re- 
search and experimentation. Many of these problems are already in 
process of solution, and the fact that the desirability of a more vigorous 
policy of conservation is widely accepted points to further progress in 
that direction. Though these conclusions may not be novel, the study 


fills a gap in the monographic literature of administration—LaNne W. 
LANCASTER. 


Continuing the Poor Law Studies in the University of Chicago series, 
Grace A. Browning has contributed The Development of Poor Relief Legis- 
lation in Kansas (University of Chicago Press, pp. xiii, 157), with ap- 
pendices and court decisions by 8. P. Breckenridge. The monograph 
presents a very serviceable history of the development of poor law legis- 
lation in Kansas, including the revision of poor relief administration in 
1933. The analysis of the Kansas statutes is accurately done, and Miss 
Browning has made excellent use of the information available. The study 
is a clear statement of the general principles of the poor law in Kansas, 
of its administration, and of the handling of special classes under the 
poor law. In addition to the discussion of local administration, there is 
summarized the extent to which the state has made special provision at 
times of particular economic emergencies, from the early special appro- 
priations to the destitute settlers on the western frontier through the 
emergency legislation of 1933.—Freprerick H. GuILp. 


In What the Depression Has Done to Cities (International City Man- 
agers’ Association, pp. v, 57) is presented an appraisal of the effects of 
the depression on various municipal activities—finance, personnel, plan- 
ning, welfare, parks and recreation, health, housing, police, public works, 
fire, utilities, schools, and libraries. These activities are discussed by 
writers who are authorities in their respective fields. Not only do they 
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consider the effect of the depression up to the present time, but they 
attempt to evaluate the permanent effects. Though the depression has 
led to the curtailment of essential services, the picture presented as to 
the results is encouraging. Most of the writers see no permanent bad 
effects. Some see permanent good effects, resulting from new devices and 


procedures which cities have been forced to adopt during the depression. 
—CHARLES M. KNEIER. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Trends in Australian Politics (Angus and Robertson, Ltd., pp. vii, 
263) is composed of seven papers read at the Summer School of the 
Australian Institute of Political Science in 1935. The first two, by Aus- 
tralian politicians, present the history of political parties during the last 
generation. The paper by the Hon. D. R. Hall contains an interesting 
study of the effect of the radio upon Australian politics. His experience 
is that it has greatly diminished attendance at political meetings, and 
that only politicians of national reputation can hold their radio audiences. 
The effect of this, combined with the increasing cost of electioneering, 
“is to strengthen the power of the leaders . . . making it less and less 
possible for independents or new parties to get a vote.”” Mr. McCallum 
analyzes the economic bases of Australian politics in a detailed and in- 
forming paper. He sees little virtue in any save the Labor party, and not 
too much in that. He considers that compulsory voting has brought to 
the polls the “slum proletariat” and has lowered the tone of public life, 
especially in the Labor party. This vote can be bought only by “the mass 
bribe and the sadistic pleasure that comes from making the comfortable 
classes uncomfortable.”’ Mr. Piesse gives a good analysis of the pros and 
cons of the secession movement in Western Australia. Professor Charteris 
concludes that Australia is dissatisfied with her politicians but not with 
democracy. Professor Bland presents carefully elaborated plans for re- 
vivifying the nominal control of Parliament over the cabinet, improving 
the cabinet’s efficiency, removing the civil services from political control, 
and increasing their efficiency. Mr. Mauldon gives a detailed analysis of 
the state administrative agencies in Victoria. This book will be of interest 


to students of political parties and of civil service organization LENNOX 
A. MILLs. 


The dilemma of whether to retain the British protectorates of Bechu- 
analand, Basutoland, and Swasiland under the control of the Imperial 
government or to transfer them to that of the dominion of South Africa 
is emphatically a case where much is to be said on both sides. In The 
Protectorates of South Africa; The Question of Their Transfer to the Union 
(Oxford University Press, pp. 119), Mr. Lionel Curtis argues in favor of 
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immediate transfer, while Miss Margery Perham opposes it. Both write 
from first-hand knowledge of South African conditions. Mr. Curtis admits 
that South Africa’s treatment of its Negro population is “terribly amiss”’; 
but he argues that improvement can come only from a change in the 
South African outlook, which will not take place so long as a more liberal 
native policy is identified with the retention of Imperial control. This 
would be tantamount to censuring the present policy and would play 
into the hands of the Dutch extremists whose creed is compounded of 
republicanism and no equality between black and white in church or 
state. He admits that the Negroes are strongly opposed to South African 
control; but he would disregard their wishes for their own ultimate good, 
and because while pledged to consult them the Imperial government is 
not bound to accept their advice. Miss Perham agrees that ultimately 
the protectorates must be transferred, but advocates delay, since she is 
doubtful whether trusting South Africa would inspire it to change its 
native policy. She considers that the spirit, if not the letter, of British 


promises to the Negroes forbids a transfer in face of their hostility to it.— 
Lennox A. MILLs. 


Much of the current discussion about the new constitution in India has 
centered largely on its political aspects. The Reforms Scheme—A Critical 
Study (Longmans, Green and Co., pp. v, 189), by D. N. Banerjee, 
approaches the subject primarily from the economic angle. The author, 
who is professor of economics and politics at the University of Dacca, 
India, brings out the fact that while the new constitution offers a few 
political concessions, they are not of a kind to disturb the pillow of the 
English governor-general. Moreover, the Indian nation is now to be 
subjected to a more severe and extended economic exploitation than 
before. The Indian legislature is not only to be deprived of control over 
the army, navy, foreign relations, banking and currency, but by a system 
of “safeguards” the vital economic interests of the country will be 
subordinated to those of the British. Even to introduce a bill in the legis- 
lature for the development of the coastal traffic will be wltra vires, 
as it may interfere with the vested interests of the British shipping 
companies in India. Professor Banerjee contends that under the new 
régime of the governor-general, who is armed with an absolute veto, the 
economic position of the nation will be even worse than it is today. No 


one who is interested in the study of modern economic imperialism should 
fail to give this book attention.—SupuHinpra Bosz. 


The first comprehensive picture of women at work and at home in 
Soviet Russia has been prepared by Professors Susan M. Kingsbury and 
Mildred Fairchild of Bryn Mawr College. Factory, Family, and Woman 
in the Soviet Union (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. 334) contains much valu- 
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able data concerning labor conditions in pre-war and post-war Russia, 
with the emphasis placed upon effects on women and the home. The first 
part of the book, written by Miss Fairchild, analyzes industrial life and 
presents material on recent developments, including incentives and re 
wards, trade unions and the status of women, the réle of labor protection 
in Soviet industry, and the drive toward collective farming. Part II, 
written by Miss Kingsbury, discusses social life, with special reference to 
social economic security, education of the adult masses, workers’ educa- 
tion, housing and the home, standard of living, and recent developments 
in family life. The writers conclude that the most interesting aspect of 
Soviet women’s advancement into new forms of work long considered 
men’s prerogative is the effect upon family relations and functions, upon 
children, and upon the whole culture pattern. Women as individuals and 
the family as a group have gained not only in material things but in the 
place of the mother in the family unit and in the fundamental principles 
underlying social relationships HELEN I. CLARKE. 


About one-half of volume 22 of the Jahrbuch des Oeffentlichen Rechts 
(1935, pp. 576) deals with governmental developments in Germany from 
January 30 to December 31, 1934, by Professor Fritz Poetzsch-Heffter, 
Dr. Carl-Hermann Ule, and Dr. Carl Dernedde of the Institut fiir Staats- 
forschung in Kiel. This includes sections on the national socialistic revo- 
lution, authoritarian leadership, the totalitarian state, and law, based 
largely on official documents. Other articles deal with the development of 
public law in Prussia from May 1, 1930, to November 1, 1934, the 
Austrian constitution of 1934, constitutional development in Estonia, 
1929-34, the expansion of the governmental system in Italy, 1928-34, 
and the development of Polish public law, 1921-34. Previous volumes of 
this serial, in recent years, include articles on public law in Germany and 
several of the German lands, on most of the European countries, and also 
on Argentina, China, Japan, Irak, and one (in volume 20 for 1932) on the 
development of American public law since the War, by Professor Carl 
J. Friedrich of Harvard University.—Joun A. Fatruie. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


The Study of International Relations in the United States (Columbia 
University Press, pp. ix, 453), edited by Edith E. Ware, surveys research, 
education, study, and discussion of international relations in the United 
States in 1934. There is a description of agencies of research which plan, 
coérdinate, finance, and facilitate the scientific study of international 
relations, which include institutes and foundations, universities, and 
business and financial organizations. Much of this work was begun 
following the World War and reflects a new concern with world affairs. 
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Proceeding on the theory that it is not only the research, but dissemina- 
tion of information gained in research, that is significant for readjust- 
ments of American attitudes toward the outside world, the survey in- 
cludes the popularization of knowledge. It covers, on the one hand, formal 
education in universities, high schools, elementary schools, and schools 
for adult education; and on the other hand, other education carried on 
by agencies such as the Foreign Policy Association, religious organiza- 
tions, and student and professional organizations which promote contacts 
between the nations. The information given forms an essential addition 
to our knowledge of recent trends, and one which was neglected in the 
report of the President’s Committee on Social Trends. Different sections 
of the book are contributed by various specialists on the topics treated. 
The material is primarily descriptive, rather than interpretative. Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, as chairman of the American National Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Coéperation of the League of Nations, which 
sponsored the work, traces the changing attitude of the United States 
toward world problems and stresses the necessity of adequate facilities 
for research and of discussion agencies in order that readjustments may 
be facilitated so that the United States may participate successfully in 
the world community.—CuEsNEY HILL. 


Students of international law will appreciate Professor Charles G. 
Fenwick’s Cases on International Law (Callaghan and Company, pp. 
xxiii, 815). This collection evidently aims to serve as a text primarily for 
classes depending exclusively on the case method of instruction. For such 
classes, the introductory notes which precede each chapter will be found 
of practical assistance, especially when the teacher, as often happens, is 
not sufficiently familiar with his subject to supply the appropriate ob- 
servations and criticisms necessary as a background for a stimulating 
recitation. Professor Fenwick’s book will prove useful also as a supple- 
mentary text for college classes that use his own justly valued text-book 
on international law, because the two follow the same general plan of 
classification. The rank and file will be grateful no doubt that the learned 
array of footnotes which traditionally weigh down the pages of their case 
books is omitted. Relatively few are the students who will feel the loss. 
The space thus gained has been used to include additional court decisions 
and arbitral awards. The selection from the latter is especially complete 
and includes the important World Court decisions. The large number of 
national court decisions makes this case-book, like its predecessors by 
Scott, Evans, Dickinson, and Hudson, especially adapted for law school 
classes. There is as yet no single-volume American case-book especially 
prepared to meet the needs of college instruction, rather than of those 
preparing to practice law. Such a text should, of course, also include 
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international incidents which disclose the principles through the applica- 
tion of which international controversies have been settled. They serve 
as important precedents to indicate the application of international law 
in actual state practice. As such, they are perhaps the most important 
sources of that law. A considerable portion of international law cannot 
be found elsewhere. The author in his preface notes this lack, yet fears 
that “‘the result would not be a ‘case-book’ but a treatise in many vol- 
umes, suited rather to the uses of the Department of State than to those 
of the ordinary practicing attorney.” It is not understood why typical 
examples of diplomatic incidents under each heading might not replace 
an equal number of municipal court cases and leave the product more 
thoroughly representative and comprehensive. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the inclusion of such material might render the text less at- 
tractive for law-school teachers and students for whom it is now especially 
appropriate. The author and the publisher are to be complimented upon 


this admirably clear and conveniently arranged text-book.—E.urry C. 
STOWELL. 


It is a lucid, penetrating, and hard-boiled analysis of our post-Versailles 
diplomatic flounderings which Frank H. Simonds presents in American 
Foreign Policy in the Post-War Years (Johns Hopkins Press, pp. 155). 
This 19th volume of the Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History 
appears without benefit of footnote or bibliography, but is certainly not 
the least worth-while volume in the series. Dr. Simonds sets forth with 
candor and self-conscious “realism” his firmly-held convictions. If his 
ideas of international law and the function of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice verge sometimes on the naive, his opinions on 
Realpolitik will nevertheless give comfort to Mussolini, British navalists, 
and American isolationists. ‘“Idealists’”’ who believe—even today—that 
two wrongs do not make a right, who hope to build the League of Nations 
into a better mechanism for preserving peace, or who merely feel that 
there are certain fundamental principles of morality which should be 
developed between states, as among men, will be less pleased with his 
conclusions. The book is undoubtedly the most refreshing and, on the 
whole, the most competent account of our post-war diplomacy. The 
United States, a debtor nation owing three billions of dollars, was sud- 
denly called upon to play the unaccustomed rdle of a creditor country to 
whom the world owed fourteen billions. Great Britain had long been able 
to play the réle of a creditor nation by employing a technique which in- 
volved “the sacrifice of domestic agriculture to industry, the adherence 
to free trade and, finally, the constant re-lending abroad of that part of 
the interest upon foreign holdings for which they could not accept pay- 
ment in kind.” This policy was open to the United States only in theory, 
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continues Dr. Simonds. ‘‘No administration, whether Democratic or Re- 
publican, could even dream of following the British example of 1846 and 
scrapping American agriculture in order to expand foreign trade or to 
collect foreign debts.”” Nor could we adopt free trade. Until the crash, 
therefore, we loaned Europe money to pay the interest charges on what 
she already owed us and attempted the impossible by playing the réles 
of debtor and creditor countries simultaneously. Later, at the London 
Economic Conference, we were to attempt another impossible combina- 
tion: currency stabilization abroad and progressive devaluation at home. 
Then there was the American peace program. We advocated the moral 
internationalism of the Kellogg Pact and the Disarmament Conference, 
while attempting to preserve our political and military isolation—and 
naval parity. To achieve world peace without paying for it, says Dr. 
Simonds, we were guilty of a further monstrosity: we ‘‘invented the con- 
venient fiction that war is morally wicked and materially unprofitable” 
because we “had realized the material ambitions of our people completely. 
We, therefore, offered Japan, Germany, and Italy partnership in a peace 
association in which we were assured lasting prosperity and they were 
condemned to continuing poverty. ...’’ Should we enter the League? 
No, says Dr. Simonds. France and England are in the League because 
that organization is for them merely a continuation of their pre-war 
foreign policies. Our foreign policy requires only arbitration, naval parity, 
limitation of armaments, and a protective tariff. He “rejects the double 
assumption that American security depends upon the perpetuation of 
European peace and that, as a member of the League, the United States 
could prevent European W. Briaas. 


In his Labour and War (Allen and Unwin, pp. 216), Bjarne Brattoy 
presents a pioneering study of the possible contribution of labor to the 
international community’s efforts to prevent war. By “labor” is meant 
the organized section of the working-class. By “‘war” is meant the illegiti- 
mate use of armed force. The author begins with a penetrating exposition 
of the system which the states have built up for the purpose of establish- 
ing security against the law-breaker. International solidarity is more 
widely recognized than ever before, but has not found expression in 
political institutions which must necessarily be perfected to make good 
the pledges against war. In the second part of the book, he describes the 
several efforts to unify the working-class and the partial success achieved. 
He is well aware of the difficulties these efforts have encountered. For 
example, the workers are handicapped by lack of means of intereommuni- 
cation and of meeting in representative international assemblies. Even 
were these overcome, the author wonders whether the workers can be 
made to act as a unit to achieve an end, such as the prevention of war, 
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which is not an immediate interest, such as reducing the hours of labor. 
He also sees a real obstacle to concerted action in the exaggerated national 
allegiance from which labor is no more free than other individuals. In the 
third part of the book, Mr. Brattoy considers the use of the general strike 
as & weapon against an aggressor state. He points out that the summoning 
of the meeting of the Council under Article 11 of the League Covenant 
might be a signal for labor action which could back up the Council’s 
efforts. In the present state system, there is an opportunity for labor to 
assist in solving the problem of war if it will follow the path already 
marked out for it by some of its leaders. Mr. Brattoy has written a 
stimulating book. Its style is difficult, owing, perhaps, to the author’s 
careful reasoning; but the content repays the effort of the reader.— 
Howarp B. CALDERWOOD. 


The general public has regarded diplomatic tension between France 
and Germany as a permanent feature in the ever-changing picture of 
international relations. Contemporary political observers and historians, 
however, have always known that there have been periods in which the 
foreign ministers of the two powers realized the advantages of accord, 
adjusted difficulties amicably, and attempted to discover spheres of 
common action which would foster the vital interests of their respective 
countries. In The Bismarckian Policy of Conciliation with France, 1875- 
1885 (University of Pennsylvania, pp. viii, 238), Miss Pearl Boring 
Mitchell has set herself the task of investigating the conciliatory policy of 
Bismarck from 1875 to 1885. In developing this theme, she devotes chap- 
ters to the curve of friendly relations between the two states, post-war 
chauvinism, the crisis of 1875, the détente which followed, Bismarck’s 
deference to the French view in the Near East, German support of French 
expansion, the establishment of an entente, attempted codperation in 
Egypt, and the revival of distrust. The author concludes that the Bis- 
marckian policy of conciliation was initiated because of the failure of the 
policy of isolating France which had just been demonstrated by the crisis 
of 1875. The new policy met with temporary success because of the in- 
fluence of Thiers, the dislike of both governments for the policy of Russia 
in the Near East, and the common anti-clericalism of Bismarck and the 
Republican party in France. The fundamental obstacle to its adoption 
as a permanent policy was the question of Alsace-Lorraine. The author 
has discussed this comparatively well-worn subject with insight and 
maturity of judgment and in a style of unusual distinction.—C. P. Hiesy. 


A concise statement of the financial complications in Germany since 
the Treaty of Versailles may be found in Germany’s Foreign Indebtedness 
(Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. vi, 124), by C. R. S. Harris. In this 
monograph, prepared with the assistance of the Information Department 
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of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Dr. Harris leads the 
reader from the origins of Germany’s foreign indebtedness, under repara- 
tions, through the boom of foreign loans to German municipalities and 
industries, with its reaction in the crisis of 1931 and the stand-still agree- 
ments, into the maze of recent governmental regulations aiming to pro- 
tect the foreign exchange rate of the mark. The various laws and decrees 
enacted since 1931 are subjected to close analysis to determine their 
effect upon Germany’s foreign exchange position, but particularly to 
ascertain their consequences for foreign creditors of the Reich. Con- 
cluding that Germany’s credit has been materially injured by the policies 
pursued, the author suggests that other methods of solving the foreign 
exchange problem were open to the government, and might well have 
been adopted. The book constitutes a very valuable and much-needed 
summary of Germany’s economic policy—Watrter H. C. Lavss. 


The sixth volume of the Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States: Inter-American Affairs, 1831-1860 (Washington: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, pp. viii, 735) contains selections from 
the correspondence of the American State Department and the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, and France. Approximately equal space is de- 
voted to each country. The Dominican section is largely concerned with 
correspondence growing out of the efforts of the Black Republic to obtain 
recognition, and the ambition of various countries, including the United 
States, to obtain concessions in the bay of Samana. The problems of 
Ecuador in the period were also those of recognition, with the rising and 
falling fortunes of ex-President Flores’ effort to regain control of the 
country complicating the process. French interests in Latin America 
ranged from a blockade of Argentina to Mexico and Texas, and to strenu- 
ous efforts to interfere in Dominican affairs. Slavery, claims and claim- 
making, and the navigation and possession of the Amazon River fur- 
nished constant problems for American commissioners in these countries. 
Like its predecessors in this series, the volume has been carefully and 
skillfully edited by Dr. William A. Manning. There is a list of documents 


in the front of the book and a comprehensive index of twenty-six pages.— 
W. B. HESSELTINE. 


In Costa Rica and Civilization in the Caribbean (University of Wisconsin, 
pp. 170), Chester Lloyd Jones has given us, in compact form, an admi- 
rable presentation of the essential economic, social, and political factors 
that have shaped the history of Costa Rica. The author has a first-hand 
acquaintance not only with the countries of Central America, but with 
many of the other Latin American republics. His conclusions, therefore, 
give evidence of a breadth of vision which lends special significance to his 
estimate of civilization in the Caribbean in general and in Costa Rica in 
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particular. In addition to his analysis of the forces that have shaped the 
history of Costa Rica, Dr. Jones has made a succinct and illuminating 
presentation of the important factors shaping the entire Caribbean civili- 
zation. This constitutes a most valuable supplement to his study of Costa 
Rica. It is sincerely to be hoped that the University of Wisconsin will 
continue this series of monographs so as to include all the republics of 
Latin America.—LeEo S. Rowe. 


With the United States now a member of the International Labor 
Organization, considerable attention will no doubt be attracted by the 
revised edition of Boutelle Ellsworth Lowe’s The International Protection 
of Labor (Macmillan Co., pp. Ixxiii, 594). This work was first published 
in 1921. Now, besides the original material, there is included an account 
of the sixteen additional sessions of the General Conference, of the allot- 
ment to the United States and Russia of the permanent seats on the Gov- 
erning Body formerly held by Belgium and Canada, and of the legislative 
developments of the New Deal in relation to American participation in 
the formulation and application of international labor conventions or the 
principles contained in them. The appendices constitute a complete docu- 
mentary history from the proposals of the Congress at Roubaux in 1884 
through the recommendations and draft conventions of the eighteenth 
session of the General Conference in 1934. There are also two bibliog- 


raphies covering the earliest and latest phases of this subject.—DoNaLp 
C. BLAISDELL. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Student’s Guide to Materials in Political Science (Henry Holt and 
Co., pp. 426), prepared by Laverne Burchfield under the direction of the 
subcommittee on research of the committee on policy of the American 
Political Science Association, will be of distinct usefulness to reference 
librarians and persons beginning research in government and public 
affairs. Major emphasis is on the materials of American government and 
international law and relations, but items on foreign governments, politi- 
cal theory, and fields closely related to government fill several pages. The 
preface promises to introduce the student to (1) “the more important 
source materials,” (2) finding devices, (3) bibliographies, and (4) general 
reference works. Promises (2) and (3) are more than satisfactorily ful- 
filled, though a few important omissions will be noted (e.g., there appears 
to be no reference to the check-lists of state government publications 
which appear periodically in a number of states; the existence of various 
loose-leaf services is barely mentioned; and there is no reference to the 
annotations of state constitutions found in the compiled laws of various 
states). It is easy to quarrel with the selection of texts, monographs, and 
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treatises included. But the principal disappointment is in the failure of 
the volume to indicate “the more important source materials.” Only on 
the publications which record the doings of Congress, federal legislation, 
and state and federal case law does the volume approach being an ade- 
quate guide to source materials. The student will not learn whether the 
annual budgets of school districts are ever or frequently printed, what 
one might expect to find in the annual report of an insurance commis- 
sioner, or where to look for the veto messages of the governor. He is, how- 
ever, fairly sure to find a reference to any other book or article which will 
answer his question. —CHaRLEs S. HYNEMAN. 


“To philosophize is to study the history of philosophy philosophically.” 
In these words M. B. Foster furnishes the key to The Political Philosophies 
of Plato and Hegel’”’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press, pp. xii, 207). “History of 
philosophy becomes critical,’”’ he says further, “only in so far as it adopts 
a method as rigorous as that of the scholar.” Since, therefore, this work 
“purports to be an essay in the history of philosophy,” the political doc- 
trines of Plato and of Hegel are subjected to a rigorous philosophical 
analysis. Many uncertainties which persistently confront the reader of 
the Republic are greatly clarified. The defects of the organic theory of the 
state are philosophically explained. One perceives more basically why and 
wherein, as Pollock expressed it, ‘Plato never got to the point of having a 
theory of the state at all.’ The author maintains that in seeing the activi- 
ties of auxiliaries and of guardians simply as an extension of the division 
of labor already present among the producing groups in the “first city,” 
and in finding the virtue or perfection of the “ideal Polis’ as of the “‘first 
city’’ to consist of justice, Plato failed to discover the true nature of the po- 
litical function, and also to detect in his system that “freedom” which is 
considered the essence of the state in modern political philosophy. ‘“This,”’ 
he declares, ‘‘is the cardinal issue upon which the modern philosophy of the 
state differs from the ancient philosophy of the Polis, and upon which, in 
particular, Hegel’s political philosophy not only differed, but was clearly 
recognized by himself to differ, from Plato’s.’”’ In elaborating this differ- 
ence, Foster develops the Hegelian political philosophy under the cap- 
tions: “The ‘Subjective Element’ ”; ‘““Law as the Condition of Freedom 
in the State”; and “ ‘Civil Society’ and State in Hegel.” In the final chap- 
ter, ‘‘Ruler and Sovereign,’”’ however, he finds that Plato and Hegel alike 
fail to discover in the state the exercise of the creative will, in which mod- 
ern political philosophy finds sovereignty to lie. The author has lived up 
to his own specifications. The book is excellently equipped with footnotes 
and appendices, and though the treatment becomes in places somewhat 
intricate and labored, he has let in upon his subject a “penetrating light.”’ 
—E.uien Desorai ELLIs. 
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The case of democracy vs. dictatorship is becoming a cause celébre; and 
rightly so. The authoritarian régimes challenge the liberal state on fun- 
damentals. It is wholesome that the premises of the latter are being scru- 
tinized. In most cases, the modern analyst concludes that freedom should 
be preserved, that immediate action to that end is imperative, and that 
such must take the form of radical economic reorganization, collectivistic 
in character. Amid the mass of current pamphleteering on this subject, 
the slim volume on The Defence of Freedom, by M. Alderton Pink (Mac- 
millan and Co., pp. ix, 224) merits distinction. First of all, it is not an 
apologia for liberty, but a matter-of-fact attempt at reconstruction of 
institutions, lest dictatorship overtake democracy in democracy’s home- 
lands. In straightforward prose, the author advocates alterations of suf- 
frage, of legislative procedure, of administrative organization, as prereq- 
uisites of the preservation of liberty. That these changes are cut on pat- 
terns familiar to students of government does not detract from the hon- 
esty of the job in hand. Secondly, the author gives the devil his due; for in 
modern dictatorship he finds virtues—of drive, of discipline, of leader- 
ship—and these he would instil into a reconstructed democracy. Finally, 
he insists that political reform must precede radical economic reorganiza- 
tion; for to him “‘the state has a purpose transcending economic organiza- 
tion. It exists to secure not only the means of livelihood but a way of life.” 
Aside from his implicit idealism, the book is written with the terse ‘‘prac- 
ticality”’ of an American mugwump. Nor does the layman—for whom it is 
written—safely neglect the author’s incisive analysis of ‘“The Decline of 
Reason in Contemporary Culture.”—ALLAN F. SAUNDERS. 


In his Contemporary American Institutions (Harper and Brothers, pp. 
423), F. Stuart Chapin shows a high degree of literary craftsmanship in 
developing the thesis that social institutions are fundamentally psycho- 
logical phenomena which are based on the behaviors of individuals. His 
exposition of the nature, scope, and underlying principles of social insti- 
tutions and of public policies is keen, logical, and carefully presented, 
frequent use being made of tables and diagrams. Such social institutions 
as political parties, the church, the school, and the family are analyzed. 
Basic political principles are succinctly stated, dealing with popular gov- 
ernment, political parties, local custom, tradition, social justice, inter- 
national comity, government planning, protective tariffs, international 
debts, corruption, etc. Some factual errors, which are not essential to the 
general theme presented, have been allowed to creep into the book. These 
errors include a statement that a “‘bicameral council organization’’ is the 
“most common pattern” for city governments in the United States (pp. 
31 and 60) and the assumption that ‘primary registration regulations” 
are merely in an experimental stage in “‘several states’’ (p. 43). The book 
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contains statements with which some will disagree, as, for instance, that 
“there is essentially no debtor class” (p. 10), and that no “dislocation of 
the social structure occurs from single causes, nor is any readjustment to a 
higher level of the whole to be accomplished by simple panaceas such as 
wholesale tax reductions, debt moratoria, or legislative price fixing’’ 
(pp. 11-12). The errors of fact and questionable statements are much 
overshadowed by the many splendid qualities of the book, including logi- 
cal arrangement of facts and thought-provoking, concise, and accurate 
statement of fundamental B. CaRRo.u. 


Politics and Politicians (London: Macmillan and Co., pp. viii, 93), by 
F. 8. Oliver, is a reprint of the introduction to the author’s The Endless 
Adventure, a two-volume study of Sir Robert Walpole. Although less than 
one hundred pages in length, the book is the most brilliant, wise, and 
delightfully written treatise of the sort that the reviewer has ever had the 
privilege of reading. The body of it consists of penetrating comments on 
the basic nature of national politicians and their place in society. The net- 
work of comments and brilliant general assumptions is built up around 
the personalities of Walpole, “‘the arch-type of the normal politician who 
forces his way into the highest positions,’ and, oddly enough, Lenin, who 
to maintain his political power proved as capable of sacrificing a cardinal 
principle as any ward politician. The attitude and accomplishments of 
these two men are touched upon, and the motives for their acts and atti- 
tudes described, and from these again are drawn brilliant generalizations 
concerning their craft, their art—that of governing men. Oliver reminds 
us that this is no mean art—“‘with all the temptations, dangers, and deg- 
radations that beset it, politics is still, I think, the noblest career that 
any man can choose”’ (p. 82). Finally, he says that the codes by which the 
outsider judges the politician are basically inadequate. The essay is both 
wise and penetrating, and there is not a heavy, obtuse, murky phrase in 
the whole of it.—J. T. Satrmr. 


Paul Mattick, author of The Inevitability of Communism—A Critique 
of Sidney Hook’s Interpretation of Marx (Polemic Publishers, pp. 48), is 
a German-born left-wing Marxian, equally critical of the German Social 
Democracy and of the communism of the Third International. According 
to him, both are deeply in error on the score of making the highly cen- 
tralized political party the absolute prerequisite of a successful proleta- 
rian revolution, thus denying the réle of revolutionary labor spontaneity 
to be brought about by the inevitable collapse of the capitalist economic 
system following out the law of capitalist accumulation. Mattick con- 
siders Hook’s work the first real contribution by an American author to 
the literature of Marxism, but quarrels with his injection of American 
pragmatism into Marx’s system—a vital deviation from dialectical mate- 
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rialism. The author’s discussion, though indirect, of the economics of 
capitalism should serve as a useful correction to the all too prevalent 
version of Marxism which is not Marxism at all but a radicalized Hob- 
sonianism.—SELIG PERLMAN. 


Volume V of the new twelve-volume edition of Lenin’s “Selected 
Works,” issued in the United States in English translation by Inter- 
national Publishers, bears the title Imperialism and Imperialist War (pp. 
392), and covers the period from the outbreak of the World War to the 
February revolution in Russia in 1917. In the “Collected Works” of 
Lenin, this period is covered by Vols. X VIII—-XIX, which are also avail- 
able in English. Materials selected out of the larger work for presentation 
in the present briefer collection are arranged under four main heads, i.e., 
(1) Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, (2) The War, the Re- 
volutionary Crisis, and the Tactics of the Party, (3) The Collapse of the 
Second International and the Struggle for the Third International, and 
(4) Imperialism and the Right of Nations to Self-Determination. Up- 
wards of a hundred pages of explanatory notes add materially to the 
volume’s interest and value. 


Business and Government (Chicago: The Foundation Press, p. vii, 605), 
by Charles C. Rohlfing, Edward W. Carter, Bradford W. West, and John 
G. Hervey, is a second edition, bringing down to date a work first pub- 
lished in 1934. In the new edition, there are fewer pages and fewer chap- 
ters, yet the scope of the book has been broadened. Chapters have been 
added on public utility holding companies, governmental competition 
with private enterprise, highway and air transport regulation, public 
expenditures and business, government control of credit, and social secu- 
rity. The new edition, like the first, effectively carries out the intention of 
the authors not only to trace the changes in governmental attitude toward 
business as reflected in legislation, administration, and adjudication, but 
also to show points of contact between business and government and to 
show the need that those in business know their government. Excellent 
features of the book are the many concrete instances of recent legislation 
in our state and national governments relating to business, and the many 


interesting questions for class-room discussion appended to each chapter. 
—Ear. W. CREcRAFT. 


Bernadotte and the Fall of Napoleon (Harvard University Press, pp. 
182), by Franklin D. Scott, is a condensation of the author’s doctoral 
dissertation. It treats of the relations of the former Marshal of France 
and the French Emperor from the time when Bernadotte went to Sweden 
in 1810 to the first abdication of Napoleon in 1814. In seven chapters, the 
author describes the background of the drama, the building up of alli- 
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ances designed to give Sweden Norway in compensation for Finland, the 
subsequent delays and intrigues, the armistice and plan of campaign, and 
the part played by Bernadotte in the Leipsic and the Danish campaigns 
and the campaign of 1814 in northern France. The work gives ample 
evidence of the author’s ability to read the languages of Scandinavia and 
of his painstaking researches in the archives of Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Berlin, Vienna, Paris, and London. As a consequence, he has made a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of how Bernadotte acquired 
Norway for Sweden.—C. P. Hiasy. 
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. Mechanizing governmental accounts. Clark L. Simpson. Jour. Account- 
ancy. Aug., 1935. 


. The merit system in government. Morris B. Lambie. Minn. Munic. 
Oct., 1935. 
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Administrative Law. Federal courts: conflict of jurisdiction between federal 
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. The delegation of power—a neglected constitutional question. Edward 
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. The growth and development of administrative law. EZ. L. Metzler. 
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. Is the test of the reasonableness of an administrative determination 
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istration. John Cassels. Jour. Pol. Econ. Aug., 1935. 
. Dark days ahead for king cotton. William Cordell. No. Am. Rev. Sept., 


1935. 


. King cotton’s slaves. C. T. Carpenter. Scribner’s. Oct., 1935. 

. The administration of the 1934 corn-hog program in Iowa: a study in 

contemporary history. Richard H. Roberts. Ia. Jour. Hist. & Pol. Oct., 1935. 

. The fall of king cotton. Henry Hazlitt. Current Hist. Oct., 1935. 
Aliens. Deportation of the criminal alien. J. Weston Allen. Am. Bar. Assoc. 
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Banking. Bank failures—causes and remedies. R. G. Thomas. Jour. Business. 
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. A postscript—the Schechter case. Ralph F. Fuchs. St. Louis Law Rev. 
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. The child labor amendment: its history and prospects. Miriam Keeler. 
Social Science. July, 1935. 


. Labor markets coéperatively. William M. Leiserson. National labor rela- 
tions act. William Green. Am. Federationist July, Aug. 1935. 


. Labor under the new deal. Mauritz A. Hallgren. Current Hist. Sept., 
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. Highlights of Indiana economic legislation in 1935. Fred A. Wiecking. 
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of representatives. Albert V. House, Jr. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1935. 

. A word to the Republicans. Harold J. Laski. Harper’s. Oct., 1935. 
Liquor. A program of coéperation in liquor law enforcement. Eugene S. Kelty. 
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. Wine—Cinderella of repeal. Julian Street. Scribner’s. Sept., 1935. 

Money. Stable money. Frank A. Vanderlip. The royal road to inflation. Adalbert 
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. The twilight of national planning. David C. Coyle. Harper’s. Oct., 1935. 
. Southern population and social planning. T. J. Woofter, Jr. Social 
Forces. Oct., 1935. 

Public Utilities. Is the power holding company necessary? Walter M. W. 
Splawn. The future of the holding company. Wendell L. Willkie. Jour. Land & 
Pub. Util. Econ. Aug., 1935. 


- More publicity on electric utilities. William E. Mosher. Pub. Manage- 
ment. Oct., 1935. 

Power commission goes boom. J. A. Livingston. Recent developments in elec- 
trical railway regulation. Ellsworth Nichols. Checking up on the critics of com- 
mission regulation. Henry C. Spurr. The interest of labor in public utility con- 
troversies. Richard A. Dickson. Pub. Util. Fort. Aug. 1, Sept. 26, Oct. 10, 1935. 

. Public Competition. Public ownership by strategy. Herbert Corey. The 
mislaid child of the utilities. Ralph B. Cooney. Public ownership is no road to 
Utopia. E. C. Garvin. Why multiply yardsticks? Thomas B. Fall. The foolscap 
handicap in government business. Archer E. Knowlton. Pub. Util. Fort. July 18, 
Sept. 12, 26, 1935. 

. Yardsticks and birch rods. Leland Olds. Harper’s. Nov., 1935. 

. Rates. Legislative restriction of federal jurisdiction over local rate 
regulation. Charles E. Cullen. St. Louis Law Rev. June, 1935. 

. Unsound valuation ideas. Ed. C. Connor. The fall of a short-cut valua- 
tion method. Francis X. Welch. Pub. Util. Fort. July 18, Aug. 29, 1935. 

. Fair value rule for rate-making. John Bauer. Pub. Management. Aug., 


1935. 


P.W.A. Public works administration activities in Oklahoma. Walter L. Gray 
Okla. Munic. Rev. Sept., 1935. 


Radio. Radio and our future lives. Arthur Van Dyck. No. Am. Rev. Sept., 
1935. 


. The radio regulation challenge. James M. Herring. Pub. Util. Fort. 
Sept. 12, 1935. 
. Is radio censored? Henry A. Bellows. Harper's. Nov., 1935. 


Recovery. Six years of economic heresy. J. E. Rossignol. Banking. Sept., 
1935. 


. The calamity of recovery. John P. Frey. Am. Federationist. July, 1935. 
. There is one way out. Can government spending cure unemployment? 
Lewis W. Douglas. Atlantic. Sept., Oct., 1935. 

Regulation of Business. ‘‘Price-fixing’”’ in the bitumious coal industry. Stephen 
P. Burke. W. Va. Law Quar. Apr., 1935. 

. New deal laws in colonial days. E.G. Baird. Conn. Bar Jour. July, 1935. 
. Les états-unis et leur politique commerciale. Alfonso Bandeira de Mello. 
Rev. Econ. Int. July, Aug., 1935. 

Relief. Financing the relief-recovery program. Simeon E. Leland. Equalization 
methods for the distribution of federal relief funds. J. Roy Blough. A cross-section 
of the relief load in upstate New York. Emma O. Lundberg. The administrative and 
financial aspects of certain types of outdoor relief in California. Frances Cahn and 
Malcolm M. Davisson. Social Service Rev. Sept., 1935. 

. Relief and resultant attitudes. Melvin J. Vincent. Sociol. & Soc. Research 
Sept.—Oct., 1935. 
. Unemployment relief in state budgets. L. Lészlé Ecker-R. Nat. Munic. 
Rev. Oct., 1935. 


. Why should relief cost money? Frank D. Graham. Econ. Forum. Sum- 
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Roosevelt. President Roosevelt’s theory of his office. Stuart A. MacCorkle. 
Social Science. July, 1935. 


. Roosevelt et l’opinion. R. de Roussy de Sales. Rev. de Paris. Oct. 1, 


1935. 


. Whither Roosevelt? Kdlmdén de Buday. Nine. Cent. Oct., 1935. 
Security. Credit and social security. Elgin Groseclose. Temple Law Quar. 

June, 1935, and Jour. Bar Assoc. of Kan., Aug., 1935. 

. Social security gets under way. Joseph P. Harris. Pub. Management. 

Sept., 1935. 

. State responsibility. Joseph P. Harris. State Govt. Oct., 1935. 

Taxation. Refunds and recovery of state taxes erroneously, illegally, or uncon- 


stitutionally imposed in West Virginia. Bernard Sclove. W. Va. Law Quar. June, 
1935. 


. Homestead tax exemption. Raymond D. Thomas. Jour. Land & Pub. 
Util. Econ. Aug., 1935. 


. Expenditure of Wisconsin property tax. Carl F. Wehrwein. Am. Econ. 
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Political Questions. La storia della dottrine politische il suo metodo. A. Beccari. 
Regime politico e ordine giuridico. G. Perticone. Riv. Int. Filos. del Diritto. Mar.— 
Apr., 1935. 

Prosecutions. The obligations of a prosecuting attorney. Martin Conboy. U.S. 
Law. Rev. June, 1935. 
. Making criminal prosecution more effective. George Z. Medalie. Am. 
Bar. Assoc. Jour. Aug., 1935. 

Smith. Importance of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations in English legal history. 
W.S. Holdsworth. Chicago Law Rev. June, 1935. 

Sociological Jurisprudence. I] problema dei rapporti tra economia e religione 
nella luce sociologico-giuridica. R. Michels. Riv. Int. Filos. del Diritto. Mar.—Apr. 
1935. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Books 


Franzen, Wilhelm. Die Polizei im neuen Staat. Pp. 57. Greifswald: Adler. 1935. 

Hill, Sidney. Housing under capitalism. Pp. 39. N.Y.: Int. Pamphlets. 1935. 

Moriarty, C. C. H. Police law: law and regulations for the use of police officers. 
Pp. 500. London: Butterworth. 1935. 

Ridley, Clarence E., and Nolting, Orin F., eds. Municipal year book, 1935. Pp. 
392. Chicago: Int. City Managers’ Assoc. 1935. 

Ridley, Clarence E.,and Nolting, Orin F. What the depression has done to cities. 
(Pamphlet). Chicago: Int. City Managers’ Assoc. 1935. 

Rosahn, Beatrice Greenfield. Housing management— its history and relation to 
present-day housing problems. (Pamphlet). N.Y.: Nat. Munic. League. 1935. 

T étreau, J. Les régies municipales: législation: fonctionnement: jurisprudence. 
Pp. 359. Paris: Sirey. 1935. 

Whyte, William. Financing New York City. (Pamphlet.) Phila.: Am. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sci. 1935. 


Articles 


Audit. Auditing municipal accounts. Edward T. Perine. Jour. Accountancy. 
Oct., 1935. 
City Council. Legislative procedure of city councils. Emmett L. Bennett. Pub. 
Management. July, 1935. 
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City Planning. City planning in Medford. W. Bernard Roberts. Commonwealth 
Rev. Mar.—May, 1935. 


. Social planning for cities. Fred K. Hoehler. Pub. Management. Aug., 


1935. 
County. County government and medical relief. Kirk H. Porter. Four county 
charter proposals in Ohio. R. C. Atkinson. Nat. Munic. Rev. Sept., Oct., 1935. 
Debts. Public indebtedness in Minnesota municipalities. J. M. Nolte. Minn. 
Munic. Sept., 1935. 
Finance. The value of uniform budgeting and accounting procedure for munici- 
pal corporations. S. W. Starr. Commonwealth Rev. Mar.-May, 1935. 
- Local government finance in the depression. Lent D. Upson. Nat. 
Munic. Rev. Oct., 1935. 
France. La commune de Paris. J. Dontenville. Nouvelle Rev. July 15, 1935. 
Municipal Government. Economics of municipal government. Sidney F. Small. 
Va. Munic. Rev. Apr., 1935. 
. Knoxville’s city government. W. W. Mynatt. Pub. Management. Oct., 


1935. 

Personnel. Tenure of chief municipal officials. Gerald W. Shaw. Career personnel 
in six large cities. Norman N. Gill. Pub. Management. Aug., Sept., 1935. 

Police. Training of police. Dorothy Campbell Culver. Jour. Crim. Law and Crim. 
Sept., 1935. 
. Our tipstaff police. H. M. Robinson. No. Am. Rev. Sept., 1935. 
-. Common objectives of federal and local police. J. Edgar Hoover. Minn. 
Munic. Oct., 1935. 

Recreation. Municipal recreation for the new leisure. Weaver W. Pangburn. 
Pub. Management. July, 1935. 

Research. A plea for research. Sidney Detmers. Nat. Munic. Rev. Oct., 1935. 

Social Settlements. Social settlements in the changing city. Pauline V. Young. 
Sociol. and Soc. Research. Sept.—Oct., 1935. 


POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Books 


Anastasia, M. I principii della politca nella filosofia di Antonio Rosmini. Pp. 82. 
Osimo: J. Burulli. 1934. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer, and David, Henry. The history of western civilization. 
Pp. 935. N.Y.: Harcourt. 1935. 

Boardman, Fon W., Jr. Community study, social work, and books. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press 1935. 

Burchfield, Laverne. Student’s guide to materials in political science. Pp. 431. 
N.Y.: Holt. 1935. 

Chabrier, J. L’idée de la révolution d’aprés Proudhon. Paris: Domat-Mont- 
chrestien. 1935. 

Davis, Harold T.,and Nelson, W. H. Elements of statistics; with applications to 
economic data. Pp. 435. Bloomington (Ind.): Principia Press. 1935. 

Dewey, John. Liberalism and social action. Pp. 101. N.Y.: Putnam’s, 1935. 

Doob, Leonard W. Propaganda. N.Y.: Holt. 1935. 

Drinkwater, F. H. Why not end poverty? Pp. 128 London: Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne. 1935. 

Dubay, George H. The power of government. Boston: Christopher Pub. House. 
1935. 

Engels, Friedrich. Socialism, utopian and scientific. Pp. 93. N.Y.: Int. Publishers. 
1935. 
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Eyre, Edward, ed. European civilization; its origin and development. N.Y.: 
Oxford. 1935. 

Fischer, Hellmuth. Das Eliteprinzip des Faschismus. Pp. 52. Emsdetten: Lechte. 
1935. 

Garke, Karl Hans. Die Organtheorie un Steuerrecht. Pp. 114. Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch. 1934. 

Goodrich, Carter, and Others. Migration and planes of living. Phila.: Univ. of Pa. 
Press. 1935. 

Grawe, Adolf. Des Wesen der Revolution. Pp. 31. Emsdetten: Lechte. 1935. 

Gurwitsch, Alerander. Das Revolutionsproblem in der deutschen staatswissen- 
schaftlichen Literatur, insbesondere des 19 Jahrhunderts. Pp. 215. Berlin: Ebering. 
1935. 

Happold, F. C. Citizens in the making. Pp. 146. London: Christophers. 1935. 

Higgs, Henry. Bibliography of economics 1751-1775. Pp. 764. London: Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1935. 

Jarrett, Bede. Medieval socialism. Pp. 94. London: Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne. 1935. 

Koung, I. Théorie constitutionnelle de Siéyés. Pp. 150. Paris: Sirey. 1934. 

Lenin. Marx, Engels, Marxisme. Pp. 294. Paris: Edit. Sociales Int. 1935. 

Linn, James Weber. Jane Addams: a biography. N.Y.: Appleton-Century. 1935. 

Lippmann, Walter. The new imperative. Pp. 52. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1935. 

Lowe, Adolf. Economics and sociology: a plea for codperation in the social 
sciences. Pp. 156. London: Allen & Unwin. 1935. 

Mabille de Poucheville. Essai sur les théories monétaires contemporaines. Pp. 223. 
Paris: Sirey. 1935. 

Mazey, Robert Edward Lee. Just how prosperity and success can be returned to 
the entire world and the depression ended for all time to come. Pp. 126. New York: 
Citizens’ Nat. & Internat. Protective Assoc. 1935. 

Menzel, A. Der Staatsgedanke des Faschismus. Pp. 132. Vienna: Deuticke. 1935. 

Michelis, Giuseppe de. World reorganization on corporative lines. Pp. 312. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 1935. 

Parmelee, Maurice. Farewell to poverty. Pp. 489. N.Y.: Wiley. 1935. 

Prasad, Beni. The democratic process. N.Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 1935. 

Réhrborn, Gerhard. Der autoritére Staat. Pp. 138. Weida: Thomas & Hubert. 
1935. 

Sander, Fritz. Das Probleme der Demokratie. Pp. 144. Berlin: R. Rohrer. 1934. 

Schafer, Carl. Die Staatslehre des Johannes Gerson. Pp. 99. Beilefeld: Beyer & 
Hauskneckt. 1935. 

Seldes, George. Freedom of the press. Pp. 380. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1935. 

Siches, L. R. Compendio de teoria general de estado por Hans Kelsen. Pp. 235. 
Barcelona: Bosch. 1935. 

Siches, L. R. La teorisas politicas de Francisco Vitoria. Madrid. 1931. 

Spahr, Margaret. Readings in recent political philosophy. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1935. 

Squires, James Dunne. British propaganda at home and in the United States 
from 1914 to 1917. Pp. 108. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard Univ. Press. 1935. 

The statesman’s year book. Pp. 1488. N.Y.: Macmillan. 1935. 

Trelles, C. B. Francisco Suarez. Pp. 180. Valladolid. 1934. 

Trotsky, Leon. The defence of terrorism: terrorism and communism. (A reply to 
Karl Kautsky). Pp. 188. London: Allen & Unwin. 1935. 

Wallis, James Harold. The politician; his habits, outcries, and protective color- 
ing. Pp. 346. N.Y.: Stokes. 1935. 

Wood, Herbert G. Communism: Christian and Marxist. Pp. 90. London: Epworth 
Press. 1935. 
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Young, Kimball. Source book for sociology. Pp. 655. N.Y.: Am. Book Co. 1935. 
Articles 


Administration. A propos du projet d’établissiment d’un lexique international 
des sciences administratives. D. Warnotte. Rev. Int. Sci. Admin. July—Sept., 1935. 

Burke. Edmunde Burke und das 20 Jahrhundert. Karl H. Pfeffer. Zeitschrift f. 
Gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Vol. 95, no. 3. 

Censorship. Why not censureship? W. S. Taylor. Sewanee Rev. July—Sept., 
1935. 

Condillacs. Die Sozialphilosophie Condillacs. Johann Schlesinger. Rev. Int. 
Théorie du Droit. Vol. 19, no. 3. 

Capitalism. The outlook for capitalism. Glenn Frank. Economics and the crisis 
of capitalism. Paul M. Sweezy. Econ. Forum. Spring, 1935. 
. The future of capitalism: a note on Werner Sombart. W. P. Wittcutt. 
Property and tactics. Hoffman Nickerson. Am. Rev. Oct., 1935. 
. The democratic way to prosperity. Bertram R. Fowler. Forum. Oct., 


1935. 

Democracy. Our faith in democracy. Orie L. Phillips. Neb. Law Bull. July, 1935. 
. Democracy as a sociological problem. Antonin Obrdlik. Social Science. 
July, 1935. 
. Autocracy versus democracy in contemporary Europe. Karl Loewen- 
stein. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Aug., Oct., 1935. 
. De la dictature 4 la démocratie. Georges Coulon. Rev. Pol. et Parl. Sept., 


1935. 


. Fragment on democracy. Fergus Kernan. Catholic World. Sept., 1935. 
. Will democracy survive? Lord William Cecil and Henry A. Bellows. 
Forum. Oct., 1935. 
. Adjusting democracy—constitutionally and otherwise. Frank P. 
Graham. Am. Scholar. Autumn, 1935. 
Fascism. Zur Theorie des Faschismus. Gerhard Liebholz. Archiv f. Rechts und 
Sozialphilos. July, 1935. 
. Fascism in America? H. Arthur Steiner. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1935. 
Freedom of Speech. This terrifying freedom. Gerald W. Johnson. Harper’s. Nov., 
1935. 
- Liberalism. The future of liberalism. Benjamin L. Masse. Catholic World. Sept., 
1935. 
Nature of the State. Le concezioni neorealiste dello stato. A. Nikolaeff. Saggio 
sul diritto e sullo stato. A. Banfi. Riv. Int. Filos. del Diritto. Jan—Feb., May—June, 
1935. 


. The totalitarian state. Luigi Sturzo. Dublin Rev. July—Sept., 1935. 
. Volkseinheit und Nationalitatenstaat. Walter Hamel. Zeitschrift f. 
Gesamte Staatswissenschaft. Vol. 95, no. 4. 

Planning. Economic planning and foreign trade. John Donaldson. Social Science. 
July, 1935. 
. Society is an amoeba. Donald Slesinger. Scribner’s. Sept., 1935. 
. Cooley’s views on social planning. R. C. Angell. Sociol. and Soc. Re- 
search. Sept.—Oct., 1935. 

Pareto. Pareto’s contribution to social science. Charner Perry. Int. Jour. of 
Ethics. Oct., 1935. 

Press. The newspaper in a planned society. Philip D. Jordan. Social Science. 
July, 1935. 
. Our newspapers—are they public utilities? 7. Z. Shearer. Pub. Util. 
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. The English daily press. Jane Soames. Eng. Rev. Aug., 1935. 

Public Opinion. The negro and the public mind today. Albert B. George. Jour. 
Negro Hist. Oct., 1935. 
. Propaganda and education. Richard la Pierre. Sociol. and Soc. Research. 
Sept.—Oct., 1935. 

Research. Status of and prospects for research in rural life under the new deal. 
Dwight Sanderson. Am. Jour. Soc. Sept., 1935. 

Revolution. Les grandes manoeuvres revolutionnaires. Raymond Recouly. Rev. 
de France. Sept. 1, 1935. 

Security. Douglas social credit—a reply. James Bennett. What is collective secu- 
rity? Douglas Jerrold. Eng. Rev. Aug., Sept., 1935. 

Smith. Revising Adam Smith. Claudius Murchison. Va. Quar. Rev. Oct., 1935. 

Social Conflict. Is social conflict inevitable? Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner’s. 
Sept., 1935. 
. Haves and have-nots in the United States. Round Table. Sept., 1935. 

Social Sciences. Just why economics? Herbert Agar. North Am. Rev. Sept., 
1935. 


. History and polities. G. R. Stirling Taylor. Eng. Rev. Sept., 1935. 
. Social science and social action. Frank H. Knight. Int. Jour. Ethics. 
Oct., 1935. 
. Economics and politics. Herbert von Beckerath. Social Forces. Oct., 1935. 
. Recent developments in political geography. Richard Hartshorne. Am. 
Pol. Sci. Rev. Oct., 1935. 

Socialism. Une experience socialiste: le Pérou de Incas. Louis Baudin. Rev. de 
France. Oct. 1, 1935. 
. L’introduction du Marxisme en France. Alezandre Zé Vais. Nouvelle 
Rev. July 15, Aug. 1, 1935. 

Turgot. Turgot—a neglected social philosopher of the eighteenth century. 
Charles A. Ellwood. Social Science. July, 1935. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


MILES O. PRICE 
Law Library, Columbia University 


AMERICAN 
UNITED STATES 


Commerce Department 
Foreign and domestic commerce bureau. Balance of international payments of 
United States in 1934, by Amos E. Taylor. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 
viii—76 p. 


Congress 


House of representatives. Laws relating to veterans’ administration and war risk 
insurance; compiled by Elmer A. Lewis... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 
257 p. 

Banking and currency committee. Gold clause securities, hearings, 74th 
Congress, Ist session, on H. J. Res. 348, authorizing a change of coins and cur- 
rencies and immediate payment of gold clause securities by United States on its 
bonds and other similar obligations ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 49 p. 
(This innocent title covers hearings on the bill to prohibit suing the United 
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States because of going off the gold standard. The Senate also held hearings, 74th 
Congress, Ist session, on S. J. Res. 155. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 92 p. 
The Senate hearing on the same subject was on S. J. Res. 155, before the Senate 
banking and currency committee. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935, 92 p. An 
interesting constitutional point is involved.) 

District of Columbia committee. Hearings before subcommittee on fiscal 
affairs, 74th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 3809, declaring emergency in housing 
condition in District of Columbia, creating Rent Commission for District of 
Columbia . . . Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 162 p. (Discusses emergency 
which will permit price fixing for houses and apartments.) 

Expenditures in executive departments committee. Change name of 
Department of Interior to Department of Conservation and Works, hearings, 
74th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 7712, to change name of Department of 
Interior and to coérdinate certain governmental functions. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1935. 144 p. 

Foreign affairs committee. National munitions act, hearings, 74th Con- 
gress, lst session, on H. R. 8788, to control trade in arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 42 p. 

American neutrality policy, hearings, 74th Congress, lst session, on 
H. R. 7125, to prohibit making of loans or extensions of credit to government or 
national of any nation engaged in armed conflict, unless United States is engaged 
in such conflict as ally of such nation, and H. J. Res. 259, to define national 
policy of peace and neutrality, to prohibit certain transactions with belligerent 
nations, to protect American sovereignty ... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 
68 p. 

Judiciary committee. Crime to promote overthrow of government, 
hearings before subcommittee no. 2, 74th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 4313, 
to make it crime to advocate or promote overthrow of government of United 
States by force and violence, and H. R. 6417, to prohibit statements and publica- 
tions advocating overthrow of government by violence . . . Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1935. 126 p. 

To amend Constitution with respect to declaration of war, hearing 
before subcommittee no. 2, 74th Congress, 1st session, on H. J. Res. 167, pro- 

’ posing amendment to Constitution of United States with respect to declaration 
of war and taking of property for public use in time of war . .. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1935. 106 p. 

Territories committee. To enable the people of Hawaii to form constitu- 
tion and state government, hearings, 74th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 3034, 
to enable the people of Hawaii to form constitution and state government to be 
admitted into the Union on equal footing with the states... Washington: 
Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 20 p. Same—Porto Rico. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 
1935. 64 p. 


Senate 


Education and labor committee. Slum and low-rent public housing, hearings, 74th 
Congress, Ist session, on S. 2392, to promote public health, safety, and welfare 
by providing for elimination of unsanitary and dangerous housing conditions. 
... Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 226 p. (Determined court fights have been 
made on these projects, on the ground that the government cannot go into busi- 
ness to this extent, and that the police power does not justify it; the questions 
are discussed in these hearings.) 


Special committee investigating munitions industry. Munitions industry, 
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preliminary report on war-time taxation and price control, pursuant to S. Res. 206 
(73d Congress), to make certain investigations concerning manufacture and sale 
of arms and other war munitions. Washington: Govt. Ptg. Off., 1935. 164 p. 


Navy Department 
Naval intelligence office. Naval documents related to quasi-war between United 
States and France: Naval operations, Feb. 1797—Oct. 1798. Washington: Govt. 
Ptg. Off., 1935. 654 p. (Contains discussions of international law topics.) 

STATE AND TERRITORIAL 

ALABAMA 
Dept. of archives and history. Party politics in Alabama from 1850 through 1860, 
by Lewy Dorman. Wetumpka; Wetumpka Ptg. Co., 1935. 240 p. 

FLORIDA 
Florida has a state planning board, divided up into various committees which 
have published reports from time to time. One of the committees is that on taxa- 
tion and government. The reports may be had from the Board, at Tallahassee. 

MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Bureau of government. County election costs 
in Michigan, by James Kerr Pollock. Ann Arbor, 1935. 35 p. (mim.) 


OHIO 
Governor’s commission on county government. The reorganization of county govern- 


ment in Ohio. Report of the governor’s commission on county government. 
Columbus, December, 1934. 190 p. 


OREGON 


University of Oregon, Eugene. Bureau of municipal research and service. The 
operation of the Oregon old-age pension act. A study of applications and pensions 
in 1934. Eugene, 1935. 20 p. fold. table. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


General assembly. Joint committee on finances. Report on the organization and 


administration of the government of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Har- 
risburg, 1934. 687 p. 


VIRGINIA 


State planning board. Report. Volume 1, March 31, 1935. Richmond, 1935. 179 
leaves. (A tentative mimeographed report.) 


WASHINGTON 


Washington also has a “state planning council” with many committees which 
publish reports. Among them is the advisory committee on governmental organi- 
zation and finance. These reports may be secured from the Council, at Olympia. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL 


CANADA 


Alberta. Legislative assembly. Agriculture committee. The Douglas system of 
social credit. Edmonton, 1934. 


COLOMBIA 


Presidente. La politica official, mensajes, cartas y discursos del Presidente Lopez. 
Bogot4, 1935. 192 p. 
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CUBA 


Especial comisién de investigacion de las obligactiones contraidas con The Chase Nat- 
tonal Bank of the City of New York. This committee has during the past year 
issued several reports on Cuban public works financing, of interest to the stud- 
ent of United States foreign relations. 


DANZIG (Free City) 
Senat. Danzig vor dem Volkerbund. Bd. VI. Danzig, 1935. 


FRANCE 


Ministére des affaires éirangéres. Bulletin periodique de la presse Japonaise. 
(This Bulletin, now in its 70th number, makes available to the non-Japanese- 
reading student of foreign affairs the principal periodical publications of Japan 
on the subject.) 


GERMANY 


Auswartiges Amt. La politique extérieures de |’ Allemagne, 1870-1914. Tome. 35. 
Berlin, 1935. 


Historische Reichskommission. Die auswirtige politik Preussens, 1858-1872; 
diplomatische aktenstiicke. Bd 5, abt. 2. Berlin, 1935. 


Die national politische Publizistik Deutschlands. Bd. 1-2. Berlin, 
1935. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


India office. The government of India bill. Instruments of instructions to the 
governor-general and governors . . . London, 1935. 16 p. (Cmd. 4805.) 


The government of India bill. Views of Indian states. Correspondence 
relating to a meeting of states’ rulers held at Bombay to discuss the government 
of India bill and a provisional draft instrument of accession . . . London, 
H.M.S.0. 1935. 44 p. (Cmd. 4843.) 


ITALY 


Camera dei deputati, Biblioteca. Opere sul fascismo possedute della Biblioteca .. . 
3d ed. Rome, 1935. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Ratification of agreements and conventions concluded under the auspices of the 
League of nations. 16th list. Geneva, 1935. 122 p. (V. Legal. 1935. V. 3.) 
Settlement of the Assyrians of Iraq . . . Geneva, 1935. 37 p. (VII. Political. 1935. 
VII. 12.) 

Dispute between Ethiopia and Italy. Request of the Ethiopian government. 
Report by committee of five to the Council. Geneva, 1935. 8 p. (VII. Political. 
1935. 15.) 


Dispute between Ethiopia and Italy. Request by the Ethiopian government. 
Memorandum by the Italian government on the situation in Ethiopia. I. Report 
Geneva, 1935. 63 p. map. (1835. VII. 11) II. Documents. Geneva, 1935. 161 p. 
(VIL. Political. 1935. VII. 13.) Photographs (annex to Vol. Il-Documents). 
Geneva, 1935. 22 p. (VII. Political. 1935. VII. 14.) (These photographs are not for 
the sensitive to examine.) 
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By Walter Consuelo Langsam 


spin REVISED EDITION of Langsam’s well-known text is a 
concise exposition of world developments which now appear 
the most promising—or the most portentous. Its aim is to equip 
the student for the eventualities of the world in which he lives. 
To this end, the text has been entirely rewritten and expanded ; 
a new chapter on Latin America and a new section on the 
Depression have been added, as well as new material on recent 
economic and political developments in the individual countries. 


Technically, also, the volume has been improved. The new 
and especially prepared charts and graphs on economic and 
political happenings will be most useful, as well as the new maps. 
The bibliography has been revised, brought up to date, anno- 
tated, and extended to include references to each subject from 
differing points of view. Dates of all important events and of the 
births and deaths of important individuals have now been listed 
in the index for the convenience of the student. 
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The Only 
READINGS 
IN RECENT 
POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


Edited by Margaret Spahr 


Here all schools of thought are represented from the time of the American 
Revolution to the present in the writings of Brailsford and Lippmann. Each 
new section is prefaced by a few remarks on the part of the editor to explain 
the life of the period and of the individual author which called forth a 
particular type of thought. Jurisprudence is considered as part of political 
philosophy, and the whole book is a survey, in source material, of the history 


of legal and of political philosophy. $3.90 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT EDITION 
of 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
| By Charles A. Beard 


For the convenience of classes devoted exclusively to the study of National 
Government, a separate text has been published from the Seventh Edition 
of American Government and Politics, covering the whole National Gov- 
ernment section on the position of the States in the Federal Union. 


Probable price $2.75 
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The Causes of 
WAR 


and the 
Conditions of 


PEACE 


By 


QUINCY WRIGHT 
of the University of Chicago 


Harry ELMER BARNES says: 


“The worst war scare since 
1914 now hangs over Europe. Hence, 
it is timely and helpful to have at hand 
the very distilled and concentrated 
essence of scholarly research and wis- 
dom on the theme of the causes of war 
and the means of preserving peace. 
Such is “The Causes of War and the 
Conditions of Peace,’ by Dr. Quincy 
Wright of the University of Chicago. 


“Professor Wright has had large 
resources at his disposal during the 
last seven years to carry out elaborate 
research on the subject of the causes of 
war. This book may be regarded as 
the mature conclusions of the director 


of this research.” $2.00 


Longmans,Green &Co. 


114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


McGRAW-HILL ANNOUNCES 


the complete official publications of 
The Committee of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel 


BETTER GOVERNMENT 
PERSONNEL 
The Report of the Committee 
of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel. 182 pages, $2.00 


A practical, constructive program for 
the improvement of federal, state, and 
local government personnel. The Com- 
mittee makes important recommenda- 
tions for the reorganization of the en- 
tire government service on a career 


basis. 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
700 pages, $6.00 


Monographs 


A Bibliography of Civil Service and Person- 
nel Administration 


By SaraH Greer. 143 pages, $2.00 


Civil Service Abroad: Great Britain, Canada, 
France, Germany 

By Leonarp D. Wuirte, CuHartes H. 

BLAND, WALTER R. SHARP, and Fritz Mor- 

STEIN Marx. 275 pages, $3.00 


Training Public Employees in Great Britain 
By Harvey WALKER. 213 pages, $2.50 


Problems of the American Public Service 


By Cart JoACHIM FRiepRICH, WILLIAM C. 
Beyer, STERLING D. Spero, F. 
LER, and Georce A, GraHAM. 425 pages, 


$4.00 


Government by Merit 


By Lucrus WiLMERDING, Jr. 294 pages, 
$3.00 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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Published December 15th 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES = 


By WILLIAM SEAL CARPENTER and PAUL TUTT STAFFORD 
Department of Politics, Princeton University 


A brief and concise text book which stresses the functions rather than the structure of 
government. Designed for use in introductory courses which devote most of the time to the 
subject of national government. It is also admirably adapted to the requirements of advanced 
courses where reports and documents form the bulk of the reading. 

Part I deals with the Structure of State and Local Government. Part II discusses the 
Problems of State and Local Government, including Financial Administration, Health, Wel- 
fare, Education and Recreation, Law Enforcement, and Planning. Part III summarizes the 
Recent Trends in State and Local Government. 

The book is original in plan and contains up to date discussions of those aspects of govern- 
ment, particularly planning, which have attracted most attention in the last few years. Teach- 
ers who wish to consider this brief treatment of State and Local Government for second 
semester classes are invited to write now for further information or an examination copy. 
About 360 pages. Ready December 15th. 

Cushman’s LEADING CONSTITUTIONAL 


DECISIONS 
Published by cluding the Schecher and other New Deal decisions. 


$2.00 


F. S. CROFTS & CO., 41 Union Square West, New York City 


POLITICA 


The London School of Economics publishes twice during the year, in Feb- 
ruary and August, a journal devoted to research in Political Science, So- 


ciology, International Relations, Law and its bearing on these studies, and 
allied subjects. 


A large section of each issue is devoted to reviews of current literature 
in the above studies. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The annual rate of subscription to POLITICA is 7s. 6d., and the price of 
single copies is 4s. 6d. A special reduced rate of 6s. has, however, been au- 
thorized in respect of members of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion. Subscriptions should be addressed to Potitica, London School of 
Economics, Houghton St., Aldwych W.C. 2, London, England. 
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Important Aid to Research 


STUDENT'S GUIDE 
TO MATERIALS IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Prepared by 


LAVERNE BURCHFIELD, Ph.D. 
Under the Direction of the 
Sub-Committee on Research of the Committee 
on Policy of the American Political 
Science Association 

An invaluable annotated bibliography of the most up-to-date and important 
writings in the field of political science, published here or abroad. The bibliography 
contains 27 chapters, each devoted to the available publications in a special or 
related phase of political science. It includes source materials, finding devices, 
special bibliographies, and general reference works, carefully classified according 
to subject matter. Date and place of publication, and other essential descriptive 
information are given with each title. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


One Park Avenue New York 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


I specialize in the search for and quotation of desired 
books. All possible speed, best possible prices; no obli- 
gation. A stock of scholarly books on hand. Publica- 
tions of the learned societies available. Most current 


books, wherever published, 10% off list. 


EUGENE THUMIM 


245 Fort Washington, Avenue 
New York City (WA-7-2487) 
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Adopted Immediately by Leading Colleges— 


Public 
Administration 


Two Other Volumes of the 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
SERIES 


Edited by 


Professor Rufus D. Smith, and 
Professor Rinehart J.. Swenson 
of New York University 


INTERNATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 
By Clyde Eagleton 


Professor of Government 
New York University 


672 pages. $4.00 


Combines the fundamental principles of 
international law and the institutions, or- 
ganizations, and problems of international 
society today. Provides a comprehensive and 
constructive survey of governmental aspects 
of international relationships. Excellently 
adapted for use in both large and small uni- 
versities. 


LAW MAKING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By Harvey Walker 


Professor of Political Science 
Ohio State University 


495 pages. $4.00 


Designed for use in courses in legislation, or 
in conjunction with courses in comparative 
government and public administration. Func- 
tional treatment, in three parts: first dealing 
with constitutions; second with statute law; 
third with judge- -made law, administrative 
rules and regulations, and direct legislation. 
Covers national, state, and local forms. 
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The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 


15 East 26th Street 


By John M. Pfiffner, Ph. Dy 


Professor of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 


nn wae in June, this outstanding new text has heel 
quickly adopted at 25 leading universities. Here are © 
the distinctive features which account for its success— 
Designed for undergraduate courses in public adminis. ~ 
tration, and supplementary use in all political science — : 
courses. 5 
Makes a comprehensive analysis of national, state, and © 
local administration, showing the practical, work- a-day — 
operation of the governmental mechanism. Shows the 
wheels of administration in action. : 
Completely up-to-date. Includes recent developments, © 
Covers administrative organization, personnel, finan 
cial administration, administrative law, and public re 
lations. i 
The textbook is the cumulative product of teachir 
experience combined with actual administrative contact + 
It points out defects in present methods and systems, 
and suggests remedies. It evolves criteria for judging” 
performances of officials and methods. 


Colleges Now Using This Text 


Princeton University, University of Arkansas, University of 
California at Los Angeles, University of Southern California, 
George Washington University, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Central Y.M.C.A., Northwestern University, University of Illinois) 
Bradley Polytechnical Institute, University of Indiana, University” 
of Minnesota, University of Michigan, University of North 7 
lina, Syracuse University, Western Reserve University, Ohio State 
University, University of Toledo, University of Pittsburgh, Penny 
sylvania State College, University of South Dakota, University of 
Virginia, Whitman College, University of Wisconsin, Dartmouth 


College. 
. 525 Pages. Price $4.00 


Send for an examination copy of this 
important new textbook 


New York, N.Y. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARY 
CIVILIZATION 


By Roscoz Lewis ASHLEY 


A comprehensive and realisti¢ survey of 


present-day society—its economic, po- 
litical, and cultural. characteristics, 


“A very frank treatment of contempor: 
ary problems. In my judgment, it is One, 
of the best of its kind in the field.” _ 


Francis J. Brown, New Y ork University 


Price, $2.90 
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By R. Bruce, Dartmouth College | 
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| revealing study of the nature and 
“| first-hand observation afd rese¢ach 
"The book is without doubt the most 
_ analysis available of this impottant 90- | | 
University 


Dis ting uished Text-B Books ks 


By JOHN MABRY MATHEWS, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, Uniialiy 
Illinois. A well-balanced and authoritative general survey of the government ¢ 
American states, touching every important phase of the subject and emphi ngs 
eral principles and tendencies. “An excellent and current presentation, | ox 
improvement over the usual texts in the field.”—Edwin A. Cottrell, Stanford: 


versity. Royal octavo, 759 pages. $3 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AND THEIR GOVERNMENT. 


By ARNOLD J. LEIN, Fh.D., Professor of Political Washington Univesity, 
MERLE FAINSOD, Pb.D., Instructor in Government, Harvard - Ui 
tionally well integrated view of the organization of our American , 


its underlying principles, and the more important in its 
“Excellent,” says Louis R, Sprige, of New York Royal octavo, 625 p 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By CHARLES G. FENWICK, Ph.D., Professor of Political iene: 

up-to-date edition of a standard work that, since its first pul 3 2 

every selected list of especially recommended books dealing ‘with. international a 

doubtedty it is the best-work in its field,”—-Charles College, Hartford, 
“Interesting and authoritative.”—Ameritan Political Sci 


Octavo, 625 pages. 
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